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... with INA—America’s No. 1 independent aviation underwriter 


There will be many new business and private plane policies to write, in this fast-moving 
aviation age. You stand a better chance to get business when you have strong INA backing. 
You share the prestige of INA’s impressive leadership, of course. But that isn’t all. You can 
offer INA’s unsurpassed facilities for underwriting and settling claims from 102 offices, with 
aviation specialists at your side... plus thorough safety inspection service, when needed. 


INA’s tail wind is a windfall of extra value—for the agent with a future. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America . Philadelphia 





ultimate in 
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You might expect the finest in a lifetime loss-of- 
time contract from Combined. And we have it in 
our Business And Professional Compensation 
Plan, the “Cadillac” of Combined’s A&H line. 


In your area, and even among your present 
clientele, there are many who need this valuable 
protection . . . self-employed business men, pro- 
fessional men, business partners, management 
and corporation executives ... all are ready 
prospects ... who can practically write their own 
ticket for the monthly income they want... who 
will quickly recognize this plan, with its special 
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Know How to Motivate 
Yourself—And Others? 
Success 
THROUGH A 
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(ND PROFESSIONAL 
j PERSONAL INCOME POLICY 


PLEASE READ YOUR POLICY 





renewal provision, as the practical loss-of- 
income coverage they need. 

With this blue-chip contract in your portfolio 
you'll have 100% backing from Combined... 
merchandising and motivational sales techniques 

.. the tremendous resources of the world’s 
second largest exclusive accident and health 
company—who’s business is A&H—only A&H. 

A letter directed to Combined’s Disability 
Division will get you complete details about our 
Business And Professional Compensation Plan. 
May we hear from you this week? 


COMBINED 


Insurance Company Of America 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Find out—and discover many other 
ways you can help yourself to fame, 
fortune, better health — whatever 
you want out of life! All contained 
in the amazing new book ‘Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude.”’ 
Ask for it at your bookstore. 


POSITIVE 

MENTAL 
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Insurance Stocks Best’s Stock Index 
Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 





Fire and Casualty Companies 
Aetna Casualty (a) 
Aetna Insurance kif 

Agricultural Insurance 27'/2 

American Equitable Assurance 36!/2 

American General Insurance 31 

American Home Assurance 39 

American Insurance. 25\/g 

American Reinsurance 37 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance ‘ 

Boston Insurance . 32/2 

Camden Fire Insurance 33'/, 

Continental Casualty 

Continental Insurance 

Employers’ Group Associates (c) 

Employers Reinsurance 

Federal Insurance 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 

Fireman's Fund Insurance 

General Reinsurance 

Glens Falls Insurance 1959 
Globe & Republic Insurance 3 | ! 


Great American Insurance 2 - End of 30 Fire 30 *500 


1960 Range _ Bid Price 
tow a 

















Hanover, Insurance Month &Cas, Life Stocks & Cas. 
ee ae _ gg (f) - 
cep ons <n oen glaltgaa Januar 37.5 1915 55.4 365 
H | Cc 54 Y . ° 
insurance Go. of North America (c) February 37.8 1863 554 37.1 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. | 37.3 184.5 55.4 37.2 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. 375 188.7 57.6 36.6 
Maryland Casualty : ° ° ¢ 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance l 36.5 183.4 58.7 36.9 
mee ory un Association . 35.2 180.3 58.5 37.6 
erchants rire ssurance 37.2 198.0 60.5 
ato 5 36.6 198.4 59.6 


National Union Fire Insurance September ... 33.9 187.0 56.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty 


N : October 33.7 184.1 57.5 
ew Hampshire Insurance (b) 5 b 5 188.7 58.3 
New York Fire Insurance 2 November ... 35.8 . . 
North River Insurance December .... 37.9 190.4 59.9 
Northwestern Insurance 
Northern Insurance Index base for the three above, 1941-43 = 10. 
Northwestern Nat'l. Insurance * Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
Ohio Casualty and 50 public utility stocks combined. 
Old Republic Insurance 
Pacific Indemnity 
Pacific Insurance 
eee Insurance 2 
oenix Insurance Y, 
Providence: Washington Insurance Building Cost Index 
Providence Washington Ins., Pfd. 3 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. 
Reliance Insurance 5 
St. Paul Fire & Merine Insurance 
St. Louis Insurance ' 
Seaboard Surety 
Security Insurance 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins., Pfd 
Standard Accident Insurance 
Trinity Universal 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
U. S. Fire Insurance 
Westchester Insurance 


Life Companies 
Aetna Life 
American Nationa! Life 
Bankers National Life 
Beneficial Standard Life 
Business Men's Assurance 
Calif. Western States Life (c) 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 
Connecticut General Life ouexwynuwneneousaenvueennunnununonn 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life (b) 
sue Employees Life 

cSt , | Avg. Apr. Avg. Apr. 
Jeff tandard Lif 
aoe. 1939 1960 1939 1960 
Liberty National Life I 6i/ Boston 210 734 Minneapolis 202 683 
ee ees tad Va. igi : fe New York 219-778 Kansas City 209648 
Lincoln National Life » <9 255 Buffalo 205 759 St. Louis 208 693 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Baltimore 198 728 Atlanta 186 789 
song «Hyg ROR $0 2 Philadelphia 196 696 Dallas 171 631 
North Amer. Life (Chicago) Pittsburgh 219 700 New Orleans 194 724 
Philadelphia Life (e) 0 y Cincinnati 209 696 Denver 195 633 
Quaker City Life (b) 


E Cleveland 206 714 Seattle 196 710 
sae al Life {e) 40% 3° Chicago 205 654 San Francisco 183 674 


Southwestern Life Indianapolis 206 711 Los Angeles 167 694 
Travelers 


3 Detroit 208 760 —_- 
a ee eomenge) th) = Milwaukee 209 739 National Average 200 717 
West Coast Life (e) , 
(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
(b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
(c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. — system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
(d) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
(e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend ue the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
(f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. —and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
‘2} Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 


specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
Adjusted for 28% stock dividend pany. 
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Investors 
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Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 

State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
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A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standardized 
and still properly serve the needs of every 
Financial Institution. Rather, it must be 
carefully surveyed and balanced to meet 
individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, spe- 
cialists in the field of Consumer Credit 
Insurance, has pioneered in the creation of 
simple insurance packages constructed to 
fit the dimensions of the particular Finan- 
cial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 





Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the financ- 
ing of automobiles, mobile homes and small 
boats, and our program includes all of the 
protective coverages so necessary to sound 
lending practices— Errors and Omissions, 
Single Interest and Dealer Wholesale 
Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which is 
supported by our technical skills and sta- 
tistical services, have been installed and 
acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
United States and Canada. 








American Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Ins. Co 

Farm and Home Ins. Co. 

Safeco Ins. Co. of America 


COLORADO Admitted 
American Fire and Casualty Co. 
Withdrew 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine Ins. C 
Skandinavia Ins. Co., Ltd 


FLORIDA 
Farm and Home Ins. Co. 
United States Liability Ins. 


Admitted 


HAWAII Admitted 
Scottish Union and National Ins. C 

Withdrew 
Public National Ins. Co. 


ILLINOIS Licensed 
Home Owner Ins C ). 

Admitted 
Bay State Insurance Co. 
Countryside Casualty Co. 
Riverside Insurance Company 
United Services Automobile Assn 


INDIANA 

American Select Risk Ins. C 
Cosmopolitan Insurance Company 
Maryland Nat'l Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


MONTANA Admitted 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. of N 
Yorkshire Insurance Co. of N. Y 


NEBRASKA 
Argonaut Insurance Company 
Countryside Casualty Company 


Admitted 


NEVADA 
California State Auto Assoc. 
Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Cc 


Admitted 


NEW JERSEY 

Canal Insurance Co. 
Vermont Mutual Fire Ins. Cc 
Western Surety Company 


Admitted 


Withdrew 
Equity General Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK Examined 


Rensselaer County Mutual Fire Ins. C 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

Nationwide General Insurance C 
Examined 

Providence Mutual Insurance C 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Associated Merchants Mutual Ins. C 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Cc 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co. 

Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. C 
Universal Automobile Ins. C 


TEXAS Withdrew 
Western Lloyd 


UTAH Admitted 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. C 


Swiss National Ins. Co., Ltd. 


VERMONT 


Preferred Insurance Company 


Admitted 


8 


r-Bure 


New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Seattle, Washington 


Orlando, Florida 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


Miami Beach, Florida 


Chicago, Illin 


..Andover, Mas 
Columbia, Missouri 
Little Rock, Ark. 
San Antonio, Texa 


Columbus, Oh 
Chicago, Illinois 
Bel Air, Maryland 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Menlo Park, Calif. 
Columbia, Missour 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Springfield, Illin 


Greenville, S. C. 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Sioux Falls, S. D 


Miam Florida 
Sand Lake, N. Y. 


Columbu 

Providence 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anniston, Alabama 


New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Abilene, Texas 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Miami, Florida 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
Commercial Union Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Pennsylvania General Ins. Co. . 
Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Commercial Union Ins. Co. 
Universal Automobile Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Swiss Nat'l Ins. Co., Ltd., U. S. Branch 
Merged 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
with and into 
National Mutual Ins. Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


; Philadelphia, Penna. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


New York, N. Y 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Miami, Florida 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WYOMING 
American Bankers Ins. Co. of Fla. 
Automobile Club Insurance Company 
Northland Insurance Company 


Celina, Ohio 


Admitted 

Miami, Florida 
Columbus, Ohio 
..St. Paul, Minn. 





conventions ahead 


AUGUST 


Hon. Order of the Blue Goose, Grand Nest Convention, 
Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit. 


West Va. Assn. of Ins. Agents, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 
Texas Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Galvez, Galveston. 


International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards & Com- 
missions, MacDonald, Edmonton. 


Ind. Ins. Agents of South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls. 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia. 

La. Assn. of Mutual Agents, Capitol House, Baton Rouge. 


Montana Assn. of Ins. Agents, East Glacier Lodge, Glacier 
Park. 


Wyoming Insurors Assn., Wort, Jackson. 
American Bar Assn., Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 
Nat'l Ins. Assn., Inc., DiLido, Miami Beach. 


SEPTEMBER 
Maine Assn. of Ins. Agents, Samoset, Rockland. 


Alaska Insurance Agents Assn., Mt. McKinley Lodge, Mt. 
McKinley National Park. 


Nat'l Assn. of Mutual Insurance Cos., Hotel Olympic, Seattle. 


Vermont Assn. of Insurance Agents, Basin Harbor Club, 
Vergennes 


South Dakota Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Sheraton- 
Cataract, Sioux Falls. 


Utah Assn. of Ins. Agents, Newhouse, Salt Lake City. 


American Mutual insurance Alliance, Advertising & Sales 
Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


Mutual Loss Research Bureau, Mut. Loss Mgrs. Conf., Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. 


American Management Assn., Special Marketing Conf., Am- 
bassador, Los Angeles. 

Kansas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Town House, Kansas 
City. 

Minnesota Assn. of Ind. Ins. Agents, Pick-Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis. 


New Hampshire Assn. of Ins. Agents, Mt. Washington, Bret- 
ton Woods. 


idaho Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sun Valley. 
Minn. Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Pick-Nicollet, Minneapolis. 
Washington Assn. of Ins. Agents, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


Canadian Federation of ins. Agents, Mont Tremblant Lodge, 
Mont Trembiant. 


Oregon Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sheraton-Portland, Portland. 
Mutual Ins. Agents Assn. of Indiana, Van Orman, Fort Wayne. 
Nevada State Association of Insurance Agents, Las Vegas. 


National Association of Insurance Agents, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Traymore, and Claridge Hotels, Atlantic City. 


Assn. of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 
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... backed by modern merchandising methods! 


Your clients will welcome the Security-Connecticut idea: 

a single source for all these lines: 

life + accident « fire * casualty * group * automobile « marine * bonds. 

It’s the multiple line company pledged to the American Agency System! 

They'll respond to Security's modern insurance coverage, priced to enable you to meet direct- 
writer competition! 


They'll sign on the spot when you show them rates trimmed to today’s market — modern fea- 
tures such as monthly payments and deviated policies. 


Multiple line stock company handling ali forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life « Accident « Fire « Casualty « Group * Automobile * Marine * Bonds « 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 

THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CONNECTICUT 


SECURITY 1S label m 4. 4 FOUNDERS’ INSURANGE COMPANY 
OUR PRODUCT : \ 
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“Here’s how I made sure I held 
one of my best accounts!” 


by a Tennessee insurance agent 


*‘When you have good accounts, you can be sure 
of one thing—competition! And this year I knew 
it would be tougher than ever to hold one of my 
larger accounts. So I began making plans long 
before renewal time. 


“T called in Bob Gulgusky, Special Agent for 
The American and told him the story. The first 
thing Bob did was to initiate preliminary under- 
writing and engineering surveys and then turned 
his findings over to the Branch Office at Nashville. 


“In short order, Casualty Manager Bill Watson 
worked up a 3-year Retrospective Rating Plan D 
proposal covering Auto Fleet Liability, General 
Liability and Workmen’s Comp. It was tailor-made 
for my client—gave him a solid protection pro- 
gram, plus potential premium savings in the future. 
And when the three of us presented our proposal, 
after we made some changes—on the spot—the 
client bought it! 


“I had just taken The American into my office a 
few months before this because of their multiple- 
line facilities—and when they helped me save this 
$40,000 account, they certainly proved themselves 
to me!”’ 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


¥ 


z 
PA Kiem 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH »AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS+ BURGLARY FIRE & ALLIED LINES» GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 


MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





eee Aggregate underwriting fig- 
ures in the mutual fire and casualty 
field are subject to easy misinterpre- 
tation because of the wide differences 
in size of carrier, classes of business 
underwritten and plans of operation 
followed. Nevertheless they do show 
trends so we present a breakdown of 
underwriting experience by lines. 
Our study of Mutual Underwriting 
by Lines during 1959 will be found 
on page 13. 


eee The results of fifty-nine fire 
and casualty reciprocal or interin- 
surance exchanges and_ thirteen 
Lloyds operating in the United 
States will be found in the studies 
on Reciprocal Underwriting by 
Lines and Lloyds Underwriting by 
Lines on page 14. 

eee Each year the Treasury De- 
partment of the Federal government 
compiles a list of insurance compa- 
nies which are Acceptable Sureties 
on Federal bonds. This list is pub- 
lished on page 17 along with the limit 
imposed by the department on any 
one risk, 

eee At the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, a new model casu- 
alty, surety, fire, marine, and inland 
marine insurance rate regulatory bill 
was submitted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers. As 
the bill will undoubtedly be a matter 
of discussion during the coming 
months we are printing the bill in its 
entirety for its historical and infor- 
mational value. The Proposed Rate 
Regulatory Bill, along with an intro- 
ductory statement by Vestal Lem- 
mon, general manager of the NAII, 
appears on page 18. It has been de- 
signed to serve as a basis of discus- 
sion among all segments of the in- 
dustry. 
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eee A highly competitive market, 
rising costs and narrowing profit 
margins, the spread of multiple line 
thinking with one-stop selling, the 
advances made by specialty compa- 
nies and the progress of electronic 
data processing methods have all 
made mandatory revolutionary 
changes in company organization 
and management methods. Today, 
more than ever before, a company’s 
success or failure will depend on 
the quality of its management. On 
page 20 we are starting a two-part 
article on Operating Trends in the 
light of present managerial prob- 
lems. The second installment will 
be published in August. 


eee The modern electronic com- 


puter is not merely a machine. It is 
a system, which will override all 
other systems in the organization, 
will revolutionize the business into 
which it is introduced. In these still 
comparatively experimental years of 
electronics usage on a large scale, 
some thoughtful souls are moved to 
ponder the revolutionary effects of 
Computers—Are They Worth Their 
Salt? For one well-founded decision, 
see page 39. 


eee There are time cards available 
for all sorts of organizations; the 
key to the proper card lies in the 
particular need. Since the informa- 
tion recorded thereon is required by 
law, it behooves every business to 
ascertain what sort of card is best 
suited to its needs. Some Tips on 
Time Cards are to be found on page 
43. 


eee A facilitating factor in modern 
business is the ease with which docu- 
ments can be reproduced by machine. 
New techniques developed in the last 
few years in the copying of letters, 
blueprints, charts, and other papers 


are helping every type and size of 
business. The article on page 45 en- 
joins you to Be Original in Copying ; 
keep up with new developments in 
machines and techniques in duplicat- 
ing, for the benefit of your business 
and yourself. 


eee Faced with the reluctance of 
the banking fraternity to treat drafts 
in The Pre-Authorized Check Plan 
as cash items, one large insurance 
company has formulated and put into 
effect its own indemnity agreements 
to cover responsibility for such 
drafts. It is found that the com- 
pany’s expectations for the plan are 
being amply lived up to, not only 
in regard to ease of premium pay- 
ment but also in higher persistency 
and increased sales because of it. 
See page 47. 


eee The need for protection from 


natural and man-made hazards is a 
primary one, and this necessity is 
the mother of insurance. In chang- 
ing times, the needs for protection 
change and grow, increase and alter, 
and methods of providing that pro- 
tection must, perforce, do likewise. 
With such growing demands on the 
collective pocketbook of the insur- 
ance industry Control of Losses in 
the accident and health field is an 
important concern. Suggestions as 
to how such control may be effected 
are to be found on page 55. 


eee Of the more than four million 
people injured annually in home ac- 
cidents, more of them meet their dis- 
asters in the kitchen 


than in any 
other room. 


Homemakers can and 
should guard against accidents in 
the kitchen ; on page 65 are Thirteen 
Steps to Kitchen Safety. 


eee A question heard not so often 
as it used to be in the insurance in- 
dustry is, “Can there be a profitable 
union between life and general in- 
surance?” The answer to the ques- 
tion today, more than ever before, 
is “Yes.” The general lines pro- 
ducer who pleads lack of time or 
knowledge when he is approached 
about selling life and thus Broaden- 
ing the Market for 


his services 


should read the article on page 85, 
which points out that there is no time 
like the present to begin. 
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The 
TRI-STATE GROUP 


Farmers and Merchants 
Insurance Company 


All 
MULTIPLE LINE 


Experienced Underwriting 
Prompt Claims Handling 


Special En gineerin g Service 


Home Offices 
Tri-State Insurance Building 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Offering the 
fullest facilities 
for virtually 

every fire and 
casualty insurance 


need, 


The 
TRI-STATE GROUP 


is licensed to 

operate in the 
following twenty-eight 
states: 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OKLAHOMA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 
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mutual 


underwriting 
— by lines 


_ # t 
Premiums Losses j Comm. 


Earned Inc'd. Inc'd 








* Stat. 
Und. 
P. or L. 


Class 


of Business 


Fire ; $280,024 
Ext. Coverage 105,233 
Home Multi. Peri 75,154 
Coml. Multi. Peril 2,968 
Allied Fire 38,013 


45.7 : 15.5 
37.3 ‘ 19.2 
37.8 , 18.2 
58.0 9.2 
40.0 ‘ 13.6 


$44,808 
20,096 
6,064 
a= 37 
10,969 


Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 
Acc. & Health 
Group A. & H. 
Work. Comp. 


22,193 
30,835 
247,632 
151,443 
433,858 


70.0 , 5.6 
50.0 : 12.0 
62.0 . 18.2 
84.7 ; 3.0 
63.3 3 2.4 


1,734 
3,024 
—1,85! 
—1,244 
45,597 


Misc. B. |. Liab. 
Auto B. |. Liab. 
Auto P. D. Liab. 
Auto Coll. . 
Auto F. & T. 


145,494 
761,079 
343,939 
341,967 
176,835 


45.0 10.7 
63.8 95 
58.2 10.1 
48.7 d 10.3 
53.6 ( 


13,455 
—25,797 
13,525 
58,124 
18,248 


Misc. P. D. Liab. 
Fidelity 


29,599 
6,280 
2,808 
4,773 
9,044 


42.8 8. ‘ , 4,775 
47.6 ; ) 8. f : 921 
30.6 , . i , 575 
51.8 : ). d ‘ d 153 
48.2 t ? , 541 


20,294 22.8 2.6 8 16.0 
42 54.0 74 : 3.9 


| 9,272 
6 
4,486 49.8 1.3 ( . 2.2 | 
“ 
| 


3 
1,443 
2,380 
79,704 


7,669 31.1 14.2 ] ‘ 3.5 
115,539 16.6 0.7 0. , 7.5 


TOTALS 
* Last 000 omitted. 


$3,357,201 
premiums earned. 


$306,382 


55.5 9.2 , 74 5.5 2.4 
[ include Federal Taxes. 


t To premiums Does not 





UNDERWRITING FIGURES in the mutual NET PREMIUMS. WRITTEN 


GGREGATE 

Aire and casualty field are subject to easy misinter- 
pretation because of the wide differences in size of 
carrier, classes of business underwritten and plans of 
operation followed. Nevertheless they do show trends 
so we present a breakdown of underwriting experi- 
ence by lines. As the Factory Mutuals do not report 
experience on a completely segregated basis and their 
method of operation varies considerably from other 
carriers, we show them separately. 

Over-all premium volume in the mutual fire and 
casualty field increased nearly 114%4% in 1959 to ad- 
vance mutual writings to about $3,750,000,000 includ- 
ing some $130,000,000 written by several thousand 
small mutuals not included in the study. Every line 
except live stock showed an increase with largest dollar 
gains in automobile because of the rate increases. Of 
the 380 companies for which we have by-line underwrit- 
ing experience, 293 write fire insurance but only ten 
write boiler and machinery. Auto collision is under- 
written by 239 carriers, auto liability by 189 and ocean 
marine by only 13. 

Improvement in underwriting has been painfully 
slow with the loss ratio declining from a high 65.5% 
in 1957 to 64.9% in 1959 and the expense ratio down 
fractionally from 25.8% to 25.3% in the two year pe- 
riod. The combined loss and expense ratio declined 
nearly one point in 1958 but only half a point in 1959. 


For July, 1960 


(Last 060 omitted) 
%o 
1959 Increase 
$275,741 4.7 
100,798 0.5 
102,060 59.1 
3,651 68.2 
38,127 6.3 
22,010 53.6 
32,583 17.0 
268,718 11.2 
152,414 12.9 
432,263 74 
156,570 17.5 
794,828 14.3 
355,566 
348,715 
182,955 
30,553 
7,369 
2,552 
4,876 


1958 
$263,454 
100,329 
64,160 
2,170 
35,867 
14,333 
27,846 
241,611 
135,017 
406,254 
133,199 
695,397 
318,633 
328,661 
161,822 
27,718 
6,767 
2,477 
4,666 
9,056 9,426 
19,463 21,032 
44 40 
4,088 4,882 
3,229 8,106 
113,503 115,619 


orkmen's Compensatio 
. B. |. Liability 
B. |. Liability 
P. D. Liability 
to. Collision 
», Theft, Compre 
Liability 


Mutuals 


TOTALS $3,119,764 $3,475,454 

k’xperience in the various individual classes showed 
relatively small changes for most lines in this two year 
period, Full supporting tables by line by company will 
appear in Best's Aggregate & Averages, 1960 edition. 
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reciprocal underwriting 
-by lines — 


IFTY-NINE FIRE and casualty reciprocal or interin- 
ote exchanges operating in the United States 
in 1959 wrote net premiums (including membership 
fees) of nearly $475 million, up some 8% for the year. 

Over-all underwriting improved only 
moderately with the incurred loss ratio, including loss 
adjustment expenses, down over one point to 63.0%. 
The expense ratio was fractionally lower at 25.7%. 

Auto bodily injury liability amounted to $170 million 


experience 


and auto property damage to $80 million, underwritten 
by thirty-one carriers. Auto collision was nearly 
$94 million and auto fire and theft $54 million, under 
written by 38 carriers. Auto lines thus account for 
nearly $400 million of the $475 million underwritten 
in this field. Next largest lines are straight fire at $23 
million and workmen’s compensation at nearly $22 mil- 
lion. Statutory profit amounted to $50 million, nearly 
11%, before allocation of savings to subscribers. 


No. 
Class of 


of Business 


ju eee ee 26 
Extended Coverage 2 
Home, Multi. Per 

Coml. Multi. Per 

Allied Fire 


Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


5 c 
o7% ~ + + + 

ae 62 oooo 9 
== 
Zo 


c 
® ® 
+ 
< 


Mi 
A 
Au 
Au 
Au 
Mi; 
F; 
S 
GI 


> @ 
Qu 


wo 


Livestock .. 
Member Fees 
Misc. Unseg. 

TOTALS 


* Last 000 omitted #T 


lloyds underwriting 


Cos. 


* 


Premiums 


Written 


$23,034 
5,337 
4,04 


673 
363 
118 


$474,818 


earr ed. 


$464,583 


. 3 # 
Premiums _ Losses Adj. 
Earned Inc'd. Exp. 


$22,001 39.2 
5,049 35.7 
2,996 34.5 

136 34.5 
84] 51.7 


205 50.6 
6,296 41.6 
661 32.6 
10 27.8 
21,670 67.3 


8,500 
164,972 
79,616 
94,479 
53,649 


44.5 15.4 
57.7 14.4 
54.8 8.1 
52.0 6.5 
47.7 6.6 


1,884 40.9 6.9 
20 6.7 3.7 
132 23.0 2.4 
158 56.2 10.6 
169 36.5 4.0 


673 55.8 4.6 
363 : 
103 17.9 0.3 


53.4 9.6 


{To premiums written. 


t t 
Other Gen. +s 


Acq. Exp. Taxes 


Comm. 
Inc'd. 


19.8 ; 7.0 
26.9 . iB 
32.1 : 6.3 
9.0 . 12.6 
8.5 & 14.0 


4.5 0. 26. 
11.2 
29.7 
29.0 
12.0 


20.6 
13.3 
14.3 
13.4 
15.7 


y 4 4 


4.4 4.6 2.1 


** Does not include Federal taxes. 


*Stat. 
Und. 
P.orL. 


$5,138 
812 
48 

4 

-63 


23 
2,092 
114 
4 

780 


652 
4,636 
9,106 

16,578 
9,832 


330 
12 
14 
-3 
55 


65 
54 


by lines— 


HIRTEEN LLOYDS operating in the United States 
wrote about $61% million premiums in 1959 of which 
$4 million was auto collision and nearly $11%4 million 


Jie 


auto fire, theft and comprehensive. Fire and extended 
cover premiums aggregated about $750 thousand. The 
summary table follows: 


No. 


Class of 


of Business Cos. 


Fire 

Extended Coverage 
Home Multi. Per 
Allied Fire 

Inland Marine 


~>+os- ou 


>>>>=z 
c 4 


DNs 
ec: 


J "& Theft 
TOTALS . 


* Last 000 


* 


Premiums 


Written 


4 
4 


9 
Z 


$6,538 


s earned. 


- # 
Premiums _ Losses 


Earned Inc'd. 


$676 32.2 
244 44.4 
4 23.7 
9 25.4 
17 57.4 


| -38.6 

74 71.1 
192 50.8 
4,045 47.1 
1,469 38.5 


| . 
7 -1.5 
2 32.7 


$6,741 43.9 4.7 


{To premiums written. 


t t t 
Comm. Other : + 
Inc'd. Acq. Taxes 


-16.2 74 : 11.4 
8.4 4.5 ‘ 8.9 
74.9 er 
66.4 0.3 , I. 
17.0 3.6 : ai 
24.9 14.2 
16.9 
36.9 
39.1 £ 
44.0 7.7 


25.1 14.9 
66.8 i 
73.5 0.1 


34.2 7.1 ° 3.0 


** Does not include Federal taxes. 


*Stat. 
Und. 
P.orL. 


$379 
79 
| 

3 

2 


5 
9 
57 


| 
4 





Concerned about increasing your volume? 


Stepping up your tobacco consumption won't do it 
. .. but you can smoke out more business . . . offer 
better service . . . and save valued clients important 
premium dollars in advance, if you write the Public 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation coverages 
of Consolidated Mutual. 


CMIC specializes in high frequency risks . . . offer- 
ing you and your clients a concentrated service; 


handled by a team of experts and sold through 
brokers. 


See for yourself how quickly Consolidated can step 
up your sales volume. Ask for the details today. 


CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL 
INSURANCE!) GOMPANY 


HARRY STRONGIN, President 


100 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: In principal cities in the East and Midwest 








* — oe si ee 2 ee eee PR A Ss alan SN ” 


This very LOW COST policy is available during this Specia! Enrollment... 


REGARDLESS OF PAST OR PRESENT HEALTH! 


Designed to supplement your regular h Only Mutual of Omaha’s New 
—pays in addition to any other i ily Enroliment Policy offers 


—USE THIS EXTRA, WEEKLY CASH FO 





. .. for hospital and surgical expenses, or confinement i 
home following hospitalization. 
. . . for expenses not usually covered by your regular 
those for extra drugs, medicines, doctor and nursing 
. . . for other expenses brought on by a confinemen 
hospital, meals out, work days lost, extra help at hoi 

. or for any reason you see fit. Remember, this 
because it’s paid to you during a time when extra c 


GUARANTEED RENEWAB 


Your Family Enrollment Policy is guaranteed Furthe: 
renewable for life. Regardless of the number of out for 
times benefits are collected, regardless of any i 
future health changes . . . this policy is yours 

for life. 


Mutual 


V. J. SKUTT +» PRESIDENT 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATI 
HOME OFFICE * OMAHA + NEBRASKA 


The Largest Exclusive Health and: Accident Company in the W 





SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE. Mutual of Omaha provides I 
Insurance For All Ages: Income Protection « Hospital-Surgical « 
Medical « Minor Medical « Air Travel « Student «Special Risks « 
Insurance ¢ Senior Security * Mail coupon for full information. 
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Acceptable Sureties 


7 FOLLOWING COMPANIES, except where otherwise 
noted, have complied with the law and the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department and are acceptable as 
sureties on Federal bonds, to the extent indicated oppo- 
site their respective names (net limit on any one risk). 


Underwriting Limitations—(see footnote b) 


The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. .... 
Aetna Insurance Company 

Allegheny Mutual Casualty Co. ........ 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
American Casualty Co. of Reading 
American Central Insurance Co. ....... 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. 
American Fidelity Co. 

American General Insurance Co. 
American Guarantee and Liability 
American Home Assurance Co. 
American Indemnity Co. 

The American Insurance Co. .......... 
American Motorists Insurance Co. ..... 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. . . 
American Re-Insurance Co. ........... 
American States Insurance Co. ........ 
American Surety Co. of New York .... 
po oe 


Argonaut Insurance Co. (auth. June 12, 


1959) 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. ......... 
Auto-Owners Insurance Co. 
Bankers and Shippers 
(auth. May 1, 1960) 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston Insurance Co. 
The Buckeye Union Casualty Co. ...... 
The Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co. ....... 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co. ....... 
Cascade Insurance Company ; 
The Celina Mutual Insurance Co. 
Centennial Insurance Company 
Central Mutual Insurance Co. (auth. Jan. 
20, 1960) 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp. .... 
The Cincinnati Insurance Co. 
Citizens Casualty Company of N. Y. 
Citizens Insurance Company of N. 
(auth. Nov. 17, 1959) 
Columbia Casualty Co. ........ 
Commercial Insurance Company 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co, 
i g 


Insurance 


For July, 1960 


$22,430,000 
8,924,000 
107,000 
4,621,000 
2,244,000 
898,000 
596,000 
367 000 
284.000 
.287 ,000 
766,000 
2,146,000 
522,000 
10,752,000 
1,000,000 
3,722,000 
785,000 
3,363,000 
1,400,000 
2,213,000 
723,000 


417,000 
213,000 
193,000 
360,000 


108,000 
467 000 
3,777 000 
504,000 
,103,000 
46 000 
210,000 
158,000 
301,000 
693,000 


367 000 
887,000 
114,000 
207,000 


670,000 
876,000 
1,537,000 
401,000 


826,000 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Indemnity Co. 
Continental Casualty Co. 
The Continental 
May 1, 1960) 
Cosmopolitan Mutual 
(auth. Feb. 18, 1960) 
Employers Casualty Co. 
The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. .... 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co. ....... 
Employers Mutual of Wausau 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
Farmers Elevator Mutual Insurance Co. 
Federal Insurance Co. ........0sc0000s 
The Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. ............... 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company ! 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ... 
Firemen’s Insurance Company 
Florida Home Insurance Co. .......... 
Founders’ Insurance Co. .............. 
The Fulton Insurance Co. ............ 
General Fire and Casualty Company ... 
General Insurance Co. of America 
General Insurance Corporation 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Colo teenie CO. oc knee eacecdses 
Granite State Insurance Co.” 


Insurance Co. (auth. 


Insurance Co. 


Great American Insurance Co. ......... 

Gulf American Fire and Casualty Co. .. 

The Hanover Insurance Co. 

Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. ........ 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. .. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. .......... 

Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co. 

The Home Indemnity Co. 

The Home Insurance Co. ............. 

Home Insurance Co. of Hawaii 

Houston Fire and Casualty Insurance Co. 

Hudson Insurance Company 

Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. ...... 

Industrial Indemnity Co. 

Inland Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of N. A. .......... 

The Insurance Co. of the State of Pa. ... 

International Fidelity Insurance Co. .... 

Iowa Mutual Insurance Co. ........... 

Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
(auth. May 1, 1960) 

The Kansas Bankers Surety Co. ....... 


5,088,000 
507,000 
20,244,000 


82,412,000 


676,000 
778,000 
1,237,000 
1,286,000 
5,499,000 
2,371,000 
1,633,000 
334,000 
11,577,000 
11,901,000 
5,191,000 
3,843,000 
18,116,000 
9,023,000 
163,000 
191,000 
486,000 
543,000 | 
8,573,000 
266,000 : 
5,396,000 . 
6,001,000 
5,150,000 
721,000 
19,964,000 
97 000 
2,390,000 
1,415,000 
15,590,000 
41,038,000 
406,000 
1,854,000 
29,399 000 
463,000 
709,000 
295,000 
13,129.000 
1,015,000 
192,000 
54,995,000 
869,000 
213,000 
202,000 


727 000 
76,000 


1 Formerly The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York. 
Cc 


Name changed, effective July 1, 1959 


2 Formerly Granite State Fire Insurance Company. 
tive September 30, 1959. 


(Continued on page 121) 


Name changed, effec- 





T THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners a new model 
casualty, surety, fire, marine, and in- 
land marine insurance rate regula- 
tory bill was submitted by the Na- 
tional Association of Independent 
Insurers. In presenting the bill, 
Vestal Lemmon, general manager of 
the NAII, made the following state- 
ment to the Committee on Rates and 
Rating Organizations of the NAIC. 
(The bill itself follows Mr 
mon’s statement. } 


Lem- 


“Our Association has made an in- 
tensive and painstaking appraisal of 
the All-Industry rating bills and the 
rating laws of the several states. It 
was the consensus of our study com- 
mittee and Board of Governors that 
at least six major problem areas un- 
der existing laws warranted imme- 
diate attention in the 
preserving state regulation and ben- 
efiting the public: 


interests of 


“First, in many instances the pro- 
cedures governing rate filings have 
not enabled insurers to 
promptly enough to changing cir- 
Unwarranted 


resj yond 


cumstances. delays 


have occurred to proposals both for 


18 


upward and downward rate adjust- 
ments. 

“Second, those filing procedures 
have imposed unnecessary adminis- 
trative burdens upon the commis- 
sioners, who are obliged to devote 
resources of staff and time to rou- 
tine, ministerial functions which 
might more appropriately be directed 
to major regulatory problems. 

“Third, the absence in most rating 
laws of any definitions of the tests 
for rate excessiveness or inadequacy 
has caused uncertainty on the part 
of both the regulators and the regu- 
lated. This deficiency has aggravated 
the two problems just cited. 

“Fourth, ambiguities in the pro- 
visions of most rating laws have 
given rise to the assertion by certain 
groups of companies of an alleged 
right to oppose as “aggrieved per- 
sons” the rate filings of competitor 
companies. 

“Fifth, the deviation procedure, in 
recognizing bureaus as adverse 
parties and in necessitating annual 
renewal of deviations, has proved 
cumbersome and costly, and has of- 
ten delayed enjoyment by the public 
of rate reductions. 


“Sixth, the existence of separate 
fire and casualty rating laws in most 
states has unnecessarily complicated 
the application of those laws to rates 
for multi-peril package coverages. 


Enhances State Supervision 


“T am pleased to report that I am 
prepared to submit to the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners a proposed model bill which 
we believe remedies these and other 
shortcomings of present laws, and 
which greatly enhances the cause of 
state supervision of the insurance 
business in the public interest. 

“This bill is the product of a spe- 
cial committee of our Association 
made up of a representative cross- 
section of our membership. It was 
unanimously adopted by that com- 
mittee and by our Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

“Although many man-hours of 
study and draftmanship have gone 
into the bill, we do not present it 
as final or perfect. After there has 
been ample opportunity to review it, 
we will be glad to discuss any of its 
provisions with the committee and 

(Continued on page 70) 
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now! BOSTON x 


is nearer... 
4 wherever you 


GENE V. MITCHELL, Kansas City Regional Manager (stand- 
ing at left) with (l. to r. seated) GURN PRICE, State Agent; 
DONALD R. HANEY, Casualty Underwriter; c. Dp. MCCORMACK, 
State Agent; D. E. PARRY, State Agent; EARL HUNTOON, Chief 
Accountant; and (l. to r. standing in background) HOMER A. 


BUNCE, State Agent; EARL B. DE SHON, Loss Superintendent; 
CHARLES F. HOWALD, Fire Underwriter; 3. 8. PATTERSON, State 


Agent; ROLAND L, BRANTLEY, Assistant Fire Underwriter; 
WILLIAM M. CHICK, Marine Underwriter. 





The Boston Insurance Group brings faster, more 
dependable service to Independent Insurance Agents 
everywhere, through its nationwide “Local Home Office” 
organization. Strategically located to bring the advan- 
tages of close contact and informed cooperation to local 
Agents throughout the country is a network of 11 Regional 
Offices, 45 Principal Branch and Service Offices, and 
13 Managing General Agencies. This field-oriented 
organization assures Boston Agents of a minimum of 
problems, and a resulting opportunity to develop the 
soundest kind of relationships with their clients. 


The Boston Group’s modern approach to service under 
the American Agency System reflects the philosophy of 


One of a Series 


% Regional Office @ Principal Branch or Service Office @ Managing General Agency 


youthful, progressive management of an organization 
with a long tradition of integrity and dependability. It 
brings nearby Boston service to more than 8,000 Inde- 
pendent Insurance Agents writing in all 50 States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and 
Canada .. . and in foreign countries through our foreign 
department, the American Foreign Insurance Association. 
You too can take advantage of the superior service Boston 
brings to your area. For complete details, we invite 
you now to contact your Boston Group Local Office. 


BOSTON INSURANCE GROUP 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPA 


EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


87 KILBY STREET oy 
\ BOSTON 2, MASSACHUSETTS YOUR) MF dependent 
NY Insurance | AGENT 


“seeves/ vow pease 
SS 





FRANK LANG 
President 
Frank Lang & Associates, Inc. 
New York 


F ALL THE PEOPLE in an organ- 
O) ization. only the president can- 
not send his problems “up the line” 
The 
president is the “lonesomest’”’ man 
in the world. talk 
about his problems? Where will he 
get counsel, advice, inter-exchange 


or turn for help to a senior. 


To whom can he 


of thoughts and, at times, commiser- 
ation ? 


Sources of Counsel 


1. Will he turn to his executive 
staff 
mittees? This group is paid to solve 


individually or through com- 


problems, and even to keep them 
from However, 
problem exists, the staff is as in- 
volved as the president and will 
look to him for leadership and an- 
swers. Furthermore, execu- 
tive naturally has a selfish interest 
and will 


arising. once a 


each 


favor or disfavor certain 
courses of action depending upon 
his personal, 
tercompany political 
Therefore, there are many times 
when the president must seek an- 
swers outside the organization. 

2. Can a president resort to his 
board of directors? One function of 
the board is to advise and guide in 
How- 
ever, in many insurance companies, 
this may be more theoretical than 
actual. Many insurance boards are 
almost solely concerned with the 
investment function, to the neglect 
of insurance operations. The board 
may be able to give general counsel, 


functional, or in- 


alignments. 


over-all company problems. 
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but is usually not qualified to pro- 
vide answers to complicated, spe- 
cialized problems characteristic of 
insurance. And then, of course, 
many presidents may be understand- 
ably hesitant to reveal certain seri- 
ous problems to their board, at least 
until they have remedial programs 
to propose. 

3. Can a president seek counsel 
from presidents of other insurance 
companies? Many presidents feel 
that their best confidants are old 
cronies with similar problems. By 
talking with them, a president may 
derive comfort or consolation by 
learning that some others are even 
worse off. Often, such consultation 
will result in constructive sugges- 
tions. However, in many instances, 
a president will be talking with his 
counterpart who has similar prob- 
lems and is seeking the same an- 
swers. It is like looking into a 


¢ : #* aap 


In all phases of operations 


mirror which cannot create but only 
reflect. 
4. Can a president turn to the staffs 
of trade associations and rating 
bureaus? Many of the personnel 
are highly trained, well qualified, 
currently informed and in a good 
position to advise. However, it must 
be realized that they depend for 
their livelihood on the very men who 
seek their advice. Diplomacy, or 
shall we call it public relations, will 
often necessarily dictate their coun- 
sel. 
5. Can the president be helped by 
supervisory officials? It is super- 
fluous to explain the reluctance of a 
president to take his company’s 
troubles to, or ask guidance from, 
this group, except in extreme emer- 
gencies. In many instances this 
source of advice is not broadly or 
technically informed in areas need- 
ing attention. 
6. Perhaps assistance is available 
from bankers, lawyers, accountants, 
friends in other businesses? They 
can help if they understand the in- 
tricacies of the insurance business ; 
if they can take the time to study 
the company involved and its spe- 
cific problems, and if they have the 
courage to tell the truth to a man 
who may be an important source 
of business. 
7. How about professional con- 
sultants? These men can be help- 
ful, provided they already under- 
stand the highly specialized prob- 
lems of the insurance business with- 
out the necessity of learning them at 
the company’s expense. 

The consultant admittedly will 
not know as much about the details 
of the president’s company as he 
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does. The consultant probably is 
not more gifted than many com- 
pany executives. However, he will 
take an impersonal, objective posi- 
tion and devote the necessary efforts 
to evaluate the company’s problems. 
Based on his broad background he 
can bring a large variety of experi- 
ences to bear upon them. 

I am the first to admit frankly 
that consultants are no panacea for 
all ills. Yet, they will tell the truth 
and find answers, because their liv- 
ing depends upon forthright analysis 
and ability to solve a president’s 
problems. 

The insurance company president 
needs someone to confirm or dis- 
agree with what he already thinks 
he knows. If his confidant does 
nothing else but perform this func- 
tion, he has made an important 
contribution. 

What is the most important task 
facing the president of an insurance 
company in today’s fast changing 
insurance world? In the judgment 
of our firm, it is gaining insight into 
and planning for the future. This 
requires a thorough evaluation of 
trends in all phases of operations. 

Based on our firm’s experiences 
with many companies, and close 
contact with the business in general, 
I would like to consider some of the 
current trends in several functional 
areas. 

Organization and Management Phi- 
losophy: 

The new economic climate in 
which insurance executives have 
found themselves in the past decade 
has forced many radical changes. In 
the face of a highly competitive mar- 
ket, rising costs and narrowing 
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profit margins, the acceptance of 
multiple line thinking (including life 
and accident lines), one stop sell- 
ing, the inroads of specialty com- 
panies, and the progress of elec- 
tronic data methods, 
revolutionary changes in organiza- 
tional structure and management 
outlook have become mandatory. 
We must run faster to stand still. 
It is the responsibility of manage- 
ment to adapt with alacrity to these 
changing conditions. In other words, 
the criterion which determines suc- 
cess or failure is quality of manage- 
ment. 

Many of the more forward look- 
ing companies have been planning 
their future progress and some are 
already well on the way. There are, 
unfortunately, many companies 
dominated by an executive group 
which has not kept pace with cur- 
rent demands. The top executives 
of such companies have surrounded 
themselves with middle manage- 
ment which has been schooled to 
take orders without question. This 
type of management crew does not 
want to rock the boat, but they are 
heading into stormy seas, neverthe- 
less. 


processing 


The company relying on outdated 
methods must take 
courses to survive. 
1. It can take the initiative and as 
rapidly as its financial structure will 
permit, enlarge its markets, its 
facilities and its outlets. This may 
involve a merger, acquisition of 
another company, purchase of gen- 
eral agencies, or other means of ex- 
pansion. 


one of four 


2. It can narrow its operations and 
become a specialty company, offer- 


ing either one line of insurance, a 
unique type of service or some fea- 
ture not generally offered by its 
competitors. 

3. It can restrict its operation to a 
geographically limited area and try 
to provide superior agency and pol- 
icyholder service through 
control of expenses. 

4. It can seek affiliation with a 
stronger company which will be 
willing to absorb it into its cor- 
porate structure. 


closer 


More Liquidations 


[ believe we can expect an in- 
creasing number of liquidations in 
the future as companies find the 
going tougher. One investment au- 
thority has flatly stated that 80% to 
90% of insurers will disappear in 
the next twenty years. For what- 
ever comfort it may provide, my 
own opinion is that this view is 
somewhat pessimistic but at best we 
can expect about half of the com- 
panies to continue operations at that 
time. 

The subject of the functions of 
management has come in for a 
considerable amount of “kicking 
around” lately. I think the best an- 
swer has come from General Elec- 
tric, which after years of intensive 
research came up with the follow- 


ing : 


“Management is a separate func- 
tion, distinct and apart from the 
other functions of business such as 
producing, selling, etc. The job of 
management is the additional force 
which sees that these other ‘tasks’ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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are accomplished and 


achieved.” 


ol ject ives 


The function of the president un- 
der this understanding of 
agement can be 


man- 
gre ruped into 
organizational plan- 
operational and 
coordination, and control and meas- 
urement. 


three areas 


ning, integration 


These three elements of manage- 


ment are equally important. How- 
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ever, because of the rapidly chang- 
ing insurance environment and the 
critical management manpower sit- 
uation, more attention is now being 
given to the need for organizational 
planning. 

Successful planning calls for a 
completely open mind and an elimin- 
ation of predetermined prejudices. 
Rather than discuss in general terms 
the vital importance of setting up 
over-all objectives, companywide 
policies, formal organization struc- 
ture, defined lines of authority, and 
scope of responsibility, | would like 
to cite a client case history. It 
demonstrates that these are not 
terms for management to bandy 
about, but concepts to be practically 
applied which will determine the 
success or failure of an 
company. 


insurance 


The case concerns the reorganiza- 
tion of a well established medium- 
sized fire company which had gone 
multiple line six years ago. Under- 
writing losses were so severe that 
the board of directors requested us 
to investigate the problem. While 
the company had many serious prob- 
lem areas, they all could be traced 
back fundamentally to organization. 

For one hundred years, the com- 
pany developed around strong per- 
sonalities rather than 
areas. 


functional 


Field men operated almost au- 
tonomously. 
reported to 
president, in 


While they nominally 
the agency 
actuality they were 

supervised by the fire underwriting 

secretaries in charge of various ter- 
ritories. 


vice- 


Lines of reporting authority were 
so undefined that field men in- 
formed us that, at times, they had 
to contact as nine home 
office people to obtain a decision on 
an important issue. 


many as 


Duplication and Ambiguity 


In keeping with the existing com- 
partmental type of organization, the 
casualty department grew almost as 
a company within the company 
maintaining separate field men, 
claims department, clerical pro- 
cedures, etc. There was little coordi- 
nation or acceptance of its work by 
existing departments, causing a 
tremendous amount of duplication 


as well as ambiguity in scope of 
responsibility. 

There existed rivalry between the 
claim and loss departments rather 
than cooperation, and_ processing 
functions were often duplicated. The 
accounting department had ceased to 
be a service department and as- 
sumed policy making decisions, 
thereby intruding in the sphere of 
various operating departments. 

Separate procedures were estab- 
lished in the two semi-autonomous 
service offices. Reporting authority 
was divided with one service office 
reporting to a so-called home office 
coordinator, and in the other the 
functional department heads were 
supervised by their home office ex- 
ecutive counterparts. 

The degree of autonomy of the 
individual departments was carried 
to such an extent that under its 
current setup, no coordination of 
effort was possible. Organizational 
planning and control were com- 
pletely lacking. 


A Definite Pian 


After our initial review of the en- 
tire company’s operation, our first 
recommendation was to establish 
a definite plan of organization, based 
on insurance functions without re- 
gard to current personalities. 

Executive positions were estab- 
lished to direct all activities in the 
underwriting, claims and sales func- 
tions and a new position was cre- 
ated—Vice President of Field Ad- 
ministration—to direct all branch 
and agency operations. 

We clarified lines of vertical au- 
thority as well as provided for 
adequate lateral communication 
between departments. An organiza- 
tion manual was prepared spelling 
out clearly the objectives, line of 
authority and scope of responsibility, 
and cross relationships of every su- 
pervisory position in the company. 

We estimate that it will take at 
least another year for the complete 
reorganization plan to be effected 
because of personnel replacements, 
necessary early retirements and re- 
cruitments of certain essential tal- 
ent from the outside. 

This is not an isolated case. There 
are more insurance companies of 
this type around right today than 
the industry would like to admit. 
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These will have to become competi- 
tive or be absorbed by the better 
managed companies and groups. 


Fundamental Concepts 


There are certain fundamental 
concepts which we have found to be 
generally applicable to the insur- 
ance business. 

1. The organization structure 
should be designed for business per- 
formance and growth as opposed to 
certain academic patterns. The 
plan should be pointed toward ex- 
pansion rather than to just “put on 
a 

2. The organization plan should 
contain the least possible number of 
management levels. 

3. The structure should be designed 
to simplify identification and devel- 
opment of tomorrow’s management. 
4. There should be a clear delinea- 
tion of line and staff functions and 
an understanding of relationships 
between the two. An_ increasing 
number of insurance companies are 
using a functional plan of organiza- 
tion under which jobs are logically 
established. Personnel is recruited 
to fit them, rather than making the 
organization fit the personnel. 

5. It is essential that unity of com- 
mand be maintained. One individ- 
ual should only have one boss. In- 
structions should be passed through 
successive levels until they reach 
the individual for whom they are 
intended. 


Company-Wide Policies 


There is a definite trend toward 
making company objectives and pol- 
icies company-wide, in scope, rather 
than departmental. There is also an 
organizational trend away from 
compartmentalization by class of 
business. Fire and casualty lines 
are increasingly being handled by 
single production, underwriting, 
and claims departments, with their 
efforts integrated as far as possible 
toward a common company objec- 
tive. The thinking of management 
is more toward the over-all opera- 
tions and results instead of depart- 
mental achievements. Unfortu- 
nately, the establishment of company 
objectives, policies and organiza- 
tional structure, necessary as they 
are, does not provide the complete 
solution to meeting and _ beating 

(Continued on the next page) 
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competition today. Now, even more 
than ever before, the recruitment, 
training, and long term develop- 
ment of management potential is 
mandatory. Mediocrity in leader- 
ship and performance can be fatal. 

Let us now look at some of the 
specific current and possible future 
trends in the various major func- 
tional areas. 


Insurance companies are cur- 
rently in an era of marketing tur- 
moil. This condition is not likely to 
subside but can be expected to in- 
crease. Conflicting trends in funda- 
mental sales philosophy and prac- 
tices are resulting in radical changes 
involving all phases of insurance 
distribution. Many sales principles 
which have been considered sac- 
rosanct for more than one hundred 
years have been discarded. 
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Many companies are developing 
a sales force and techniques to en- 
compass all lines. 

An increasing number of life 
companies are seeking, wherever 
state laws permit, fire and casualty 
outlets. The threat of life com- 
panies invading the fire and casualty 
field, with their door-to-door sales- 
men or agents and weekly and 
monthly premium collections, poses 
a real potential headache to prop- 
erty and casualty carriers, particu- 
larly those companies whose bread 
and butter lies in personal lines. 

3ureau companies have had to 
develop non-bureau affiliates to 
meet competition and are, in effect, 
competing with themselves and 
their traditional way of doing busi- 
ness. Other companies have with- 
drawn wholly or partially from 
bureaus. 


A Broader Concept 


Distribution is no longer limited 
to the selling function. It has 
evolved to the much broader con- 
cept of total marketing. This in- 
cludes the functions of product and 
market planning, cooperation and 
coordination with underwriters in 
establishing and applying selection 
standards, training and supervision 
of field staff and agency force, con- 
trol of sales costs, and integration 
of advertising and promotion into 
the total merchandising program. 

To better coordinate company- 
wide production efforts, a single, 
broad, marketing department under 
control of one officer is becoming 
popular. This step has proven to 
be necessary to coordinate all mar- 
keting activities regardless of the 
department in which they are lo- 
cated. This arrangement also pro- 
vides for more rapid adjustment to 
changing situations, and unity of 
leadership of total production ef- 
forts. 

As competition is becoming 
keener, new products as well as 
merchandising approaches are being 
developed. It is essential, therefore, 
for every company to evaluate its 
own marketing practices in the per- 
spective of impending changes, and 
to develop concrete planning and 
follow-up. 

There is increased talk about use 
of the group coverage concept in 
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fire and casualty lines. While cur- 
rently only legal in a few states, 
it appears likely that looking at the 
growth of group life and disability 
insurance, property and liability in- 
surance distribution will move in the 
same direction. 

There is a marked trend toward 
“one-stop” or “account” selling. 
The latest tendency is to provide 
the insured with complete protec- 
tion under as few policies as pos- 
sible. 

There is a significant increase in 
the volume and variety of time pay- 
ment and short term poliey plans. 
Policy terms are now feasible for 
virtually any period from more than 
five years for some coverages to 
one month in the auto line. The 
volume of six and three month auto 
policies has grown tremendously. 
Payment plans ranging from “any 
amount” to fully prepaid policies 
are now available and causing prob- 
lems in reserving, collection, and 
cost of servicing. In addition, com- 
petition has almost eliminated any 
profits formerly realized from time 
payment plans. 

A most important effect of the 
short term and time payment plan is 
its impact on policyholder funds 
available for investment. Such 
funds will certainly be proportion- 
ately reduced as unearned premium 
reserves diminish, even though writ- 
ings remain constant or grow. 


Needs Re-valuation 


The use of the ratio of unearned 
premiums to policyholders’ surplus 
as a measurement of financial 
strength and prudent sales manage- 
ment of companies will need radical 
re-valuation. 

A more extensive use of deducti- 
bles will require a more careful 
scrutiny of risks to guarantee in- 
surance to value. Laxity in this 
respect will have adverse loss ratio 
effect. 

The profit squeeze is resulting in 
an increased tendency toward the 
elimination or reduction of accom- 
modation coverages, particularly on 
commercial lines. 

National advertising and mass 
marketing by the giants has had its 
impact on the smaller and middle 
sized companies which can not af- 
ford such programs. Many have 
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retreated to their own back yards 
where they are well known, where 
their employees are members of the 
community, and where they can 
provide good service at reasonable 
cost. 

Merit rating plans and packaged 
policies, usually sold at deviated 
rates and with reduced agency com- 
missions, are tending to equalize 
both price to the consumer and ac- 
quisition cost to the companies, as 
between mutual and stock, and ex- 


clusive and independent agency in- 
surers. With these changes and the 
consequent elimination of cost dif- 
ferentials as a significant selling 
point, will it not be service, financial 
stability, and, above all, skilled man- 
agement that will determine the suc- 
cess or failure of companies? 
Commercial organizations are tak- 
ing a more educated and systematic 
approach toward their insurance 
problems. Larger companies in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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many areas of business are acquir- 
ing experienced insurance men and 
developing departments whose ex- 
clusive function is to keep the com- 
pany adequately covered as econom- 
ically as possible. 

Agents need more sales training 
as well as technical assistance so 
that they may be able to better keep 
abreast of coverage innovations. 
This training is specially important 
in the adaptation to sales techniques 
of technical lines. Field technicians 
are now used by some companies 
to work with agents in survey selling 
of commercial accounts. 
taking 
fieldmen 


Change is 
calibre of 


the 
and ap- 
proach to the prospective insured. 


place in 
their 


The “glad hand” technique is being 
replaced by the businesslike ap- 
proach of a specialist with technical 
“know-how” and the ability to ana- 
lyze the prospect’s insurance needs. 
Companies are either putting under- 
writers in the field or giving their 
salesmen and agents more intensi- 
fied underwriting training 

Agencies are concentrating busi- 
ness in the hands of a few of their 
insurers. As the older agency com- 
panies direct their competitive ef- 
forts against the exclusive agency 
companies, | expect great accelera- 
tion of this trend. 

Agency companies—|I hope—will 
continue their efforts to streamline 
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procedures. One of these efforts 
is likely to be the increasing elimina- 
tion of account currents, in favor of 
direct company billing. Direct bill- 
ing is not only more simple and 
efficient, but releases the agent from 
detailed non-productive work, giv- 
ing him more time to sell. Automa- 
tion provides a tremendous boost to 
this method of premium accounting. 
In the face of these many involved 
and often conflicting trends, it is 
obvious that management’s decision 
as to which path to plot its course 
is one requiring considerable re- 
search, evaluation of its own finan- 
cial and production potential, and 
sound interpretation of the com- 
pany’s purpose and objectives. 
(To be Continued ) 


COMMISSIONERS' MEETING 


A NEW MODEL rate regulatory law 
was submitted by the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers to 
the Committee on Rates and Rating 
Organizations of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at the annual meeting of the 
NAIC in San Francisco. The pro- 
posed law would cover fire, marine, 
casualty, surety and inland marine 
insurance and combinations thereof 
and, according to Vestal Lemmon, 
general manager of the N.A.I.L., 
includes six significant changes from 
the All-Industry laws. These are: 
(1) Rate filings would become ef- 
fective immediately ; (2) Definitions 
are established for “excessive” and 
“inadequate” rates; (3) Fire and 
casualty rating laws are combined 
into one; (4) Competitors, as ag- 
grieved parties, are eliminated; (5) 
The necessity of renewing deviations 
annually is eliminated ; (6) The hand 
of the insurance commissioner 1s 
strengthened in effectively regulat- 
ing rates in the public interest by 
providing for healthy, vigorous com- 
petition. 

In testimony before the N.A.I.C.’s 
sub-committee to review fire and 
casualty rating laws and regulations, 
James F. Crafts, president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, recommended the establish- 
ment of one central _ statistical 
bureau with which every licensed in- 
surer would be required to file its 


pure loss data. The statistics would 
then be used by the individual com- 
panies as a base to determine their 
own premium charges, free of regu- 
lation, except for the application of 
the basic standards in all rating laws. 

John R. Barry, president of the 
Corroon and Reynolds group, in 
testimony before the same commit- 
tee recommended the creation of 
commissions to deal with rates with 
the term of office of their members 
continuing regardless of the term of 
office of any elected official. The 
committee will organize the testi- 
mony it has heard at several meet- 
ings and present a report, with 
recommendations, to the December 
meeting of the Association in New 
York. 

A proposed surplus lines law, 
somewhat along the lines of recent 
New Jersey legislation, was pre- 
sented to the association. Among its 
provisions was one for a list of ap- 
proved companies. Industry spokes- 
men endorsed the legislation in 
principle but suggested that time be 
allowed to study the details. 

A subcommittee chairmanned by 
Commissioner Pearson of West Vir- 
ginia reported on the increasing 
rentals for concessions in airports for 
trip insurance sales. The combina- 
tion of increasing demands by air- 
port operators and a willingness of 
insurers to bid high for the locations, 
may lead to excessive rates or inade- 
quate benefits, the subcommittee re- 
ported. Several solutions were of- 
fered including hearings to determine 
reasonable rentals and withdrawal 
of approval of forms if benefits ap- 
pear too small in comparison to pre- 
miums. 


INDEPENDENT FILING 
UPHELD 


THE RIGHT OF THE Insurance Com- 
pany of North America to file inde- 
pendent fire rates and forms while 
remaining a subscriber of the Wash- 
ington Surveying and Rating Bu- 
reau has been upheld unanimously by 
that state’s Supreme Court. The 
case dates back to a filing by the 
company in April 1958. It was dis- 
approved by the commissioner whose 
ruling was upheld by the Superior 
Court. The company appealed to 
the Supreme Court and has been 
upheld. 
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SLUNG PARADE 


Put More ‘Sell’ in 
Selling 


“IT WIsH you’p listen to salesmen as 
they talk,” a friend suggested, “It 
will discourage you.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“There’s so little ‘sell’ in their 
selling,” was his explanation, which 
made me perplexed, so I asked him 
if he would explain. He did. 

Said he: “They use words which 
are colorless, dull, dry, boring. They 
use words which don’t move you but 
lull you. They succeed in eliminat- 
ing most of that marvelous quality of 
‘sell’ from their selling. And they 
wonder, some of them, why is it they 
don’t sell more.” 

I told the salesman I’d do as he 
suggested, make it a point to hear 
as many salesmen as I could, put 
each under the microscope to see 
how much “sell” there was in what 
they said. Although some salesmen 
are masters of putting this indefin- 
able quality of “‘sell” in their words, 
most of thein, I am sorry to report, 
do not, 


The Words that Sell 


ABOUT THIS TIME I came across a 
word study by one of the leading 
merchandisers of a large city in the 
United States. Tired of listening to 
dull sales talks by his salespeople, he 
made up a list of bad words to use, 
good words to use. 

“Use sales-pulling words,” his 
advice runs; “use masculine, rugged 
words with men, and feminine words 
with women.” 

Here are some examples he quotes 
in his study: Instead of the word 
DURABLE, use RUGGED; in- 
stead of NEAT, use TRIM;; in place 
of MERCHANDISE or PROD- 
UCTS, name the products—SUIT, 
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HAT, JACKET; don’t call them 
consumers ; call them USERS. 

In place of referring to those who 
buy as MY CUSTOMER, use the 
simple word YOU, and 
of ECONOMICAL 
VALUE-WISE. 

You will get the distinction here, 
of course, but you will understand it 
better when you see what he means, 
in selling to men, to use masculine, 
rugged words, 

He continues: Don’t say HO- 
SIERY, say SOCKS, HOSE; don’t 
say EXQUISITE, say PERFECT 
TAILORING; don’t say BEAUTI- 
FUL, say HANDSOME; don’t say 
SPARKLING, say BRIGHT ; don’t 
say LAVISH, say RICH, and so 
forth. 


instead 
better use 


Be a Word Economist 


ANOTHER POINT MY FRIEND MADE, 
one I must agree with, is that many 
salesmen could learn word economy 
to their advantage. 

“Of what use to use two, three, 
four, half a dozen words when one 
simple word would do?” he inquired. 

“Of course,” said he and he gave 
me these : 

Don’t say IN THE EVENT OF, 
merely say IF; don’t say WITH 
REFERENCE TO, say ABOUT; 
don’t say IN ACCORDING 
WITH, say BY; don’t say PRIOR 
TO, say BEFORE; don’t say IN 
THE NATURE OF, say LIKE; 
don’t say FOR THE REASON 
THAT, say SINCE; don’t say IN 
ORDER TO, say TO; don’t say 
INASMUCH AS, say SINCE; 
don’t say FOR THIS REASON, 
say SO; don’t say MORE SPE- 
CIFICALLY, say FOR. 

What is the best way for a sales- 
man to go about putting more “sell” 
into his selling words? 


Listen to the "Pros" 


| THINK HE CAN take a postgraduate 
course in the subject any day, by 
listening to the best radio and TV 
commercials, especially the latter. 

Here the masters of word magic 
are at work. Every word is weighed. 
Every word costs a king’s ransom 
to put on the air. Every word must 
be right. And every word is limited 
by rule, so there is no verbosity, no 
wasted effort. 

So when you watch TV, don’t 
watch it for entertainment, but for 
education. Let the $50,000 and $100,- 
000 a year word masters teach you 
the little tricks of their profession— 
how to put “sell” into selling words. 

But I think I couldn’t recommend 
a better example for your reading to 
master this art than the speeches of 
Sir Winston Churchill. Note the 
vivid imagery he puts into his sen- 
tences. Note the skill with which he 
introduces all the arts of persuasion. 
Each of those speeches has a world 
of the quality we call “sell” in it— 
the quality which you most need to 
get into your words. 

Yes, I am inclined to think my 
friend is right: we do need to put 
more “sell” into our selling in this 
country. We need to weigh each 
word, make sure each word is a sell- 
ing word or eliminate it altogether. 
We have so few minutes with our 
prospects, you know. 
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MODERN AIDS 


to 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


A fully automatic dial telephone system 
for internal communication needs can now 
be installed in almost any office, according 
to the DuKane Corporation. Heart of the 
new system is a compact, lightweight 
automatic switchboard, smaller than a 
portable typewriter case, and easily 
mounted under a desk, behind a counter, 
or even on a plywood partition. 

The “10/1” telephone system is designed 
to fill the needs of smaller businesses, or 
to provide internal communications wholly 
within departments of larger organizations. 
Twe to ten lines are possible, and provision 
can also be made for loudspeaker paging 
in special areas. Both desk and wall tele- 
phone instruments are available. 

To reach any other phone in the system, 
the user simply dials a‘ single digit. 
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office efficiency 


FLEXIBLE FURNITURE 


Flexibility as broad as the user’s im- 
agination is claimed for a new line of 
office furniture being introduced by All- 
Steel Equipment Incorporated. The new 
4000 Line consists of seventy-five basic 
units with thousands of possible varia- 
tions. The component parts may be easily 
assembled with the broadest scope of 
variety; this invites custom design as well 
as satisfying the requirement for standard 
desks and credenzas. 

Executive, secretarial and clerical desks 
are among the basic units in the new 
line, along with L-units, credenzas, book- 
cases, storage units, and work and con- 
ference tables. Saddle seating, unique in 
metal office furniture lines, is one of the 
features of the chairs being introduced. 

The 4000 Line offers more than fifty dif- 
ferent drawers and shelf pedestal vari- 
ables, in three depths, as well as five 
different top widths, and lengths from 
twenty-four to one hundred twenty inches. 

A wide range of accessories adds to 
the efficiency and completeness of the 
new furniture line. Partitions for box and 
new furniture line. 


PREMIER ADDING MACHINE 


Victor Adding Machine’s latest entry 
into the field of quality adding machines, 
the Premier, is now being unveiled to the 
public. The new two-tone brown Premier 
possesses features designed to provide the 
ultimate in quiet, smooth, effortless opera- 
tor efficiency. 


SPACE-SAVING FILES 

A new series of rotary files that turn 
in “lazy susan” fashion at the touch of a 
button or twist of the wrist, save up to 
50% of floor space, and make up to a 
quarter of a million record or data files 
available in seconds to any of one to 
twelve users seated at desks around the 
circumference, has been announced. 

Available in both motorized and manu- 
ally turned models, from Acme Visible 
Records, Inc., they are custom engineered 
to the demands of both the large and small 
office or plant. Rotary diameters range 
from forty inches for desk top models to 
77¥%2 inches for the big power rotaries. 
Depending upon the model, from one to six 
reference tiers spin the work to the users. 
The rotary principle is called the practical 
answer to the dual problem of letting a file 
user remain at his desk, and still provide 
him with ample work space. 


ELECTRIC ERASER 


This electric typewriter eraser, employs 
a flexible shaft mounted with a pencil-slim 
erasing unit which permits erasure of the 
smallest letter without the aid of a typ- 
ing shield. High speed rotation of a %” 
diameter, self-pointing eraser, without ap- 
plication of the usual pressure associated 
with erasing, eliminates the smudging of 
carbon copies as well as the time-consum- 
ing use of slip sheets. Self-contained, 
rotating brushes continuously clean the 
erasing surface, combining to accomplish 
the erasing operation in a fraction of the 
time and motion heretofore required. The 
rubber erasers are 342" long and are sup- 
plied in three different grades including 
those suitable for use on tracings or draw- 
ings in pencil, ink or ball point pen, as 
well as masters, negatives or plates for 
various types of reproduction equipment. 
Supplied with the unit are two types of 
brushes. It is manufactured by the Metal 
Specialties Manufacturing Company. 
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MODERN 
CARILLONS 


THE INSURANCE BUSINEssS has a new 
ally—the Schulmerich Carillon. Ina 
growing number of company offices 
in the United States and Mexico, 
new bell-instruments toll the hours 
of the day and mark holiday occa- 
sions throughout the year with fes- 
tive music. 

Installed originally as a commun- 
ity service, these devices have given 
a new boost to business. The tallest 
building in Mexico houses the home 
offices of La Latino-American In- 
surance Company, an organization 
with branches all over Mexico. 
From one of the company’s execu- 
tives comes this information: 
the Schulmerich Carillon installed in 
our forty-three story building, Torre 
Latinoamericana, has been working 
satisfactorily and is already highly 
appreciated by the public in a large 
area of the city. This means success- 
ful and pleasant commercial appli- 
cation of your attractive device.” 

When R. B. Jones and Sons of 
Kansas City, Missouri, installed a 
carillon, the president of the com- 
pany received a letter of appreciation 
from the chairman of the Downtown 
Committee of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. It included 
this paragraph: “We sincerely feel 
that not only will the employees of 
your concern benefit from the music 
produced by this instrument, but 
also the entire ‘family’ of the central 
business district, including workers, 
shoppers, professional people, et al., 
will receive with pleasure the music 
emanating from this source.” 
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Until twenty-five years ago, the 
traditional large, bronze cast bells 
played by a muscular male caril- 
lonneur rang from the towers of Eu- 
ropean and some American churches. 
In Europe, the carillon originally was 
owned and played by business people, 
even though the bells were situated 
in the church tower. Today, Ameri- 
can businessmen can have the mod- 
ern carillon right inside their indi- 
vidual companies, banks, stores, and 
factories—and they need little more 
than the space occupied by a small 
desk to accomplish it. Both the times 
and the chimes have changed. 


No Belfry 


An enterprising Pennsylvanian, 
George Schulmerich, developed the 
modern carillon which is so simple 
to operate that it can be played 
from a keyboard like that of a small 
organ, even by a slight six-year-old 
girl. It can also be played automati- 
cally with rolls, somewhat on the 
style of the old-time player piano. 

No bell tower is needed for this 
new carillon. Installation is simple, 
and instead of costing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars as do traditional 
bells, the Schulmerich Carillon can 


be purchased for as little as $3,000. 
It comes in a variety of models to 
meet every need, with several types 
of automatic playing devices. 

Each time a new instrument is in- 
stalled, the user receives a complete 
public relations kit to help him get 
the maximum results from his mod- 
ern carillon. The kit recommends a 
program for dedication ceremonies 
including a list of musical selections 
to be played. It offers concert pro- 
grams and guest artists who may 
be available for special holiday pres- 
entations throughout the year. Also 
included are instructions for using 
the carillon system in conjunction 
with Civil Defense Headquarters as 
an emergency warning system. In 
addition to sample releases which 
are a part of the public relations kit, 
commercial installations receive a 
reprint version of letters and other 
local publicity which the company 
can use to promote business with 
existing and potential customers. 

Wherever people live, work or 
shop, carillons are playing music to 
fit holidays and festive occasions 
year-round, producing good music, 
good public relations, and good busi- 
ness for many of our finest insurance 
companies. 





CLIFFORD A, PLETCHER, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER of Mortgage & Insurance Service, Inc. 


EXTERIOR of Colfax Mortgage 
& Insurance Service, Inc. 


. aa 
THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM paid 
for itself in ten months. 


“Our C@alional System 
saves us °6,000 a year... 


returns 120% annually on investment.” 


—Colfax Mortgage & Insurance Service, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 


“Since installing a National System, 
our records have become up-to-date, 
more accurate, and more complete. 
Here’s why... 

“Our National System is very fast. 
With this speed, we can keep our 
accounts up-to-date all the time. I 
might add that National’s speedy 
operation has eliminated former 
costly overtime charges. Our Na- 
tional System also provides us with 
accurate records. Formerly, our 
hand-bookkeeping method produced 
frequent mental mistakes and errors 
in addition. However, our National 
System has overcome this former 


problem entirely. Next, thanks to 
this efficient system, we now obtain 
more information than ever before. 
Today, we use our National System 
for everything from posting mort- 
gage payments to general ledger. 
“Most important of all, Nationals 
save us money. Specifically, our Na- 
tional System saves us $6,000 a year 
... returns 120% annually on invest- 


ment! — 


Secretary-Treasurer of Colfax 
Mortgage & Insurance Service, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 


Plan. (See the yellow pages of 
your phone book.) “a 
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GUY FERGASON 


Management's Political Responsibilities 


ONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS should 
feo be avoided just because 
there is a difference of opinion 
among management as to the ap- 
propriateness as well as the ways 
and means of accomplishing a de- 
sirable objective, if one accepts the 
objectives of political participation 
as being desirable. An emotional 
reaction usually accompanies the in- 
troduction of politics into any dis- 
cussion or article because it calls up a 
partisan approach, even though the 
intent is but a scholarly analysis of 
the problems. 


Has Responsibilities 


Our thesis here is that manage- 
ment does have political responsibil- 
ities which transcend their personal 
and private opinions, and touch upon 
those political issues which help or 
hurt the business climate in which 
business and industry must operate. 
One can be an idealist by pointing 
out that industry (as represented by 
management) has abdicated one of 
its privileges and let it go by default 
to those groups which have a per- 
sonal stake in influencing elections 
as well as legislation by active par- 
ticipation in the selection of candi- 
dates and the formulation of laws. 
“Those groups,” as we have re- 
ferred to them, basically include all 
minority groups which by cohesive 
action in the face of lethargic disin- 
terest of the majority can swing 
elections, nationally and locally. We 
will not join those who say that 
management is complaisant because 
we believe that management is 
greatly disturbed and alarmed by 
the increasing tax burden, the 
broadening of social legislation, and 
the growth of Government control 
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of business through regulatory leg- 
islation. We believe that business- 
men are reluctant publicly to ex- 
press opinions, fearful of the effect 
on the goodwill of customers, clients 
and employees. There is no absence 
of suggestions as to what action 
should be taken by business manage- 
ment, 

Throughout the country and 
sparked by chambers of commerce 
and other organizations, political 
responsibility committees are being 
organized. Labor has actively par- 
ticipated, both financially and per- 
sonally, in political activities from 
grass-root wards to state and Fed- 
eral campaigns. There is nothing 
wrong with this participation except 
that as one side of the business 
triangle becomes actively vocal, the 
general public gets a slanted view 
of issues. Management has the same 
opportunity to speak about issues 
with one exception—management is 
not organized in the same sense as 
the minority groups ; therefore, man- 
agement has no delegated spokesman 
for its group. Management partici- 
pation must by necessity be directed 
to the business group (employees) 
with which it is associated and to 
the residential area in which it lives 
(ward, village, city, and possibly the 
state campaigns). In consequence, 
if management’s growing awareness 
of its political responsibilities is to 
bear fruit, it cannot be a sporadic 
effort, nor can it be limited to a few 
—it must be based on a wide partici- 
pation (numerically speaking). 

The approach to the problem of 
participation is varied—some com- 
merce groups recommend the edu- 
cation of businessmen in political 
action starting with courses in civics 
and government and ending with 


training in handling political cam- 
paigns. Others rest with the en- 
couragement to “get out the vote.” 
Still others encourage the discussion 
of issues which directly affect busi- 
ness climate and business operation. 
Each has its own opinions as to the 
ways and means of accomplishing 
the task. 


A Recommended Program 


We are not without opinions, and 
with no purpose other than to stimu- 
late discussion, we outline a pro- 
gram as follows: 

1. In-company activities. 

1.1 Encourage the involvement of 
the employees in political participa- 
tion at the local areas in which they 
live. 

1.2 Encourage the registration of all 
employees so that they can vote. 

1.3 Encourage all employees to vote. 
1.4 Explain issues clearly and im- 
partially. 

1.5 Encourage employees to finan- 
cially support the political party of 
their choice. 

1.6 Express the company’s view- 
points by factually stating the bene- 
fits or penalties of impending legisla- 
tion. 

1.7 Invite candidates to visit the of- 
fice and express their viewpoints 
(pertains to large organizations). 

2. Outside-company activities. 
2.1 Encourage the 
neighborhood clubs. 
2.2 Encourage the attendance at 
local political meetings. 

2.3 Encourage the employees to be- 
come personally acquainted with 
local candidates and their platforms. 

Throughout this and any other 
program, the word, 


ntinued on 


formation of 


“encourage, ” 
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ooklets 


P-383—Sales Manual 


“How to Develop a Good Sales Manual” 
is the title of a new twelve-page booklet 
that promises to help sales management find 
a simplified approach to improving old 
manuals or compiling new ones. Included 
are sections on how to begin collecting in- 
formation, what to include, how to develop 
subjects, how to divide the work among sub- 
ordinates, and how to be sure the finished 
manual enjoys full use. Since organizing 
material is the most difficult part of a sales 
manual project, the booklet lists suggested 
copy for printed index tabs—thirteen main 
titles with ninety subtitles: By scanning the 
list, a sales executive can quickly decide 
which are applicable to his own operation. 
All the material is comprehensive but not 
associated with a specific business. 


P.384—Reducing Costs 


Office and administrative costs run high 
in a period of inflation, and their reduction 
is a paramount concern of every business 
firm today. Uncertain volume and increased 
overhead put a pressure on profits, which 
necessitates careful study on the part of 
management of the many items that go into 
office costs. The various areas of office 
operation have been analyzed in an attempt 
to determine how improvements can be 
effected through proper planning. Results 
of this study are presented in the booklet, 
"100 Ways to Improve Efficiency—Save 
Money in Your Office." 


P-385—Advertising Gifts 


Included in this new twenty-page cata- 
logue is a selection of products with excep- 
tional appeal as business promoting and 
good will gifts. Among the ever-popular 
items available are monthly, weekly, and 
daily appointment books in different styles 
for different needs; address and telephone 
books, memo books, and memo calendars. 
Particularly well-received have been the 
state and securities record books described 
in the catalogue. And, for the life of the 
party, there is available a vest-pocket gag- 
line book, for recording the punch lines of 
stories! 
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out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publications(s) desired. 
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Responsibilities—-Continued 


must be a significant motivation. 
There can be no exertion of pres- 
sure, nor can there be any play of 
pure-partisan political action. Em- 
ployees will stand still for unbiased 
encouragement and enlightenment, 
but will revolt against forceful direc- 
tion. 

We seriously doubt that the claims 
made by minority groups that “they 
can deliver the vote” is true except 
in instances of strong (ward) politi- 
cal control. We doubt that labor in 
all instances follows its leadership. 
The impact of minority activity is 
felt most in situations in which the 
citizenry in general fail to vote. Most 
politically astute individuals  rec- 
ognize that pressure is least effective 
in those elections in which 80% to 
90% of the registered voters get out 
and vote. 


In-Company Activities 


In one Chicago suburb, less than 
10% of the registered voters ex- 
ercised their franchise in respect to 
voting on a bond issue which would 
have the effect of increasing the tax 
applicable to that political segment 
(for which the bond issue applied) 
by about 10%. Yet the major in- 
crease in taxation, both business and 
personal, springs from local and state 
taxation. Several national elections 
were won (on the basis of total vote 
cast) on margins of less than 7%. 
Primary elections in which candi- 
dates are chosen rarely draw more 
than 60% of the registered voters. 

Congressmen report that the re- 
sponse from businessmen is almost 
absent when Congressional hearings 
are being held on important issues 
to business. Relatively few persons, 
other than in organized campaigns 
where the individuals fill-in forms 
provided by newspapers, other or- 
ganizations, etc., write their state 
representatives or their Congressmen 
to protest or to favor legislative ac- 
tion. It is our opinion that less than 
50% of the citizens could name their 
(1) councilman or local representa- 
tive, (2) their state representatives 
and (3) their Washington represen- 
tatives: and less than 30 to 40% 
know their ward committeemen. 
Other than in national elections, few 
can name and identify by their plat- 


forms, the numerous city, county, 
and state candidates. Most persons 
depend on newspaper recommenda- 
tions which appear prior to each 
election. Election officials state that 
the majority of those who do vote 
are unfamiliar with voting machines, 
notwithstanding that the machines 
have been on display in city halls, 
courthouses and public places. In 
some suburban areas where the 
partisan feeling is high, it is possible 
to obtain election judges and officials 
who will represent the opposition 
party except by volunteers from the 
popular party who act for the other 
party. This is not an indictment, 
nor a series of criticisms—it only 
sets the stage for the suggestions 
that businessmen make a concerted 
effort to “get out the vote.” If 90% 
or more of the registered voters will 
vote, it will be impossible for any 
organized minority or 
group to swing an election. 

The efforts of businessmen to get 
employees to vote by encouragement 
and publicity are not illegal, nor is 
the unbiased, non-partisan discus- 
sion of issues. There are some (in 
the national limelight) who state that 
“plans for increased political activity 
are alarming and could invite re- 
sentment by Congress.” Obviously, 
Congress will resent pressure, 
whether it comes from labor, busi- 
ness, education or any group. A 
good example was the resentment 
of Congress in respect to pressure 
from labor on the “Landrum-Grif- 
fin Labor Reform Bill” which was 
intended to force its defeat—the bill 
passed, 


pressure 


Non-partisan 


In-company political activities 
must be educational and non- 
partisan, or else the activities will be 
resented. Each management is 
aware of the atmosphere which pre- 
vails in its company. What one man- 
agement might do in an atmosphere 
of cooperation and trust would spell 
doom in an atmosphere of antago- 
nism (both atmospheres do exist). 

One company recently announced 
in the press and to its employees that 
they would treat any employee who 
engaged in and was successful in 
local political offices the same as an 
employee who served in the Armed 

(Continued on page 37) 
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AN 


OUTSTANDING 


POLICY 
PAPER 


Here is the ideal paper for policies, data 
sheets and other applications where two- 
sided printing is required. Gilbert Lavender 
White Opaque Bond, of which 
this page is a sample, is the re- 
sult of considerable laboratory 
experimentation. It successfully combines 
the desirable characteristics of both opacity 
and light weight. At substance 16 this paper 
offers a higher opacity reading than a sub- 
stance 20 opaque bond paper and more 
opacity than a substance 24 regular bond 


paper. Also, in comparison with policies on 
regular weight paper, you can store almost 
50% more policies in a given area by using 
Lavender White Opaque Bond. This effects 
very substantial savings in storage, file space 
and floor space. 

We would be happy to supply you with 
additional samples of Gilbert Lavender 
White Opaque Bond, or, if you would wish, 
have a sales representative call you with ad- 
ditional information. 

Why not send us the coupon below. 


GILBERT LAVENDER WHITE OPAQUE BOND COMBINES EXCELLENT OPACITY WITH LIGHT WEIGHT 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
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1 Send additional samples of 
| Lavender White Opaque Bond 


SEND COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL SAMPLES AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 


C] Have sales representative call 


State 





Concealment, This entire policy shall be void if, whether 

fraud. before or after a loss, the insured has wil- 
fully concealed or misrepresented any ma- 

terial fact or circumstance concerning this insurance or the 

subject thereof, or the interest of the insured therein, or in case 

of any fraud or false swearing by the insured relating thereto. 

Uninsurable This policy shall not cover accounts, bills, 

and currency, deeds, evidences of debt, money or 

excepted property. securities; nor, unless specifically named 
hereon in writing, bullion or manuscripts. 

Perils not This Company shall not be liable for loss by 

included. fire or other perils insured against in this 
policy caused, directly or indirectly, by: (a) 

enemy attack by armed forces, including action taken by_ 

tary, naval or air forces in resisting an actual or an imme 

impending enemy attack; (b) invasion; (c) _i 

rebellion; (e) revolution; (f) civil war; 

order of any civil authority except acts 

of and for the purpose of preventing t 

that such fire did not originate from 

by this policy; (i) neglect of the ins ; 

means to save and preserve the propert J fter a loss, 

when the property is endangered by fir€~in neighboring prem- 

ises; (j) nor shall this Company be liable for loss by theft. 

Other Insurance. Other insurance may be prohibited or the 
amount of insurance may be limited by 


7 dorsement attached hereto. 


Conditions suspending or restricting insures 
wise provided in writing added 
be liable for loss occurripg 

(a) while the hag 

trol or knowledge 

(b) while a desc 

by owner or tena 

sixty consecutive dé 

(c) as a result of : iot, unless fire ensue, and 


occupancy 
bcyend a period of 


7 that event for loss by fire only. 


Other perils 


Any other peril to be insured agains 
or subjects. 


ject of insurance to be coverg 

shall be by endorsen 

added hereto. 

Added provisions. The extent 
under this pc 

be made by this Company in cas 

vision or agreement not inconsiste 

policy, may be provided for in writi 


p 
dded hereto, but no pro- 
vision may be waived except such as by the terms of this policy 
is subject to change. 
Waiver 
provisions. exist, or waiver of any provision be valid, 
unless granted herein or expressed in writing 
added hereto. No provision, stipulation or forfeiture shall be 


No permission affecting this insurance shall 


held to be waived by any requirement or proceeding on the part 
of this Company relating to appraisal or ny examinati 
provided for herein. 
Cancellation dhis policy 
of policy. _the reques 
Mid sur- 
render of this poli a@nium above 
the customary sh the expired time® This _pol- 
icy may be cance i h time by this Company by giving 
to the insured a Me days’ written notice of cancellation with 
or without tender of the excess of paid premium above - pro 
rata premium for the expired time, which ex@ss, ~ ten- 
dered, shall be refunded on demand. Notice of ncell aa 
state that said excess premiym (@ not tend be re- 
funded on demand. : 
Mortgagee If 
interests and or 
obligations. named red, such interest in 
this poli lled by giving to such 
mortgagee a ten days’ written notice of can- 


in whole 
or rigager not 


cellation. 


If the insured fails to render proof of loss such mortgagee, upon 
notice, shall render proof of loss in the form herein specified 
within sixty (60) days thereafter and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions hereof relating to appraisal and time of payment and of 
bringing suit. If this Company shall claim that no liability ex- 
isted as to the mortgagor or owner, it shall, to the extent of pay- 
ment of loss to the mortgagee, be subrogated to all the mort- 
gagee’s rights of recovery, but without impairing mortgagee’s 
right to sue; or it may pay off the mortgage debt and require 
an assignment thereof and of the mortgage. Other provisions 








relating to the interests and obligations of such mortgagee may 

be added hereto by agreement in writing. 
Pro rata liability. This Company shall not be liable for a greater 
proportion of any loss than the amount 
hereby insured shall bear to the whole insurance covering the 
property against the peril involved, whether collectible or not. 
Requirements in The insured shall give immediate written 
case loss occurs. notice to this Company of any loss, protect 
the property from further damage, forthwith 
separate the damaged and undamaged personal property, put 
it in the best possible order, furnish a complete inventory of 
the destroyed, damaged and undamaged property, showing in 
detail : es, costs, actual cash value and amount of loss 
2 ithin sixty days after the loss, unless such time 
n writing by this Company, the insured shall render 
pany a proof of loss, signed and sworn to by the 
Ag the knowledge and belief of the insured as to 
the time and origin of the loss, the interest of the 
ed and of all others in the property, the actual cash value of 
each item thereof and the amount of loss thereto, all encum- 
brances thereon, all other contracts of jmergance, whether valid 
or not, covering i hanges in the title, 
use, occupation, of said prop- 
erty si om and for what 
the several parts 
whether or not it 
. furnish a copy of all the 
4s é policies and, if required, verified 
giGedtions of any building, fixtures or machinery 
amaged. The insured, as often as may be reason- 
required, shall exhibit to any person designated by this 
Company all that remains of any property herein described, and 
submit to examinations under oath by any person named by this 
Company, and _ subscribe and, as often as may be 
reasonably requir examination all books of 
account, chers, or certified copies 
i z sonable time and place as 
or its representative, and 

to be made. 


case the insured and this Company shall 

fail to agree as to the actual cash value or 

mount of loss, then, on the written demand of either, each 
shall select a competent and disinterested appraiser and notify 
the other of the appraiser selected within twenty days of such 
demand. The appraisers shall first select a competent and dis- 
interested umpire; and failing for fifteen days to agree upon 
such umpire, then, on request of the insured fr this Company, 
such umpire shall be selected by a judge of affourt of record in 
the state in which the property coveredgigMlocated. The ap- 
praisers shall then appraise the 5 ™ separately actual 
cash lug and loss ; g to agree, shall 
submi® th r diff es n award in writ- 
iver i with this Company shall 

detual cash value and loss. Each 

paid by the party selecting him and the ex- 

isal and umpire shall be paid by the parties 


Company’s It shall, be optional with this Company to 
options. take al or anfJ part, of the property at the 
agreed Mr app—jsed value, and also to re- 
ebuild oy. h ; destroyed or damaged with 
yitf~n a reasonable time, on giv- 
d@ within thirty days after the 
required. 
re can be no abandonment to this Com- 
ny of any property. 


hen loss 


The amount of loss for which this Company 
payable. 


may be liable shall be payable sixty days 
after proof of loss, as herein provided, is 
received by this Company and ascertainment of the loss is made 
either by agreement between the insured and this Company ex- 
pressed in writing or by the filing with this Company of an 
award as herein provided. 


Suit. No suit or action on this policy for the recov- 

ery of any claim shall be sustainable in any 
court of law or equity unless all the requirements of this policy 
shall have been complied with, and unless commenced within 
twelve months next after inception of the loss. 


Subrogation. This Company may require from the insured 
an assignment of all right of recovery against 
any party for loss to the extent that payment therefor is made 
by this Company. 
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Forces—namely, absence for cause 
would not lose the employee’s senior- 
ity, nor his benefits. This was in- 
tended to encourage political par- 
ticipation. 

One Chicago company, through 
its enlightened attitude toward polit- 
ical responsibility, was indirectly 
the cause of several of its employees 
being elected to school boards, coun- 
cils, and other local offices (in the 
respective communities where the 
employees lived). Had the company 
frowned on such activity, these em- 
ployees, who are highly intelligent 
and good citizens, would not have 
run for office. 


Practical Politics Course 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry put on a practi- 
cal politics course which ran from 
August 6, 1959 through November 
19, 1959. They covered such 
subjects as (1) structure of political 
parties; (2) nominations, registra- 
tions, ballots and election officials ; 
(3) campaigns; (4) candidates and 
issues; (5) indirect politics; and 
(6) company programs in politics. 
The Association charged $150 per 
tended to encourage participation. 

Mr. Stephen A. Mitchell, former 
Democratic National Chairman, in 
speaking before a management group 
in Chicago, in August of 1959, 
touched upon the executives’ polit 
ical apathy. Among other things, 
he said, “The junior executives 
won't measure up until employers 
place as much prestige on working 
in politics as working in non- 
controversial civic endeavors.” (Chi- 
cago Daily News, August 4, 1959). 

The businessman in politics, par- 
ticularly as he contacts his em- 
ployees in respect to issues, is a con- 
troversial issue. Yet business cannot 
stand aloof and let others who may 
be less informed and less sympa- 
thetic to business settle those issues. 
Businessmen have been in fights be- 
fore and perhaps this is one which 
calls for complete participation. Tax- 
ation will not come down until 
spending is slowed, and spending 
will continue as long as_ global 
philanthropists are elected. 

Obviously greater latitude is 
found in the activities of manage- 
ment which are personal and are 

(Continued on the next page) 





SPEED UP CLAIMS REPORTING... 
INCREASE FEM’s OUTPUT 


How valuable is a Claims Reporter's time? Are you interested in increasing this pro- 
ductive time by 25% or more? SoundScriber’s new Claims Reporting System assures 
faster, more satisfying service for policy holders, improves the quality of investiga- 
tions, and virtually eliminates claims backlog. 


Here’s how it works: your F C M simply carries this lightweight, portable SoundScriber 
along as he would his briefcase . . . in fact, in his briefcase. A complete legal voice 
record of each case is made on a small fileable disc (742 hours recording in 1% inch 
of file space) . . . no need to even transcribe unless the case goes to litigation. 


Eliminates long-hand summary writing, typing up of every report, time spent trying to 
decipher hurried notes. The extra-rugged SoundScriber is transistorized and works on 
flashlight batteries for dependable low-cost operation. Same unit doubles as a trans- 
criber making a complete Claims Reporting System. 


| 
a Please send information on SoundScriber Claims 


Reporting System and brochure on Admissibility of 
Recordings in Evidence 


Name Title 
Company 
Address 


FC Muses dictating “‘mike” to record his The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. B -7 
case summaries. 6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 


SOUND@SCRIBER 


TODAY'S MOST ADVANCED DICTATING SYSTEM 





Responsibilities—Continued 

out of the company area as long as 
discredit is not brought to a com- 
pany by ill-advised acts and state- 
ments of management. No one in the 
position of management can ever 
completely divorce his acts from in- 
fluencing the company’s 
and reputation. The American pub- 
lic has a great tolerance for personal 
opinion which is sincere, courageous 
and forthright. Management will 
face no insurmountable obstacles as 
long as sincerity and intelligence are 
its guide-posts to participation. 


position 


Management cannot very well en- 
courage its employees to attend polit- 
ical meetings, itself about 
candidates, and participate in local 


inform 
affairs if it (management) does not 
follow its own suggestions. We were 
one of those who believed that man- 
agement upon retirement would seek 
activity in such public offices as were 
available and in which their experi- 
ence and training would serve the 
public. This has not been the case, 
probably because 
closed fraternity which is opened 
only to the few who have served 
their apprenticeship in the local 
wards. We still believe that there 
are places in politics for the retired 
executive who could serve, and 
serve well certainly without the mo- 
tive of income and personal profit. 

Throughout the country local 
clubs could be formed in which man- 
agement could open their houses to 
their neighbors for social meetings 
to which local candidates would be 
invited to state their opinions. In 
politics, as in business, personal con- 
tact is important—and it can start 
at the local level by amateurs who 
can start a ground swell that will 
sweep the country. The old town 
meeting had many good aspects not 


found in an appearance on T.V. 


“politics” is a 


3usinessmen have great political 


not the least of 
which is the impartial dissemination 
of information and contact with its 
employees. If management doesn’t 
measure up to its responsibilities, let 
it look over its shoulder—there it 
will see a younger set of manage- 
ment embryos ready to step into its 
place—and in the shadow they will 
find the political boss who would 
really like to have a good shot at 
business. Which one runs tomor- 
row’s business is your decision. 
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responsibilities, 


RETRIEVAL SYSTEMS 


A NEW LINE OF information retrieval 
equipment has been developed by 
Jonker Business Machines for gov- 
ernment and industry. 

Based on an “inverted” punched- 
card method, the Jonker Termatrex 
systems will feature equipment of 
greater speed, simpler operation and 
a fraction of the cost of present in- 
formation retrieval machines of com- 
parable performance. 

The new line is designed to handle 
small and medium-size information 
collections ranging in capacity from 
ten thousand to two hundred thou- 
sand items with the cost running 
from $200 to $2,000. Equipment is 
also being developed to search mil- 
lions of items in a matter of minutes. 

The information retrieval system 
searches large collections of items of 
information for specific data to solve 
a particular problem or answer a 
particular question. 

To achieve low cost, speed and 
simple operation, Jonker Business 
Machines, Inc. had to go back to the 
simplest data processing medium, 
namely a small hole in a piece of 
paper, and turn it around or invert 
it. 


Two Basic Principles 


There are only two basic principles 
of punched-card data handling, the 
“conventional” and “inverted” meth- 
ods. The former calls for each card 
to be dedicated to an item (such as 
a person) and all the terms describ- 
ing the item (or person) are punched 
on the item card. 

The inverted approach is exactly 
opposite. Here, each card is dedi- 
cated to a keyword out of a vocab- 
ulary of keywords, and the serial 
number of the items are punched out 
on the keyword cards. For a search, 


a number of keyword cards which 
together form a telegram-type de- 
scription of the question, are super- 
imposed in a Termatrex machine. 

For example, if in a personnel file 
a search is made for all single male 
employees who have had training in 
electronics and who speak Japanese, 
the term-cards male, single, elec- 
tronic and Japanese are superim- 
posed in the “Termatrex” machine. 
Coinciding holes in these term cards, 
visible as light dots, then designate 
employees answering the description. 
Their serial numbers correspond to 
the coordinates of the positions of 
the light dots. These can be read out 
at a speed of approximately 3 to 4 
seconds per employee. 

In this manner, collections of tens 
of thousands of items can be searched 
almost instantaneously by means of 
extremely simple and inexpensive 
equipment, which anybody can oper- 
ate. 


BREAKS THE BOTTLENECK 


THE BOTTLENECK IN automatic tab 
systems has been overcome by a new 
visible tab card, Magne-Tab, which 
has an exclusive patented feature 
which permits faster finding and fil- 
ing of tab cards. 

Magne-Tab cards have a perma- 
nent built-in magnetic action which 
causes the cards to repel each other 
at the touch of a finger. Twenty or 
more Magne-Tab cards fan out au- 
tomatically in the file trays at any 
point of reference, exposing the top 
edges of all twenty cards instantly, 
with sufficient space between each 
for quick, easy removal. 

Clerks can now locate tab cards 
visually instead of relying on finger- 
tip dexterity. The system eliminates 
tedious manual “thumbing” and “‘fin- 
ger-fumbling” to separate and locate 
cards. Fewer file clerks can now do 
more work; actual field demonstra- 
tions have proved that Magne-Tab 
can cut labor costs by up to one-half 
or better, and thus many clerks can 
now be shifted to more productive 
functions. 

Magne-Tab cards can be used in 
present automatic sorting and punch- 
ing machines without modifying 
equipment. The cards function ex- 
actly like conventional tab cards 
when placed into any automatic ma- 
chinery. 
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Computers - Are They Worth 
Their Salt? 


RAYMOND DREYFACK 
Director of Tabulating Systems 
Faberge Parfumes 


EADING INDUSTRIALISTS AND fi- 
L nancial men hail the arrival of 
the computer as the most significant 
advance of our age. But, it is going 
to take time for the potential of this 
advance to be realized and appre- 
ciated. The potential itself is undis- 
putable. 

In many large businesses today 
the cost of operation can be divided 
equally between the production of 
information and the production of 
products. Paperwork has become so 
mountainous and complicated it is 
threatening to inundate its creators. 


Enthusiastic Welcome 


Little wonder that industry wel- 
comes with such enthusiasm a sys- 
tem that is capable of scaling this 
mountain with amazing accuracy and 
speed. And capable it is, as many 
firms have already proven. 

Where then is the problem? Busi- 
ness admittedly needs the computer. 
Computer manufacturers are on an 
all-out drive to improve their prod- 
ucts and cooperate in expanding 
their use. Sounds as simple as an 
empty garage waiting for a car to 
get parked in it. There’s the rub 
though. The garage isn’t empty. 
You can’t take a computer and set 
it down in an office the way you 
would a typewriter or adding ma- 
chine. Not without upsetting a lot 
of apple carts and many preconceived 
notions. 

For one thing, the computer is not 
a machine that can easily fit into the 
pattern of a business as it has been 
operated for the past two, ten, or 
fifteen years. Even if such an ar- 
rangement could be worked out it 
would probably develop into a case 
of the tail wagging the dog. 

Generally speaking, the computer 
should not be regarded as a machine 
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designed to do a job. A computer 
is more than a machine. It is a sys- 
tem or concept. It should not be 
viewed as a kind of service bureau 
to be placed at the disposal of the 
various department heads in the or- 
ganization. Not if maximum value 
is to be obtained. 

Paradoxically enough, in spite of 
the enthusiastic welcome afforded 
the computer by industry, there has 
also arisen a significant vote of dis- 
approval. Fantastic speeds are avail- 
able, of course. This nobody can 
deny. But, speed at what cost, many 
ask? And why? How can manage- 
ment action possibly keep pace with 
a piece of hardware capable of turn- 
ing out a report in two hours instead 
of four days? Then we have the 
fingers pointing to the promises so 
often made before the computer is 
delivered as compared with the re- 
sults when the wheels are set into 
motion. Also, there is the complex 
area of cost distribution and alloca- 
tion—an area some computer users 
would prefer not to discuss. 

How many of these claims are jus- 
tified? How much of the negative 
reaction is valid? If, as some users 
bitterly contend, “computers ain't 
what they’re cracked up to be,” why 
is the computer industry still flour- 
ishing, and at rate which tooling and 
research is finding it difficult to 
match ? 


Claims Well-Founded 


Well, fortunately for business and 
for future generations, computers 
are all they’re cracked up to be, or 
almost all. It’s also fairly apparent 
that some of the adverse criticism 
must be originating with the ‘ 
sition” 


‘oppo- 
the department heads 
and people whose empires are being 
threatened. The balance of the dis- 
appointments is due to incomplete 
planning, blue-sky dreaming, and 
just plain lack of experience in a 


highly complex field. 


The big problem therefore lies, 
not in adjusting the computer to 
industry, but in adjusting people to 
the computer. This is a natural 
and to-be-expected state of affairs, 
troublesome as it may be at times, 
because people are still more im- 
portant than computers. 

The fact of the matter is that in- 
dustry finds itself backed up against 
the wall by paperwork. The com- 
puter which is geared to solve and 
simplify mass paper handling is still 
a rambunctious infant, kicking, bit- 
ing, and bawling for attention. 

Unfortunately, however, the de- 
cision-makers of industry are not 
ready, and in many cases not in- 
clined, to give it the attention it 
demands. The reasons for this are 
both depressingly complex and child- 
ishly simple. The complexity lies in 
the personalities and consciousnesses 
of human being; the simplicity rests 
in the fact that executives and de- 
partment heads are people just like 
the rest of us. 


Not a Mere Machine 


It must again be emphasized that 
the computer is not a mere machine, 
but a system. It is a system which, 
owing to its size, capacity, and cost, 
must of necessity override all other 
systems in the organization. It is 
revolutionary in concept and nature 
... like a lumbering watermelon 
rolling over a field of grapes. 

Nobody likes to be crushed. Not 
even department heads. This is the 
problem industry faces if it wishes 
to boss computers instead of having 
computers boss it. It must learn how 
to install electronic brains to the ad- 
vantage of people as well as the 
profit and loss statement. First, how- 
ever, the barrier of departmental au- 
tocracy must be chopped down. The 
computer must be placed squarely in 
the middle of the organization, and 
operating details planned to branch 
from its core. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Department heads will have to be 
educated to revise their thinking. 
The concept of “management by ex- 
ception” will have to be clearly un- 
derstood. The plaintive cries of “this 
report isn’t what we used to get” 
will have to be shouted down by top 
management, and planning will have 
to be changed to deal with excep- 
tions. Exceptions will have to be 
defined, analyzed, spelled out, and 
decisions categorically outlined. 


Reorganization Mandatory 


Reorganization of departmental 
authority and responsibility will, in 
many cases, be mandatory. But, au- 
tomation does not necessarily mean 
reduction of personnel. Often, the 
introduction of a computer to an 
office opens a whole new floodgate 
of information potential which was 
not available before, or 
costly to develop under unautomated 
systems of processing. Wherever 
possible—and this is vital—wher- 
ever possible, assurance must be 
given personnel of all ranks that the 
entrance of the computer does not 
mean the exit of the man. The in- 
surance companies in particular have 
gone to great lengths to give their 
people this assurance, and they have 
not gone back on their words. 

Here, primarily is where much of 
the dissension lies. Automation con- 
sultant Eugene F. Murphy, in his 
book “The Office In Transition,” 
states “the care and feeding of large 
scale electronic computers will be- 
come the life work of a rising new 
group of professional men and 
women.” Most of these people are 
under thirty-five years of age. They 
are, according to many of the firmly 
entrenched string pullers of industry, 
a bunch of young upstarts trying to 
wrest control from more stable and 
experienced hands. 


was too 


Must Have Opportunity 


To a certain degree this may be 
right. Yet, control must be wrested 
if the computer is to flourish and do 
the job of paperwork whittling it 
has been hired to perform. Com- 
puter men must have the room and 
the top management endorsement 
to wrestle with their ideas and re- 
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sponsibilities. This does not imply, 
however, that the older, more experi- 
enced men should not participate, 
and in many cases direct, this under- 
taking. 


Experience Best 


As a large insurance company 
points out, it’s easier to teach ex- 
perienced people the intricacies of 
the computer than it is to train 
computer technicians in the intrica- 
cies of the insurance business. 

But, rapport must be established 
on a new and cautious basis. On 
the one hand, management must be 
careful not to strangle the develop- 
ment of the computer concept. On 
the other hand it must be equally 
careful not to become so preoccu- 
pied with the intriguing aspects of 
the hardware that it forgets to 
think of the people involved. 

Red tape is the arch-enemy of 
progress. In many firms, channels 
of communication will require dras- 
tic revision. Permission granting 
will have to be accorded on a new 
scale. Individual preferences, where 
conflicting, will have to be sacrificed 
to the general good, the over-all ob- 
jective. And, through education, 
people must be made to appreciate 
and accept why this is so. Confer- 
ences, orientation sessions, written 
material—these are but a few of the 
mediums available for the dissemina- 
tion of information that is so impor- 
tant if people are to be won over to 
the new concept of automation. 


Glamorous Side 


The computer has its glamorous 
side too. Once a man is convinced 
his job and rank are not at stake, 
there’s much satisfaction to be 
gained through the participation in 
a dramatic and revolutionary proj- 
ect. Here, is where employee rela- 
tions can come into its own. 

It is also reassuring to know that 
in the final analysis, after the grow- 
ing pains have subsided and the 
major wrinkles ironed out, just like 
the wheel and the spinning jenny 
and the automobile, the computer 
will inevitably mean a richer, fuller, 
and more pleasurable life for all 
of us. 


The Office Economist. 


SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


IBM Prestpent Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr. said recently that it is necessary 
to increase sharply the new class of 
computer professionals in the United 
States. To help solve the problem 
he announced a major new education 
effort—the IBM Systems Research 
Institute to be located on United 
Nations Plaza in New York City. 

The new institute will be the first 
of its kind in the computer industry. 
The purpose of this graduate-level 
school will be to train people to find 
computer system solutions to the 
most complex business and scientific 
problems. The curriculum will in- 
clude such subjects as case studies 
in systems-design, workshops in sys- 
tems planning, advanced program- 
ming, and business simulation tech- 
niques. The faculty will include 
senior IBM systems people and vis- 
iting lecturers from industry and 
leading universities. 

The first group of thirty students 
will be enrolled this fall. Eventually 
IBM expects to train up to four 
hundred people a year. Mr. Watson 
said: “It is going to take an unusual 
type of person. . The entrance 
requirements are going to be stiff.” 

The IBM president discussed lab- 

oratory developments which will in- 
crease further speed and perform- 
ance of business computers. Some 
examples : 
Computer memories with speeds of 
one-half of one-millionth of a second. 
Experimental magnetic tape systems 
which will make it possible to read 
business information in and out of 
large-scale computers at a rate of 
more than one million characters per 
second. 

Mr. Watson cited evidence of the 
growth of a new class of computer 
professionals. A recent survey of 
eighteen large industrial firms shows 
that they employ about one thousand 
special systems people. Seven years 
ago only five of these firms had any 
systems men at all. One utility has 
over two thousand people working 
in data processing—many of them 
in professional categories. Another 
company is freeing five of its top 
management people to devote their 
full time to thinking of new ways 
to utilize their computers most ef- 
fectively. 
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17 kinds of jobs FINISHED BY 5:00... 
on the Photostat Offset Duplicator 


What's to be duplicated in your office today? 

Air mail stationery for export—or forms on card 
stock? Both run easily on the Photostat® Offset 
Duplicator. This versatile machine handles paper in 
all kinds of weights, sizes and finishes. Your opera- 
tor makes only a simple change to go from 842” x 
11” [or larger] to postcard size. 

Need routine office forms—or high quality circu- 
lars? Just feed them into the Photostat Offset Master- 
lith Duplicator.* 

You'll get sharp, clear halftone illustrations in your 
folders. You'll get fast production on your color work. 





Photostat Corporation means all these... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and 
supplies 

OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 

PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and 
supplies 

OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 











* Manufactured exclusively for Photostat Corp. 
by Whitin Machine Works, Whitinville, Mass. 
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Company 


Address....... ; 


The exclusive removable inker lets y 
switch colors without wash-up. 


You save on any job you run on tl 
Offset Duplicator—many customers find 


ings pay for their equipment. 


ANY kind of job 
Offset Duplicator. If you'd like a Proof 
tion, send the coupon and a representative will 
He can also tell you about Photostat’s many 
venient purchase plans and help you ch 
one that serves you best. 


DEPT. BF21-1 e ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 


| PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Please send a representative to give me a Proof-Demonstration of the 
Photostat Offset Duplicator. 











The new, larger capacity Unistorall is an example 
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Channels or shelves, as 

: any can be equipped with drawers 
ere they are needed. Additional models are 
available for the storage of other needed sup- 
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THE DATA PROCESSING 
. ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 

















JACK TAYLOR 
Customer Relations Manager 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


IME CARDS—vital in keeping 
i, raeall- and job cost records— 
offer a wide number of variations to 
fit the individual company’s needs. 
Whether you have only an office 
group, a production and office com- 
bination, or production alone, there’s 
a special time card. Non-profit or- 
ganizations, such as hospitals, also 
have their needs answered in a time 
card’s special design. 

The key to the proper time card 
lies in your particular need. All, of 
course, are based on keeping records 
required by Federal law. The De- 
partment of Labor’s wage and hour 
division requires time cards to be 
kept for a period of two years. These 
are the source documents for proof 
of hours worked. 


Major Divisions 


The two main divisions are time 
cards for payroll and time cards for 
job production operations. There 
are also cards combining the two. 
From these are determined your 
payroll costs and all supplementary 
information such as deductions for 
withholding tax, old age benefits, in- 
surance, hospitalization, or any spe- 
cial deductions. Since the cards are 
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designed for each employee’s use, 
half the record keeping is accom- 
plished by the time the card reaches 
the auditing and payment point. 
With the employee’s signature, upon 
receipt of payment, your record is 
complete and ready for filing. 

Time cards also show irregular 
registrations when the employee en- 
ters late or leaves early as well as 
incentive pay and overtime. Possi- 
bly no other record will supply as 
much current financial information 
as will a completed time card. Yet 
cards cost approximately one-half a 
cent apiece. 


Various Sizes 


These cards are made in a wide 
range of sizes from 31345 by 5% 
inches to 51344 by 85% inches. One 
can be tailored to meet your exact 
requirements. The stock is strong, 
stiff cylindrical-rolled sulphite tag 
board. The smooth finish will ac- 
commodate pen and ink, thus provid- 
ing clear and legible entries when 
pay computations are made. They 
are rotary cut to perfect alignment in 
the time clock. Since they are free 
of lint, this aids in keeping the time 
clock in tip-top condition. 

Payroll cards are selected on the 
basis of the pay period. This may be 
weekly, bi-weekly, or semi-monthly. 
3eyond this, the cards reach an im- 
practical size. 


ON TIME 


Time registrations may be made 
The 


horizontal registration is the oldest, 


across the card, down, or up. 


while the vertical registrations speed 
the auditing process by direct sub- 
traction to the number of 
hours worked. Each individual's pay 
is computed on the card and pay 
check written from this information. 


secure 


Spaces Provided 


\ weekly time card has space for 
each day showing when the individ 
ual arrived at work, when he left for 
lunch, his return from lunch, and 
quitting time. Extra spaces are pro- 
vided for either extra time or over 
time. Daily totals may be figured 
with weekly total at the end of the 
pay period. There is a special card 
for a three shift operation with 
twenty-two spaces to allow for lunch 
periods in each shift. 

A bi-weekly card also shows 
this information but has double the 
number of spaces. These are smaller 
than the weekly so the card is only 
slightly bigger. Printed numbers in- 
dicate whether the days of the month 
are from one to fourteen or fifteen 
to thirty-one. This eliminates con- 
fusion in payroll computation so one 
week will not be audited instead of 
another. 

Another way to speed auditing is 
with a two color card. This is a 


in 


Continued on pag 





ginal punched forms. It is patterned 
after the regular accounting machine 
tractors and operates in the same 
manner. When not needed, the 
Flexible Formaliner can be snapped 
off the machine in a matter of sec- 
onds. No adjustment to the carriage 
is required; the platen need not be 
removed for installation. The feed 
tractors adjust laterally to any form 
width that the carriage will accom- 
modate. 


DYE-NEUTRALIZER 


A DYE-NEUTRALIZING hand cleaner 

for removing all types of duplicating 
TYPEWRITER FORMALINER ink and dye stains has been an- Office workers will find Amodex 

nounced by Amodex Products, Inc. easy and pleasant to use because it 
\ NEW FORMS-FEEDING device for The stain remover and hand cleaner, contains no harsh, irritating chemi- 
use on electric typewriters has been called Amodex, is specially formu- cals and is lightly scented like a 
announced by Moore Business lated to remove quickly and effec- cosmetic hand lotion. Test results 
Forms, Inc. The new attachment, tively a wide variety of stains, etc. show that the hand cleaner is safe 
the Flexible Formaliner, snaps on acquired by workers using duplicat- for normal skin, 
and off the permanent plates ing machines and other office equip- Packaged in a plastic squeeze bot- 
mounted on either side of the type- ment. The new cleaner contains a_ tle which dispenses a few drops at a 
writer carriage. The Formaliner special neutralizing agent which time, Amodex is a liquid which can 
permits the use of any electric type- causes dye stains to disappear as be worked into the hard-to-get-at 
writer to prepare continuous mar- soon as it is rubbed into the hands. places between the fingers, etc. 











IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE 
PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? 


A merica F ore 
loyalty Group i 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
Boost prestige and confidence in your company with a pe 
distinctive, dignified U. S. Bronze plaque. letterheads. 

For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- nee 
duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, The Post Office has divided 106 
including individual metal letters, agency signs, safety and 
award plaques, emblems and sculpture. 

Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. to include zone number when 


cities into postal delivery zones 


AWARDS : Large Selection of writing to these cities; be sure 

Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee é 

Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. to include your zone number 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

of new ideas and helpful suggestions. 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. Bl, the city, before the state. 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


in your return address — after 
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BE ORIGINAL IN COPYING 


EW THINGS ARE more essential 
Fe business prosperity than the 
amazing growth now taking place in 
the field of reproducing letters and 
documents of all types. New tech- 
niques developed in the last few 
years in the copying of documents, 
letters, blueprints, charts and other 
papers are helping every type and 
size of business, be it a one-girl office 
or a corporation with thousands of 
employees, to increase income, serv- 
ice clients more efficiently, and save 
countless man-hours, 

You may benefit your company— 
and materially increase your own 
chances of getting ahead—if you 
master the secret of using the right 
copying process for the right condi- 
tion. 

Recent improvements in methods 
of offset duplicating have made this 
the most satisfactory and inexpen- 
sive method of producing both large 
and small numbers of copies espe- 
cially for sales letters, bulletins, price 
lists, or for any documents requiring 
color when quality is an important 
consideration, But there’s quite a 
bit to know about the selection of an 
offset duplicator (the operation of 
one, if you've chosen carefully, is 
a snap). 


Features to Consider 

In picking an offset duplicator, 
look for such features as: 
A blanket which does not serve as 
conveyor or ejector, but stays in per- 
fect position for its one big job, high- 
fidelity image transfer. 
A removable inking unit to save 
time and speed production. The best 
ones can be removed and replaced 
with inking units of another color 
within several minutes. 
Three matching scales—on feed- 
board, conveyor table and receiving 
tray—to insure the most rapid and 
accurate positioning of paper and im- 
age. 

Recently a group of offset special- 
ists designed a duplicator which in- 


corporates these features and many 
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other innovations. Called the Photo- 
stat offset duplicator, it has simpli- 
fied, tool-less controls which can be 
operated by anyone. One lever ap- 
plies dampener and ink roller to 
plate and contact between plate and 
blanket is automatic—saving the 
operator six motions each time a 
plate is started. All standard plates 
—paper, acetate and metal—can be 
handled with any type of punching. 
As many as 7200 impressions per 
hour can be obtained from papers 
as small as 3 x 3 inches or as large 
as 11 x 16 inches. Letterheads can 
even be run off at the same time as 
the letter! 

A big help in offices is photo- 
graphic copying. Hospitals, librar- 
ies, colleges and government offices, 
professional men in private practice, 


producers of every commodity from 
oil to overcoats find it a fast, inex- 
pensive source of accurate, perma- 


nent and fraud-proof copies. 
What’s copied? Anything and 
everything from checks to cardio- 
graphs. Several models will copy 
anything that is written, printed, 
drawn, typewritten, blueprinted or 
photographed, as well as_photo- 
graphing small objects. The various 
models consist mainly of a large 
camera with a magazine for holding 


a roll of photographically sensitized 
paper and compartments for devel- 
oping and fixing prints within the 
apparatus. No photographic training 
is needed to operate these machines. 
Focusing mechanically to whatever 
size of copy is desired, they produce 
prints with a black-and-white con- 
trast sharp enough to permit the 
copying of drawings, blueprints, 
maps and records at reduced size 
with no loss of legibility. The accu- 
racy of these copies is attested to by 
the fact that they are accepted as 
evidence by courts in lieu of original 
documents, 

Photocopiers come in several sizes. 
Especially suited to the needs of the 
small office is an instant copier, 
which occupies less than two square 
feet of space on a desk or table and 
can be used under any normal office 
lighting to make copies of typed, 
written or printed material. Up to 
five black-on-white copies a minute, 
which come out of the machine dry 
and ready for immediate use, can be 
made with push-button operation on 
ordinary uncoated paper from one 
photo-sensitive matrix. Copies can 
be made on the back as well as the 
front of the sheet—another 
and-money saver. 


time- 




















Original Copying 


Here’s another economical trick 


you should know: both the copiers 


and offset duplicators work as well 


with ‘“‘matte” reproductions as with 


the more expensive glossy copies. 


Newest developments have beer 
in the field of not only 
8, 16, and 35 mm negatives, but also 
70 and 


microfilm 


105 mm. The larger nega- 


tives offer all the space-saving and 
safe-storage advantages of microfilm 
and capture every detail of the orig- 


inal, producing prints which are 
often much better than the 


original. 
These advantages make them ideal 
| 


for use in drafting and design work 


as well as in the preservation of 


records 


Projector 

Specially designed fot 
larger negatives is anew cam 
projector known as thi 
Statfile Recorder which can 
graph subjects as larg 120 
or multt- 

12? x 60 


as 0U x 
inches and give back single 
ple prints in any size up to 
inches! Especially valuable for engi- 
neering drawings, it can duplicate 
any kind of office records speedily 
and economically. 


I ade 
with microfilm. Enlarged copies may 


be obtained quickly and 


Advances have also been 1 
automati- 
cally by attaching an enlarger to a 
photocopying machine. Prints 36 x 
48 inches can be made from 35 mm 
negatives, and 18 x 24 inches from 
16 mm negatives 
that 
cycle control, as n 


(On pl otocopyv ma- 


chines have a predetermined 
any as 399 prints 
may be made 


button ! 


ga 


iust ] y pressin 


Maintenance 


copying 
Not likely. 
Many photocopying installations are 


Will 


equipment be a problem ? 


maintenance of 


over twenty-five years old and their 
maintenance has been less expensive 
than the previous cost of typewriter 
ribbons. 

Being the office expert may bring 


you praise more tangible re- 


wards as well—for 
Try it—it’ 


ur emciency 


one time when copying 


pays ! 
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: A 
MAGNETIC LEDGER SHEET 


A NEW LEDGER SHEET for 
matic accounting machines 


auto- 
featur- 
ing “stripes” of magnetic recording 
tape—has been announced by Bann 
Incorporated. The new ledger sheets 
feature consistent signal output, re- 
liability of performance, savings in 
time and operating costs, and less 
wear on the read head. 

Called “Bann Machine Forms 
That Memorize,” the sheets are de- 
signed for the Burroughs Sensi- 
tronic Posting Machine, which uses 
a magnetic recording and reading 
system for bookkeeping computation. 

By means of magnetic tracks on 
the back side of the sheet, recording 
“read” the 
new information on the ledger, re- 


heads in the machines 
cord the new entries, and automati- 
all within a 
matter of seconds. “Bann Machine 
Forms That Memorize” will be 
tailored to the particular needs of in- 


cally update balances 


dividual customers, it is announced. 


Time Cards—from page 43 


weekly card but all irregular regis- 
trations are printed in large red 
sections. These are then spotted in- 
stantly in computation. 

Normally, several minutes must 
elapse between each time registration. 
However, a special card, clipped on 
the edge each time a registration is 
made, permits registrations within a 
minute of each other. This is par- 
ticularly desired when employees 
may not be working standard hours 
in one location but are permitted to 
come and go within an over-all al 
lotted time. Actual time spent at 


work, even if only a minute, is re- 
corded. 

Job cards are designed to figure 
the elapsed time for each operation 
in specialized job work. The cards 
may be used daily by each employee 
or several employees. In this latter 
category, the card would follow the 
work and time stamps are made by 
each employee as a particular opera- 
tion is started and stopped. 

A combination card not only 
shows the hours worked by the em- 
ployee, but the time spent on each 
individual order passing through his 
work station. This is also space for 
overtime registrations. 

Since job pay is often based on 
incentive, there is a card for this. 
It shows the machine number, part, 
rate, minimum parts per hour, what 
is required, and what is finished. 
Based on this, the incentive pay is 
computed. Space is also provided for 
foreman approval. 

Next time you need time cards, 
analyze your operations. Perhaps a 
different card will give you more 
information than you now have. 


CORE STORAGE 


(JUADRUPLED MAGNETIC core stor- 
ige capacity for the solid-state IBM 
1401 data processing system has 
been introduced. By addition of the 
new IBM 1406 core storage unit, 
a total of up to sixteen thousand po- 
sitions is now available for various 
card and tape configurations of the 
versatile The 
maximum core memory capacity of 
the 1401 for storing data and op- 
erating instructions was four thou- 
sand positions. 


system. previous 


The expanded storage capacity 
enables the IBM 1401 to handle a 
far wider range of business appli- 
with greater throughput. 
With the system’s new ability to 
accommodate increased volumes of 
stored data, the need for multiple 
passes of data is also greatly re 
duced. Since the 1401 employs vari- 
able length data and program in- 
struction words to achieve maximum 
utilization of the magnetic 
storage, its new sixteen thousand- 
character memory is the equivalent 
of substantially larger memories in 
data processing systems which em- 
ploy fixed record length data or in- 
structions. 


cations 


core 
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The Pre-Authorized Check Plan 


MARIUS M. MARTIN 
Asst. Controller 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company 


\N-AMERICAN LIFE had been en- 
Psevine a relatively peaceful 
growth in the bank draft media of 
collecting premiums until early 1956. 
At that began to be 
plagued with the problems I am 
sure those who had similar methods 
of collection endured throughout the 
past two years. We were faced with 
a reluctance on the part of the bank- 
ing fraternity to treat the drafts as 
cash items and the banks began to 
require indemnifying agreements of 
varying content. 


time, we 


Considerable Thought 


We applied considerable thought 
to determine if we were willing to 
take the responsibility of items un- 
honored “with or 
“intentionally or 


without cause,” 
unintentionally” 
and other such phrases which were 
included in the formal agreements. 
We wanted to make sure that our 
issuing indemnity agreements would 
be a normal business risk and that 
the possibility of the company being 
held liable for damages in amounts 
not related to the premiums was 
remote. This could transpire if 
some other business transaction of a 
bank depositor were _ seriously 
harmed because of an insufficiency of 
funds in account due to our 
drawing one of these pre-authorized 
checks in error. 

Simultaneously, the feasibility of 
the family billing idea was becom- 
ing a part of the daily conversation 
at the office. 


his 


A change was made 
in our procedures immediately, and 
we began to allow multiple policy 
drafts. By permitting several poli- 


cies to be combined on the one 
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draft we felt that we now had the 
facility of a family billing at least 
in the monthly premium area. It 
did not take us too long to realize 
that we could not go through the 
additional steps of controlling in- 
demnity agreements and maintain- 
ing the master numbers’ which 
would be necessary for multiple 
policy drafts and still continue to 
offer our plan at one-twelfth of an 
annual premium. 


Actuarial Loading 


Our actuarial department assumed 


a loading of 2% over the mortality 
and interest loss, and we began to 
notify our field force of the pending 
changes. They seemed somewhat re 
luctant to accept a charge on the 
premium and began to argue that 
without the advantage of one-twelfth 
annual installment, they 
could not sell the plan, due to com- 
petitive situations. We did not have 
too difficult a time in convincing 
them that even with the loading, the 
plan was a vital sales tool. 

It is very true that people buy 
tangible goods and are sold life in 


of an 


surance, and competitive costs seldom 
enter the consideration before a life 
insurance After all, monthly 
budget payments are as much a part 
of the American way of life as red 
beans and rice, the Sunday comics, 
or the favorite TV It does 
not take too long to realize that the 
average individual will generally 
buy what he wants, regardless of the 
interest or carrying charge, as long 


sale. 


show. 


as his monthly payment will fit into 
his budget. 
With 


agreement, we 


the 


several 


regard to indemnity 
deci 
sions. We adopted a standard form 
which we offer to any bank requir- 


made 


ing one. The idea of incorporating 
the agreement on the reverse side of 


the authorization card did not ap- 
peal to us. We permit our field force 
to have supplies of these authoriza- 
tion cards, and it is quite possible 
that some could be left at the place 
of the interview. Our legal 
department decided that the agree- 
ments should be tightly controlled, 
and at the time the 
troller is the only individual au- 


a 
Saies 


present con- 
thorized to file one with any bank. 
We felt that we would not give these 
‘““carte blanche” 
bank, but would only use them when 


agreements to every 
absolutely necessary. Our pr cedure 
is such that we give each requiring 
bank one blanket agreement cover- 
ing all checks which may subse- 
quently be drawn through it, and we 
maintain a register of those in which 
they are filed. As they are individu- 
ally completed, the 
actual signature of the company sec- 


they contain 


retary, and not a printed facsimile. 
No General Announcement 


\s it 


time to have the new form printed 


Vas going to take some 
for the pre-authorized check, we 
did not make any general announce- 
the Whenever a 
informed us that they re- 
quired an agreement, we gave it 
to them. Then, the 
arrived, we circularized the 
hundred banks on which we were 
drawing checks, and told them about 
our new forms and the availability of 
the indemnity agreements. 


ments to banks. 


bank 
when forms 
eleven 


Before 
the announcement was made, we had 
filed ninety-five indemnity agree- 
ments, and as a result of the circu- 
larization filed only twenty-two more 

With the announcement, we gave 
the banks a listing of the checks 
we were drawing, and offered them 
the opportunity of supplying us with 
account or code numbers. 

Continued 


Lists with 





Check Plan—Continued 


code numbers were returned to us 
from only twenty-nine banks. In all, 
we received only 119 replies, and 
the majority of 
changes in bank names because of 


them concerned 
mergers, or slight changes in the ac- 
count names. As the drafts and 
checks had been clearing month after 
month, it is possible that we may 
never have learned of some of these 
changes had we not circularized the 
banks. 


It may be of some interest to 
state at this point that the remarks 
of many of the banks returning our 
lists were gratifying. We were told 
that we were the first company to 
have given them the opportunity to 
check the styling of the names as 
we had them against the way their 
accounts read. They said that con- 
siderable time could be saved in the 
banks if the checks were drawn ex- 
actly as they were set up by them. 
They told us that they were pleased 
to see that our forms were designed 


along the lines of the suggestions of 
the American Bankers Association. 
If nothing else was accomplished by 


our circularization, we at least had 
cemented a feeling of good will and 
cooperation with these banks. 


Answer to Question 


Now for the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Has the pre-authorized check 
plan lived up to company expecta- 
tions?” We, at Pan-American, defi- 
nitely feel that it has. The number 
of policies written on this plan in- 
creases at a more rapid pace than 
ever, and in 1957 this business ac- 
counted for 24% of the paid ordi- 
nary volume in the United States. 

I have related the pre-authorized 
check business to our United States 
volume only because we have not 
extended the plan into our Latin 
American branch offices. The bank- 
ing laws of many of those countries 
are such that checks paid by a bank 
are not returned to the depositors ; 
and then, we are required by their 
laws to issue receipts for all pay- 
ments. 
certainly not conducive to the suc- 


Both of these situations are 


cessful operation of such a plan. 

At the present time, we are writ- 
ing approximately 5,500 checks cov- 
ering 7,700 policies, and we average 
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1.4 policies per check. Because of 
form design, we can only have a 
maximum of fifteen policies on any 
one check and, so far, we have about 
four or five checks covering ten to 
fourteen policies each. With the 
single policy per draft plan, we re- 
quired that the minimum premium 
per policy be $7.50. Upon changing 
to the multiple-policy procedure, we 
reduced our requirements, and our 
instructions presently call for only 
one policy to meet the $7.50 mini- 
mum, and the additional ones can 
be for lesser amounts. This has en- 
couraged many instances of complete 
families being covered, as it has per- 
mitted policies of smaller amounts 
to be collected through the plan. 
If, however, the one policy with the 
$7.50 premium is removed from the 
plan for any reason, all policies 
which may be combined with it must 
be charged to a direct mode of col- 
lection. 

The only adverse effect that this 
change in minimum premium re- 
quirement had was a reduction in 
our average premium per policy on 
this plan of some $6.00. The aver- 
age premium per policy is now 
$24.00, and the average per check 
is $30.00. This figure of $24.00 is 
higher than the over-all company 
average premium at this time. We 
had anticipated that the average 
size policy would be 15,000, but 
we have fallen a little short of 
our goal and the average is 11,622. 
Yet we feel that the plan is still ac 
complishing our basic objectives, as 
this, too, is higher than the over-all 
company average size policy. 

We have attempted to keep some 
semblance of a level in the checks 
each month, and we do not permit 
the payment of policy loan interest, 
policy loan principal repayments, or 
dividend reductions to be included 
in the check. Once a year, on the 
policy anniversary, we bill loan in- 
terest and forward dividend state- 
ments, together with the direct bil- 
ling policies. We have not received 
any notable criticism from our in- 
sureds because of the separate han- 
dling, and consequently feel that it 
has no direct relationship to the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan. 

Beginning October 1, 1957, Pan- 
American began to market individ- 
ual accident and sickness policies. 
Our field force has reported that 


the majority of this business is pres- 
ently being sold to our existing 
policyowners, and they state that the 
pre-authorized check plan has 
played a vital role in these sales, 
inasmuch as ordinary and accident- 
sickness policies can be combined on 
one check. 


Unhonored Checks 


The area of checks returned un- 
honored has been closely studied 
by us, and we have been keeping 
statistics on this for the past four 
years. At the present time, 2% of 
the checks deposited in the local 
depository each month are returned 
after the first presentation. Some 
of these have been automatically pre- 
sented a second time by certain 
clearing banks. Of this 2%, better 
than three-fourths are honored on 
the second presentation. Our latest 
experience has been that .3% of the 
checks deposited result in either a 
lapse or a change of premium collec- 
tion to one of the conventional 
modes. 

To combat and improve this ex- 
perience, we have an_ established 
procedure that if a check is returned 
more than twice within a period of 
any given six months, the policy 
is automatically removed from the 
pre-authorized check plan and the 
insured is not permitted to return 
to this plan of payment. This prac- 
tice will continue to weed out those 
cases on which returned items would 
be prevalent. 

We are also conditioning our field 
force that we want quality business 
and not quantity business on this 
plan, and we make it their respon- 
sibility to make sure that the check- 
ing accounts regularly maintain suf- 
ficient balances. We feel that an im- 
provement can be made with regard 
to the number of returned items, and 
are continuing to work toward that 
end. 

Our spirit of cooperation with the 
banks has been exceedingly great, 
and we have, to date, been faced with 
only five refusals by banks to ac- 
cept our plan. One of these refusals 
was a result of our denial to place 
a company deposit in the bank. 
There have been a number of banks 
who were at first hesitant to go 
along with us, but a visit to them or 

(Continued on page 50) 
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DEPRECIATION POLICY 


MANY COMPANIES WOULD find it 
advantageous to review their depre- 
ciation policy, the Controllers Insti- 
tute Research Foundation advises. 
A survey by that organization shows 
that relatively few companies are 
taking full advantage of their op- 
portunities to reduce tax payments 
and preserve cash by using both 
types of accelerated depreciation per- 
mitted under the Tax Code of 1954. 

Out of 1,325 responses to a ques- 
tionnaire, the survey report reveals, 
fully 23% use the straight-line-on- 
cost method of depreciation for tax 
purposes, and hence take no ad- 
vantage of the law allowing an ac- 
celerated form of depreciation. Of 
the remainder who do _ use ac- 
celerated depreciation, 45% use 
the declining balance method (double 
straight -line-on-declining-balance ) ; 
38% follow the sum-of-the-years 
digits formula, and 17% employ both 
methods. 


‘The various revisions of the rev- 
enue act in the United States since 
the war,” the Foundation report 
declares, “were an attempt to sat- 
isfy the demand for rates which more 
nearly measure the decrease in earn- 
ing power of facilities, and to en- 
courage investment in capital facili- 
ties. Many companies believe that 
these revisions fail to meet the need, 
but that they are better than straight 
line rates. 

“Many of those who do not use 
accelerated depreciation stated that 
there was too little difference in the 
amount of depreciation permitted by 
the accelerated types and straight- 
line depreciation to make it worth 
while to change. Others in this 
group say that a resulting tax re- 
ferral would not be significant in 
size. Another premise is that income 
tax rates will rise, making it better 
to take more depreciation when the 
tax rate is higher, and less now.” 


There are also differences as 
among companies which do accel- 
erate depreciation. One group 
55% of the 999 respondents in this 
category—uses the same accelerated 
depreciation for all purposes. A 
smaller group—7% of those who ac- 
celerate—use accelerated deprecia- 
tion for calculating income taxes, 
but use straight-line-depreciation on 
their books and in reports. 


‘This 
adding machine 
catches errors before 
they're made 








Enter figures, 
see them here. 


Friden’s model ACY actually catches errors before 
they’re made. The exclusive Visual Check window 
shows a full registration of figures entered while they 
still can be corrected. 

Further, the ACY has the exclusive Friden Natural 
Way keyboard, which is designed to fit the user’s 





If you’ve erred, 
you can “clear” 


hand perfectly. Other features include the extra-wide 
platen for roll paper and wide forms; automatic red- 
printing of negative values; all live control keys; plus 
special features for rapid multiplication. 

Try the “next step” in adding machines. Call your 
Friden Man, or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in- 





and correct 
immediately! 





hand with practicality there is no other word for it. 
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Check Plan—from page 48 


a letter from our home office con- 
vinced them that with an indemnity 
agreement, they had nothing to lose 
and much to gain. After all, there 
are many who have opened checking 
accounts for the first time, solely to 
avail themselves of 


these 
check plans to pay insurance pre- 


one of 


miums. 

There are a few banks who have 
agreed to honor these checks which 
were placed with them up to a cer- 
tain time, but no more. We occa- 
sionally have the opportunity again 
to approach them about the plan, and 
feel that they will accept it some- 
time in the not too distant future. 

In closing this paper, I would like 
to state that without a doubt the 
most significant fact which makes 
us believe we are getting what we 
expected from this plan is the per- 
Although we 
do not run our persistency report 
by mode of collection, a sample 
testing was made on business which 
had been exposed for two years, and 
it was determined that the persist- 
ency was slightly less than the an- 


sistency experience. 


nual collections. It was rewarding to 
note that the persistency of the pre- 
authorized check plan is higher than 
that on policies collected directly by 
semi-annual, quarterly or monthly 
modes, and it was like having “frost- 
ing on the cake” to know that the 
persistency of this plan is higher 
than the over-all company picture 
when the percentage was computed, 
disregarding the mode of payment. 


IASA Interpreter 


CONVERTS PAPER TAPE 


A COMPUTER DEVICE to transfer data 
from punched paper tape to magnetic 
tape has been announced by Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpor- 
ation. 

The IBM converter 
writes magnetic tape that can be 
read by a computer at 15,000 or 
22,500 characters a Com- 
panies transmitting data with paper 
tape devices thus can achieve com- 
puter input at the 
speed of the fastest direct paper tape 
input. 


new 7765 


sect ynd. 


several times 


The 7765 is expected to bring 


many paper tape users the 


Into 


50 


sphere of IBM Tele-processing—the 
transmission and processing of busi- 
ness and scientific data over physi- 
cal distance. 

Previously, for example, a large 
company mailing or telegraphing 
paper tape from field offices to com- 
puter headquarters for centralized 
payroll accounting might have con- 
verted the paper tape to punched 
cards, for relatively slow entry to 
the computer. For somewhat faster 
input, it would have to make a 
second conversion from cards to 
magnetic tape. Now in either case, 
the IBM 7765 will save time over- 
all, reduce punched card costs, and 
minimize the chance of human error 
in the conversion process. 


UNIVAC Ill 


THE UNIVAC III computer system, 
newest addition to its line of large- 
scale electronic computers, has been 
announced by Remington Rand. A 
“solid state’ computer, it is de- 
scribed as having a processing speed 
nine times faster than its predeces- 
sor, Univac II, and offering a 25% 
increase in operating efficiency over 
present data processing systems. 

The term “solid state” refers to the 
fact that the thousands of electron 
tubes standard in older computers 
have been replaced by components 
such as transistors and Ferractors 
whose action depends on the con- 
trolled flow of electrons in solid sub- 
stances. Heat problems and tube 
failures are eliminated, and main- 
tenance is greatly reduced. 

The new system has a “program 
interrupt” feature that automatically 
tells the computer when its pe- 
ripheral equipment has finished a 
task so that it can instantly be put to 
work again. The computer can 


therefore keep all of its associated 
equipment operating at all times. 
This has been achieved by using a 
printed circuit similar to that in 
Larc, the giant computer designed 
by Remington Rand for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The entire contents of a standard 
letter-size file drawer can be stored 
on a single reel of tape and read by 
Univac IIT in 4.8 minutes. Reading, 
writing and computing can be carried 
on simultaneously, with a reading 
and writing rate of two hundred 
thousand digits a second. Input and 
output of data is five times faster 
than Univac II. 


Communication 


Typewriter communication in 
English can be maintained between 
the Univac III operator and the 
computer itself. Present computers 
require the use of complex mathe- 
matical symbols for this process. 


CONCENTRATED FILING 


THE WRIGHT LINE, INC. announces 
the new Hifiler for open shelf filing. 
Hifiler is designed to concentrate fil- 
ing and utilize the unused area above 
ordinary drawer files, saving up to 
60% in floor space. Filing is faster 
and every record is visible. Errors 
are minimized by indexing. There 
is no protruding hardware to catch 
clothing or take extra space. 

Units are available in five, six, or 
seven shelf heights, with or without 
doors, and for use with legal or let- 
ter size folders. They can also be 
used single or double faced and in 
battery. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
23. Composing 
. Direct Copying 
. Duplicating 
. Micro-Filming 
. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Automatic 
. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
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150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


. Ash Trays & Stands 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 

. Currency Trays 

. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 


102. Visual Policy Jacket 


SALES AIDS 


132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialti. 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
151. Computer Centers 


127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproductior 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
. Business Forms 
. Duplicating Supplis 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
?. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 
. Pencils 
. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LST. Accident Diagrammin 


130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Award 


126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


. Leather Goods 
14. Policy Wallets 


148. Signs 
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assn notes 


American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exch.: Re-elected Chairman, W. Irving 
Plitt (vice president, Atlantic Mutual); 
vice chairman, Harold’ Jack (presi 
dent, Wm. H. McGee & Co.); deputy vice 
chairman, George Inselman (president, 
Marine Office of America); secretary, 
Edward R. King; and treasure 
F. Weyant. 


son 


Romer 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Roelof A. 
Kreulen, Jr., has been appointed manager 
in Okinawa to replace Peter J. Fornacca, 
who is on home leave. Former 
manager Richard B. Higgins, 
ton, D. ¢ has 
brokerage 
fice. 


assistant 
Washing 
reassigned to U. S. 
New York 


been 


dept. in head of 


American Internat'l Undrs.: Milos § 
Halouzka has been named assistant man 
ager of Dallas office. 


American Mutual 
Nelson M. 


Insurance Alliance: 
Knowlton, president of the 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, was elected 
dent and Hubert W. 
vice president of the 
elected vice 


presi 
Young, 
Liberty 


executive 
Mutual 
president 


American Society of Ins. 
New York Chapter officers: President 
Donald W. Berry (Borden Co Ist vice 
president James S$. Southwick (Ethyl 
Corp.); 2nd president, Robert § 
Gyory (Sylvania Electric Products); 
treasurer, Raymond A. (American 
Metal Climax); and secretary, Joseph T. 
Smith (Union Carbide Corp.). 

Wisconsin Chapter officers: president, 
Karl F. Abendroth (Milwaukee & Sub- 
urban Transport Corp.); vice president 
and program chairman, John H. Lun 
(Clark Oil & Refining Corp.); treasurer, 
Joseph A. Hussa (ist Wisconsin Nat'l 
Bank); and secretary, Howard G. Doersch 
ing (Milwaukee Gas Light Co.). Joseph 
R. Hilmer, (S. C. Johnson & Co.), im 
mediate past president, was named as 
Chapter Representative to National Or 
ganization for the ensuing year. The di 
rectors also named Kenneth R. Strehlou 
to be in charge of publicity and Robert 
E. Krause, membership chairman 


Management: 


vice 


Severin 


gren 


Ass'n of Bond Undrs. of City of N. Y.: 
New officers: President, George H. Faha 
(Citizens Casualty) succeeding John F. 
Cannon (Excess & Treaty Mgmt. Corp.); 
vice president, G. A. Van _ Buskirk 
(Springfield Fire); secretary, William 
Tynan (Great American Ins.); and 
treasurer, Joseph McKenna _ (Hartford 
Accident). 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
Re-elected: President, Charles J. Haugh 
(vice president, Travelers); vice president, 
J. Victor Herd (chairman of board, 
America Fore companies); and J. Dewey 
Dorsett, general manager. 

Member companies elected to executive 
committee: American Ins. Co., Employers’ 
Liability Assur. Corp., Ltd., Crum & For- 
ster Group, Home Indemnity Co., Mass. 
Bonding & Ins. Co., and National Union 
Ins. Cos, 


Chicago Board of Undrs.: Eugene F. 
Gallagher, formerly fire-marine manage 
Standard Accident, has become the new 
manager succeeding W. W. Krom, re 
signed. 


Colorado Insurance Dept.: Lioyd J. Eng 
strom has been named provisional senior 
insurance examiner commencing August 
a 


elected: 
(senior safety 


Conn. Safety Society: Officers 
President, Frank A. Walker 
engineer, Liberty Mutual) succeeding 
Kenneth L. Stebbins (safety director, 
Lycoming div. Avco); vice president, Roy 
N. Johnson (Armstrong Rubber Co.); 
manager, Charles A. Wooding (Walling 
ford Steel Co.); secretary, James A. Ehlers 
(Lycoming div., Aveo); and treasurer, 
Marcel A. Lamoureux (Indemnity of 
N. A.) 


Controllers Institute of America: He 
bert F. Walton, vice president of Allstate 
Ins., was elected a vice president, effective 
Sept. 1. 


Fire & Casualty Ins. Purchasing Forum: 
Officers elected: President, James R. Jolly 
(Pearl Assur.); vice president, William R 
McAdams (Employers’ Group); secretary, 
Robert DeLong (American Casualty); and 
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Two emblems of superior service 
... firmly linked together... 
Symbolic of our relation to the 
independent agents of America. 


For Trinity Universal is an agency 
company... whose dedication 
to the American Agency System 
is proven every day to producers 
from coast to coast. 


As you offer your skill, experi- 
ence and personal service to 
your clients ...so we offer ours 
to you, the independent agent. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas” 


treasurer, Joseph 
Home Assur.). 
Fire Undrs. 
New officers 
Armstrong 
dent, Don 
secretary, 
ster). 
General Adjustment Bureau: William G. 
Hall, Jr., has been named general ad- 
juster for northern New Jersey (Newark) 
and is succeeded as manager at New 
Brunswick by Robert E. Waldron, who 
was replaced as manager of Monticello 
(N. Y.) office by Donald R. Nacey. 

William A. Standish has been appointed 
manager at Williamsport (Pa.) succeed- 
ing George M. Slifer, who will remain as 
a member of the staff. 

L. H. Moore, Albany, Ga., has been 
transferred to Key West (Fla.) as resident 
adjuster succeeding C. A. Cordero, who 
has returned to Miami office. 

Promoted: Florida—James L. Fagan, 
general adjuster, Orlando, and Robert H. 
Ripley, manager, West Palm _ Beach; 
North Carolina—manager J. H. Cannon 
from Asheville to Charlotte succeeding 
G. D. Holding (retired), manager J. V. 
Conroy from Durham to Asheville, /. 
G. Wolfe, manager at Durham, and F. H. 
Crumpler, manager at Goldsboro; Vir- 
ginia—manager John P. Holloway, Jr., 
from Goldsboro (N. C.) to Richmond re 
placing R. R. Connelly (retired) and E. 
C. Banner, Jr., general adjuster, Roanoke; 
Alabama—manager M. C. Zachry from 
Florence to Mobile succeeding H. S. Tra- 
wick (resigned), manager R. C. Oldham 
from Decatur to Florence, and B. J. 
Ghiglieri, manager at Decatur. 


Finnegan (American 
Forum of San Francisco: 
installed: President, Jack 
(Crum & Forster); vice presi 
Healy (Chubb & Son); and 
George Searight (Crum & For- 


Health Insurance Ass'n: Officers elected: 
President, Millard Bartels (chm. of ins. 
executive committee, Travelers); vice 
president, H. Lewis Rietz (executive vice 
president, Great Southern Life); secretary, 
R. L. Paddock (president, Time Ins.) and 
chairman, public relations committee, J. 
W. Scherr, Jr., (chm., Inter-Ocean Ins.). 

Legal dept. advancements: Joe W. Peel, 
counsels; and Lyndon J. Whitlock, assist- 
ant counsel. 


Honorable Order of Blue Goose: Okla- 
homa Pond officers: Most Loyal Gander, 
Willis A. Hart (American Ins. Group); 
Supervisor of the Flock, §. Allen Tillotson 
(Aetna Ins. Group); Custodian of the 
Goslings, Harley J. Ballew (Okla. Inspec- 
tion Bureau); Guardian of the Pond, 
Gordon D. Fransen (St. Paul Cos.); 
Keeper of the Golden Goose Egg, Mal 
colm McCarty (Home of N. Y.); and 
Wielder of the Goose Quill, Leonard P. 
Gray (Okla. Inspection Bureau). 


Improved Risk Mutuals: Charles E. Nail 
(president, Lumbermens Mutual Ins.) was 
elected chairman and Robert B. Taylor 
(president, Mill Owners), vice chairman. 
Gold E. Beall (president, Indiana Lum- 
bermens) and Howard F. Russell were re- 
elected secretary and manager, respec- 
tively. 

Membership will total 14 agency 

mutuals including Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. of Chicago, Michigan 
Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, and Utica 
Mutual Insurance Co., effective Decem 
ber 1, 1960. 
Inland Marine Undrs. 
elected: President, T. B. 
mercial Union); vice president, R. L. 
Maxwell (Home); and chairman of the 
executive committee, R. H. Bancroft (St. 
Paul Fire). 

H. E. Soward 
was elected 


Ass'n: Officers 
Kelley (Com 


Insurance) 
executive 


(Continental 
chairman of the 
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committee of Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau. Harold L. Wayne and Joseph G. 
Bill were re-elected general manager and 
assistant general manager, respectively, 
of both organizations. 

Insurance Accountants Ass'n of Phila- 
delphia: New officers: President, Joseph 
L. Strawley (Indemnity of N. A.); vice 
president, Thomas B. Egee (Maryland 
Casualty); and secretary-treasurer, Robert 
Stagg (New Amsterdam). 

Insurance Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: 
New Officers: President, Lowell 8. Rine- 
hart (Nationwide); vice presidents—pro- 
gram, W. R. Morgan (Equitable Life 
Assur.) conference, Jack N. Schreihofer 
(Transport Indemnity), and __ finance, 
Thomas M. Mott (Republic National 
Life). 

Insurance Inst. for Highway Safety: 
Traffic consultants added to staff: James 
Latchaw, who has been in charge of the 
fowa Highway Patrol’s 12th dist. at West 
Liberty, John E. Smiley, who has been 
chief of research and records section of 
Bureau of ‘Traffic Safety, Div. of Motor 
Vehicles of N. J., and William J. Toth, 
who has been on the staff of the Center 
for Safety Education of N. Y. University. 
They will serve as consultants in technical 
traffic assistance work in selected states 
and will each have a specialty—Latchaw 
in traffic law enforcement, Smiley in acci- 
dent records, and Toth in public safety 
education, 


Insurance Women of N. Y.: Officers in- 
stalled: President, Evelyn M. Buehler 
(Prudential of G. B.); vice president, 
Lucylle D. McDermott (Herbert L. Jami- 
son & Co.); treasurer, Grace Brenner (Des 
pard & Co.); recording secretary, Marion 
E. Meyler (Pate & Robb); corresponding 
secretary, Margarete M. Germaine (San- 
born Map Co.); and historian, Anita O. 
Carlson, 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: Robert B. 
Evans has been appointed chief examiner 
and director of the company div. succeed- 
ing B. R. Lancaster, resigned. K. T. 
Huddleston has been appointed director 
of casualty-surety div. 

Mutual Insurance Associations: 
presidents: American Mutual Ins. Alli- 
ance—Nelson M. Knowlton (president, 
Holyoke Mutual Fire); Federation of 
Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.—James D. Fletcher 
(president, Northwestern Mutual Ins.); 
National Ass'n of Automotive Mutual Ins. 
Cos.—Joseph P. Craugh (president of 
Utica Mutual); and National Ass'n of 
Mutual Casualty Cos.——H. J. Lowry 
(president, Michigan Mutual Liab.). 
National Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
Harry W. Poulson, state national direc 
tor from Idaho, was elected to executive 
committee to fill unexpired term (Sept. 
1960) occasioned by death recently of 
William F. Grandy, Sioux City, Iowa. 


New 


National Ass'n of Ins. Brokers: /ra S. 
Brander (Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, Los 
Angeles) was elected president and Melvin 
1. Holmes (Frank B. Hall & Co., New 
York) vice president. Re-elected officers 
were: Vice president, Frank E. Mueller, 
Jr., (Mack & Parker, Chicago); treasurer, 
John T. Harrison, Jr., (Flynn, Harrison 
& Conroy, New York); and secretary, Bar- 
clay Shaw (law firm of Palmer, Serles, 
Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy, New York). 

National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners: Sam N. Beery, Colorado Com- 
missioner was elected president succeed- 
ing Paul A. Hammel of Nevada. T. Nel 
son Parker of Virginia was named vice 
president and Rufus D. Hayes of Louisi- 
ana, chairman of the executive committee. 
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BALTIMORE 








“There are no circumstances, however 
unfortunate, that clever people do not 
some advantage from 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


His face was red: his pocket nerve hurt when he discovered 
that one of his trusted employees had been collecting 
, but he sold a lot of fidelity 


insurance using himself as the horrible example. 


them.” 





NEW YORK 











Alfred N. Premo of Connecticut 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Officers elected: President, L. B. 
Hazzard, New York, N. Y.; Ist vice presi 
dent, H. B. Wellborn, Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
and secretary-treasurer, Edwin W. Lind- 
sey, Tyler, Texas. 

New members admitted as_ follows 
bring total to almost 460 firms: Adjust- 
ment Service Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Morse 
Ins. Adjustments, Wichita Falls, ‘Texas; 
Reimer Adjustment Service, Berkeley 
Heights, N. J.; F. J. Rohde Adjustment 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; and Scibal Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Natonal Ass'n of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers: Bruce Wallace, of Denver, Colo 
rado, has been engaged as full-time secre- 
tary. He will relieve Edward H. Cush 
man, Philadelphia, of his secretarial 
duties while Mr. Cushman continues as 
general counsel of the association. 

National Automobile Undrs. Ass'n: Of- 
ficers re-elected: President, Tudor Jones 
(vice president, Aetna Ins.); vice presi- 
dent, Mortimer E. Sprague (vice presi- 
dent, Home Ins.); treasurer, James L. 
Dorris (president, Hanover Ins.); and 
secretary-manager, Howard S. Omsberg. 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: New of- 
ficers: President, John A. North (presi- 
dent, Phoenix of Hartford Cos.); vice 
president, Lester S. Harvey (president, 
New Hampshire Group); secretary, 
Charles P. Jervey (vice president, 
Iravelers Indemnity); and treasurer, Wil 
liam E. Newcomb (chairman of board 
and president, Great American Group). 

Membership now totals 199 including 
the following new members: Anchor 
Casualty Co., Associated Indemnity Corp., 
Mass. Bay Ins. Co., Queen City Ins. Co., 
and Western Casualty & Surety Co. 
National Fire Protection Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Loren S. Bush (chief 
engineer, Pacific Fire Rating Bureau); Ist 
vice president, J. a Queener (du 
Pont); 2nd vice president, Warren J. 
Baker (Insurance of N. A.); and secretary- 
treasurer, Hovey T. Freeman (Mfrs. 
Mutual Fire). 


was re- 


New England 1752 Club: Officers elected: 
President, John J. Walker, Jr.; vice presi- 
dent, Francis P. Story; secretary, Robert 
E. Noren; and treasurer, Henry J. Stone, 


Jr. 


N. J. Insurance Fieldmen's Ass'n: Due 
to resignation of John Y. Lambert, Jr., 
who has left New Jersey, a special elec- 
tion was held and the following officers 
elected: President, Dudley J. Groff, Jr., 
(New Hampshire Group); vice president, 
Herbert D. Young (Niagara Fire); secre- 
tary, George F. Johnson (Fireman's Fund 
Ins.); and treasurer, Stephen A. Ham 
mond (Aetna Casualty). 


Ohio Ass'n of Cas. & Surety Represen- 
tatives: New officers: President, Donald 
U. Mennie (Home Indemnity); Ist vice 
president, C. L. Templeman (Royal In- 
demnity); 2nd vice president, / J. Mul- 
care (Aetna Casualty); and secretary- 
treasurer, John Donnelly (Fidelity & 
Casualty). : , 


Ohio Insurance Dept.: Sheldon L. Greene 
has been appointed warden and will be in 
charge of the enforcement section. 


Okla. Capital Stock Insurance Ass'n: 
Othcers elected: President, §. Allen Tillot- 
son (Aetna Fire) and honorary president, 
Marvin G. Elkins; vice president, Gordon 
Fransen (St. Paul Fire); and secretary- 
treasurer, Larry Meek (Glens Falls 
Group). s 


Society of CPCU: Officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Henry A. Herman, Jr., (Royal- 
Globe Group); Ist vice president, Melvin 
Warshaw (Wolkenberg & Warshaw); 2nd 
vice president, Glenn D. Schwenker 
surance Society of N. Y.); 
Robert W. Daum, Jr., 
Group); and secretary, 

(John C. Specht, Inc.). 


(In- 
treasurer, 
(North British 
John W. Specht 


South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: 
Walter J. Christensen (president, Loyalty 
Group companies) was re-elected presi- 
dent and Thomas E. Sims, Jr., (vice presi- 
dent-manager, southern dept., The Fund), 
vice president. John P. Woodall, man- 
ager since 1956, was elected to serve an- 
other term. 





Three Agree... 


“It is our fond hope that our agency will be repre- 
senting your good company in 2060!!’’ So states 
C. M. Flintoff, Vice President (center) of Suffolk 
Insurance Corporation, Suffolk, Virginia . .. a 
statement that is heartily seconded by D. W. 
Kincaid, Secretary-Treasurer and A. Taylor 
Darden, President (left and right) of the agency. 


In existence for more than 100 years, the agency 
has represented Standard Accident for approxi- 
mately 25 of those years, and a few of the reasons 
for this long and happy association are best 


attested to by Mr. Flintoff, who says... 


*‘We contracted to represent Standard Accident 
because we felt the Company would provide the 
services an independent agent should furnish his 
clients. Our experience with your Claim Depart- 


ment has more than justified our judgment in 


this regard . . . and your engineering service has 
also performed far beyond our fondest hopes. In 
underwriting you laid down the broad principles 
and within these limits, left entirely up to us what 
risks were acceptable or unacceptable. Specific 
risks, submitted to the Company for review, 
have always received every consideration and, in 
most cases, have been authorized.” 


Sound like the kind of company you'd like to 
represent? Then sign up and join the ranks of the 
finest agents in the nation . . . Standard Accident 
Insurance Company agents. 


NT Ny, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE « 


CASUALTY « FIRE «© MARINE e FIDELITY e¢ SURETY 





DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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NSURANCE RESULTS FROM needs 
Lic protection. Insurance does not 
create those needs. Constantly in- 
creasing complexities of our civiliza- 
tion have greatly increased the need 
for, and the demand for, more forms 
of protection and more complex 
forms of protection: some to protect 
against natural hazards, some to pro- 
tect against man-made hazards, and 
some of the most important, as well 
as the most recent, to protect against 
the cost of obligations imposed by 
changing social policies. 

Needs for protection do not re- 
main static. They change and in- 
crease, and we must change the 
forms of protection which we make 
available and our methods of provid- 
ing such protection. If we do not, 
more alert and creative organizations 
will, or if the institution of private 
insurance cannot or is unwilling to 
provide the protection demanded, 
government will provide that pro- 
tection. 


Needs Not Static 


The inadequacy and inequity of 
the employers’ liability system 
caused the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws. These laws were 
not enacted to create a new kind 
of insurance, but insurance was nec- 
essary to make the new system ef- 
fective. Fortunately, the insurance 
industry has cooperated so effec- 
tively with the new system that there 
has been no successful effort for 
many years to create new govern- 
ment monopolies. 

Inability or unwillingness of pri- 
vate insurance to provide the protec- 
tion needed for the development of 
nuclear power could not be per- 
mitted to handicap a development 
demanded by public policy. Insur- 
ance statesmanship did provide an 
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Control of Losses 


insurance market, and thus has pre- 
served a large area for private in- 
surance. 

There is much interest in protec- 
tion from the costs of serious illness 
and it is greatly to the credit of in- 
surance companies, both casualty 
and life, that great progress is be- 
ing made to meet the need. 


Remarkable Growth 


Now it is important to recognize 
the really remarkable growth of hos- 
pital and medical insurance in the 
United States to appreciate the ex- 
traordinary progress which has been 
made. As recently as 1940, fewer 
than 10% of the population had any 
hospital insurance, only 4% had 
some surgical coverages, and less 
than 3% any form of non-surgical 
insurance. Now three-fourths of the 


population has some form of hospi- 


tal and medical insurance. Group 
plans are being extended to include 
retired employees. Types of medical 
coverages are available for people 
past sixty-five. Coverages are avail- 
able on a lifetime basis and major 
medical cost insurance is having a 
very rapid growth. 

All of us, however, know that we 
have not met all the needs and de- 
mands. Too many people still suffer 
too harshly to allow us to be com- 
placent. There are some millions of 
chronically ill for whom no insur- 
ance was available when they joined 
the accumulated group of disabled. 
There is a large aged population 
for whom insurance was not avail- 
able in the past. And there are the 
indigent, who could not or would 
not have bought the needed protec- 
tion if it had been available. We 
know that there is a growing hope 
that some kind of protection be made 
available for these groups which will 
assure needed medical care. 

The initiative for meeting these 
problems will have to come from 


many quarters. It cannot come 


solely from insurance, nor solely 
from medicine, government, indus- 
try, or labor. All of these do have 
a vital stake in the successful reso- 
lution of the health care problem. 

It is our hope that private insur- 
ance will be given the opportunity 
to demonstrate its ability to solve the 
maximum possible share of the seri- 
ous problems involved in providing 
the desired protection. 

Perhaps the true purposes of -in- 
surance are not well understood even 
by many in the insurance business. 
Providing protection is, of course, 
the reason for insurance, but to many 
protection is thought of only as a 
financial transaction, a process of 
collecting premiums and paying out 
losses. Considered in this way, one 
would be concerned almost entirely 
with the most economical ways of 
collecting money and paying losses. 
This concept would almost surely 
suggest to many that a government 
monopoly, concentrating upon those 
functions could, perhaps, collect pre- 
miums and pay out money more 
economically than can be done by a 
competitive insurance system. 


Concept Applicable 


But real protection is much more 


than reimbursement for losses, it 
from 


means prevention of fires, it means 


means losses, it 


protection 
prevention of accidents that cause 
losses, it means minimizing the dis- 
abilities resulting from injuries 
through medical care and rehabili- 
tation, it means concern with the 
total cost of protection both for 
and for expenses. And it 
means equitable discrimination in in- 
surance costs to insurance buyers, 
truly based on their ability and will- 
ingness to do the things necessary 
to prevent losses. 


losses 


The concept of insurance as pro- 
tection by prevention of loss, as well 
as indemnification for losses not pre- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Control of Losses—-Continued 


vented, is applicable to all kinds of 
insurance protection but it has not 
had equal emphasis in all kinds of 
insurance. We all know what re- 
search into the causes of fires and 
into ways of minimizing the causes 
of fires has accomplished in reduc- 
ing the cost of fire losses over 
years. We know that minimizing the 
causes of injuries in industry and 
care and rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled has greatly reduced the cost 
of work injuries. Similar results 
have been accomplished for other 
kinds of risks. 
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However, in group sickness and 
accident insurance, as an example, 
there has been, I believe, too much 
emphasis of often small differences 
in operating costs, or so-called “re- 
tentions,” and all too little on the 
much greater savings 
through a better use of good medi- 
cine both preventive and curative. 


possible 


Life insurance companies today 
write a major part of the accident 
and health business in this country, 


excluding Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. It is natural, then, to find 
the coverages, the practices, and the 
objectives, reflecting the philosophies 
of life insurance. For example, there 
is strong reliance upon morbidity 
statistics in the hope that somehow 
and sometime these statistics can be 
built into tables with credibility equal 
to those of the mortality tables. 


Contractual Commitments 


Great stress is placed upon con- 
tractual commitments to deliver 
specified numbers of dollars in the 
future in fulfillment of the risk as- 
sumed. Determination of liability is 
placed almost exclusively in the 
judgment of the attending physician, 
much like the certification of death 
in life insurance. Underwriting tech- 
niques demand that maximum lia- 
bilities be related to the insured’s 
financial status. The number of dol- 
lars at risk on any one individual, 
excluding accidental death and long 
term disability, is comparatively 
small; high frequency and low aver- 
age size of loss has placed a pre- 
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mium on efficient handling of paper- 
work to the exclusion of strictly 
insurance services which are con- 


‘cerned with the insured as a dis- 


abled person. 

In the field of casualty insurance, 
quite the reverse situation has pre- 
vailed. We have been confronted 
with the catastrophe loss. Because 
of low frequency, actuarial tables 
could not yield credibilities which 
of themselves would permit business 
managements to assume the high 
risks involved. In the field of work- 
men’s compensation as in accident 
and health insurance we were con- 
cerned with incomes for disabled 
people, hospital and medical bills. 
Workmen’s compensation laws did 
not permit us to deliver in the fu- 
ture a specified number of dollars. 
Instead we were faced with deliver- 
ing incomes to individuals, some- 
times for years, often for life. 

In the field of medical care we 
have been obligated to pay the cost 
of care at the time of service re- 
gardless of the inflationary spiral in 
those costs. As time passed, the 
period of time for paying medical 
benefits, as prescribed by law, has 
been extended in a majority of the 
states to the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual. This created situations in 
which the amount which has to be 
paid to one person runs into many 
thousands of dollars. A liability of 
$100,000 for medical care on one 
person is no longer a rare occur- 
rence. 


Loss Prevention 


Since the soundness of our busi- 
ness could not be obtained by reli- 
ance upon actuarial tables alone, and 
since the number of dollars we might 
have to deliver in future years could 
not be determined in advance, we 
in the casualty business were forced 
to build our future on the prevention 
of loss in the first instance, and the 
minimizing of loss when prevention 
failed. In property insurance, build- 
ing codes, objective inspections, ma- 
terials research, safety engineering 
have all contributed to the life led 
in homes and offices. In the field of 
automobile insurance great efforts 
have been put forth to stop the de- 
struction and carnage on our high- 
ways. The very magnitude of the 
loss at present might indicate that 
these efforts have failed. One can 
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only surmise what the loss would 
be if we had done nothing. 

The motives driving us into this 
work were not humanitarian alone. 
Evidence forced the conclusion that 
the cost of care for an injured work- 
man could be many times greater 
than the cost of a properly designed 
and operated machine. As a result, 
we in casualty insurance used en- 
gineers to design machines which 
safeguarded human life. We _ in- 
spected operations and refused to 
insure those that would not follow 
prescribed patterns of safety. This 
created the incentive for safety which 
today is as much a part of every up- 
to-date business as the coffee break. 


A New Challenge 


The very success of this undertak- 
ing in engineering of the physical 
plant facilities brought with it a new 
challenge. New discoveries rapid 
advancements in chemistry, physics, 
and medicine have brought about a 
condition in which not merely physi- 
cal injuries are being swept into the 
field of workmen’s compensation, but 
the general health of the workmen 
as well. It started with silicosis and 
dermatitis, and now has embraced 
the whole body from loss of hearing, 
eyesight, taste, smell, to stoppage of 
the heart. 

We sought to meet this challenge 
by bringing the science of medicine 
into the plant in the same way that 
we brought in safety engineering. 
We had no ready-made solutions, 
and we still do not know all the 
But we do know that loss 
of hearing can be minimized, people 
working with toxic materials can 
be protected, and people with defec- 


answers. 


tive hearts can be safely employed 
in useful occupations. There is still 
much to learn about industrial med- 
icine, even as to its purposes and 
potentials. There is still much com- 
munication needed within the medi- 
cal profession itself to bring indus- 
trial medicine into more vigorous 
participation in the whole process 
of medical care. We have, however, 
made a good start. 

When loss occurs, we are con- 
cerned not merely with the fact of 
loss, but with the cause of loss as 
well. Why did it happen, where was 
the breakdown in our preventive 
techniques, could it have been pre- 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Control of Losses—Continued 


vented had the hazards been prop- 
erly evaluated beforehand? We are, 
however, also concerned that we 
have incurred a liability the cost of 
which is not known. What we do 
know is that the loss can run into 
many thousands of dollars if noth- 
ing is done about it. On the other 
hand, we know that the more suc- 
cessful we are in finding means to 
overcome the effect of the injury, 
the lower will be the ultimate lia- 
bility. And it is not merely the 
major injury which can bring about 
great savings to both the injured 
person and the insurance carrier. 
The hernia which is promptly re- 
paired by competent surgery can 
permit return to work in a few 
weeks. The hernia which is not 
promptly repaired, or done by poor 
surgery, can result in disability run- 
ning into months. A minor lacera- 
tion cared for promptly and com- 
petently can eliminate disability en- 
tirely. A laceration not so cared for 
can lead to long term disability and 
even death. 


No Interference 


To those unacquainted with our 
conduct in the field of workmen’s 
compensation, this may come as a 
great surprise. Is not this lay inter- 
ference in the practice of medicine? 
Actually, it is not interference. It 
is cooperation. Over the years we 
have enjoyed the best of relations 
with the medical profession. We 
have kept them informed about our 
needs in medicine. They have set 
themselves up to provide it. To help 
us interpret our needs to medical 
men, we have doctors on our staff 
on a full-time basis and doctors who 
serve as consultants. 

It is no different than the service 
provided by the professional actu- 
arial employee, and the consulting 
actuary. As laymen, we do not 
attempt to dictate, prescribe, or 
treat injured people. As business- 
men we do create records of results. 
When, for example, the same type 
of injury requires an average dis- 
ability period of six weeks when 
treated in one way or by one phy- 
sician, and only three weeks when 
treated in some other way or by 
other physicians, we ask why. There 
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may be a good medical reason for 
the difference. Our physicians will 
tell us, on the other hand, the dif- 
ference may be due to good medicine 
compared with mediocre or even 
poor medicine. 

Thus, over the years, we have 
learned that good medicine in the 
long run is more economically sound 
than mediocre medicine. This is 
what organized medicine stands for. 
We have learned to measure good 
medicine, not by measuring how 
high or how low the medical fee, but 
how quickly, how effectively the pa- 
tient is restored to a sound condi- 
tion. Thus we rely upon the basic 
principle of economics in our daily 
life by measuring the value received 
for the price paid. 


Going Further 


In the more serious injuries and 
occupational illnesses we have had to 
go much further. Where medicine 
itself did not have the specialized 
techniques which seemed to be re- 
quired, we cooperated with medical 
men to find them, or build them. 
By financing research projects, by 
directly supporting needed experi- 
mentation, and by cooperation with 
other institutions, we have been able 
to find solutions to some problems 
that previously seemed hopeless. 
For example, the man who at work 
suffers a fall that severs the spinal 
cord. Such a man becomes para- 
lyzed for life from the place of sev- 
erance down. Years ago such a man 
was hospitalized and lived a rela- 
tively short time. With advances 
in medical science such a man may 
now live many years, perhaps a 
normal life span. 


Spinal Injuries 


We have cooperated with Boston 
University Medical School and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital in 
a center for spinal injury victims. 
This is a research and teaching cen- 
ter in which all the varied disciplines 
needed can be concentrated in the 
rehabilitation of those suffering from 
spinal injuries. Since its opening in 
October, 1955, 105 Liberty Mutual 
patients have been cared for. A sub- 
stantial number have been able to 
enter gainful employment. Most of 
them have been able to return to 


their homes and care for themselves. 
There has been a very large finan- 
cial saving in the cost of care for 
what our policies obligated us. 

We do not want to discount the 
human values of a man being able 
to live a productive life, to be able 
to live with his family, instead of 
becoming a forgotten man in a for- 
gotten hospital room. We do want 
to point out that in addition to these 
human values the economies of this 
service make sense. Seeking merely 
to spread losses without control of 
loss does not make sense. 

We found our efforts to minimize 
loss through mobilization of medi- 
cine incomplete without rehabilita- 
tion. Curative medicine often re- 
paired the body, but it could not 
restore its members. The law might 
say that a man who had lost both 
legs is permanently disabled, but we 
refused to accept the ultimate conclu- 
sion. Here again we had to find 
ways to teach a man to live a useful 
life within the limits of his handicap. 
The first and most difficult part of 
rehabilitation consists of building up 
the faith in an injured man that he 
is not doomed to life as an invalid, 
and give him the courage to try to 
triumph over his misfortune. 


Rehabilitation Centers 


Rehabilitation calls into play a 
whole panorama of skills and sci- 
ences. “It calls for medical specialists, 
psychologists, nurses, physical and 
occupational therapists, technicians, 
vocational counselors, as well as so- 
cial workers and the clergy. We set 
up two of our own rehabilitation 
centers, and I might add, not alto- 
gether without some criticism that 
as a corporation we were setting out 
to practice medicine. We were, how- 
ever, not too much concerned with 
this criticism because we made our 
position clear. The number of people 
we could rehabilitate in our clinics 
represented only a small fraction of 
the people who needed such service. 

Since we opened our first reha- 
bilitation center in 1942 we have 
served, through 1959, 3,984 cases. 
Of those who have completed re- 
habilitation, 85% have been im- 
proved as a result of treatment, and 
of these 80% have been able to 
return to useful employment. Our 
hope has been that through our pilot 

(Continued on page 60) 
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centers and their achievements reha- 
bilitation facilities would be accepted 
as part of the treatment process. 
We hoped interest would be gener- 
ated in many communities which we 
could aid by making the knowledge 
we had gained available to all. This 
hope is being realized. There is 
today a strong national movement 
toward rehabilitation. Much is 
known about rehabilitation of the 
injured. We are now experimenting 
in a limited way in rehabilitation of 
those disabled by illness. 
tential magnitude of 
worth the effort. 
Where is all this leading wus? 
Quite regularly we read of some new 
consolidation of a casualty company 


The po- 


the goal is 


with a life company. Some property 
and casualty companies are forming 
life companies. Some life companies 
are acquiring, or would like to ac- 
quire, casualty companies. If we 
believe the spokesmen favoring this 
trend, most arguments seem to stress 
the need for “one-stop” selling. 

As I pointed out in the beginning, 
there is a basic difference in the op- 


erating philosophy of the life com- 
pany and the casualty company. If 
there is to be a lasting value for the 
American public from these consoli- 
dations or mergers, there must be a 
catalyst where the two interests can 
be fused. This cannot be achieved, 
in my opinion, by merely having 
a single management responsible for 
both operations. Insofar as manage- 
ment fails to apply to the life opera- 
tion the philosophies that are essen- 
tial for its soundness, it will fail. 
Insofar as management fails to apply 
to the casualty operation the philo- 
sophies that are essential for its 
soundness, it too, will fail. 


The Catalyst 


I have a strong feeling that the 
catalyst for fusion of life manage- 
ment philosophy and casualty man- 
agement philosophy is the accident 
and health business. The accident 
and health business is being assailed 
on all sides, on the one hand, it is 
condemned for failure to provide 
coverage adequate to pay today’s 
hospital and medical bills. On the 
other hand, it is condemned for 


charging a price for even inadequate 
coverage which the public cannot af- 
ford to pay. To many we now stand 
at the brink of survival with govern- 
ment intervention threatening to 
push us over the edge. 

I am fully aware of the dangers of 
Forand type legislation to the pres- 
ent practices in accident and health 
insurance. Basically, the Forand 
type legislation is a proposal to per- 
petuate a philosophy of insurance, 
the weaknesses of which created the 
incentive for government interven- 
tion in the first place. It seeks to 
provide a system of minimum cover- 
age, inadequate to meet the real 
needs of the serious, long-term, as- 
set-destroying illness which older 
people have to face. It pyramids 
dollars for hospital care of short 
term illness, thus creating the incen- 
tive for unnecessary use, abuse, and 
inflation in fees and charges for 
service that can skyrocket the cost 
of social security for all, without 
solving the real problems of medical 
care now facing the senior citizens 
and our local communities. 

A little more than ten years ago, 
we at Liberty Mutual embarked 
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upon an experiment to determine 
whether a casualty insurance phi- 
losophy could find an answer to the 
cost of serious illness. We ap- 
proached this experiment with some 
misgivings. Attempting to provide 
broad coverage up to $5,000, without 
schedules and inside limits, at a time 
when the industry was struggling 
with maximums of $8 to $10 per 
day for hospitalization and $150 
surgical schedules, with an over-all 
maximum benefit for the most seri- 
ous cases of $400 to $500 must have 
seemed like wild management. One 
must realize, however, that those of 
us in casualty management, who are 
daily faced with medical care costs 
per case of many times the $5,000, 
this maximum did not seem to be 
an astronomical sum. We had no 
strong reliance upon actuarial data. 
There was none in existence. In- 
stead, we laid down principles and 
controls that tied in with our know- 
how on occupational disabilities. 
The medical services had to be nec- 
essary. The fees had to be reason- 
able, based upon good medicine in 
the community. The disabled person 
had to have a stake in the cure. We, 
as the insurance carrier, assumed the 
obligation to cooperate with the pa- 
tient, the doctor, the nurses, com- 
munity agencies and facilities to see 
that these conditions prevailed. It 
worked. 

Then came a parting of the ways. 
Controls through claimant service 
and medical cooperation gave way 
to complete reliance upon actuarial 
science. Introduction of inside limits 
attempted to peg liabilities to definite 
dollar maximums. Introduction of 
time limits permitted expansion of 
over-all maximums to $10,000 and 
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even $20,000 without actual expan- 
sion of liabilities. In other 
words, the success of the program 
became contingent upon actuarial 
and underwriting techniques to the 
exclusion of effective service to the 
claimant in medical management, 
controls, and rehabilitation. The ef- 
fect been skyrocketing 
ratios, introduction of further limita- 
tions in coverage, constantly increas- 
ing premium rates, in the face of 
massive public demand for broader 
coverage at reduced rates. 


loss 


has loss 


Age Restriction 
The concern with medical costs 
and the threat of government inter- 
vention has to a degree hidden the 
rising public concern with long-term 
disability. At least a dozen proposals 
are now pending to remove the age 
fifty restriction for total disability 
under social security. Today some 
five hundred thousand persons are 
drawing benefits under this total dis- 
ability provision of social security. 
If the age restriction is removed, the 
number could rapidly increase to two 
or more million. The very inade- 
quacy of the benefits will create a 
tremendous demand for supplemen- 
tary coverage. Even now, in the 
higher income groups, pressures are 
developing for adequate coverage to 
carry total disability to age sixty-five. 

People in our industry are study- 
ing and proposing 
the public demand. 
is much confusion. 
are not conclusive. There are de- 
mands for benefits running to two 
and three hundred dollars or more 
per week. Pyramiding of benefits 
by purchases from a variety of car- 


means to meet 
Currently there 
Actuarial bases 


riers is creating major moral haz- 
ards. Yet the totally disabled per- 
son who lives as a disabled person 
for twenty years at a benefit of 
only $100 per week will cost the 
insurer $104,000, or $156,000 for 
thirty years. And at the same time 
medical science will be making prog- 
ress in keeping people, including 
disabled people, alive longer. 

The passage of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws presented the carriers 
with a choice. We could assume 
the liabilities and seek to spread the 
loss to the buyer. We chose another 
road. We worked to eliminate the 
causes of We accepted the 
heavy liabilities imposed by law, but 
instead of concentrating on methods 
of spreading the loss we concen- 
trated on care for the disabled, re- 
habilitation of the disabled, to turn 
loss into an opportunity to create 
useful men out of disabled men. 


loss. 


This opportunity is today’s chal- 
lenge to the accident and health 
industry. We can soundly write cov- 
erage under major medical to a rela- 
tively high maximum and remove 
many of the coverage restrictions, if 
we once decide that we should care 
for the sick claimant, if we make up 
our minds that what is done to our 
claimant to treat and cure him is 
our business. As one recent experi- 
ment in Boston has shown, it is pos- 
sible to provide for high-quality di- 
agnostic and clinical care out of sav- 
ings from unnecessary use of hospi- 
tal care for diagnostic purposes 
through cooperative effort with 
physicians in planned procedures. 

As other experiments have shown, 
we can provide coverage for home 
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publications 


Flitcraft Compend—73rd edition 


This, the 1960 edition, shows over 
200 life insurance companies with 
major changes in their rates and divi- 
dend scales, together with new spe- 
cial policies. These companies write 
98% of all the life insurance sold in 
the United States and Canada. 

The book includes general data on 
the leading life insurance companies, 
prominent industrial life companies 
and selected fraternal organizations. 
Special information is shown for 
those companies and policies most 
frequently encountered. 


768 pps: $5.00 per copy—less in 
quantity. Published by Flitcraft, Inc., 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
and available from the home office 
or from branch offices in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 


Corporate Records Retention, Vol- 
ume 3; A Guide to Requirements of 
State Governments of the United 
States by Robert D. Wheelan 


This is the third in a series of 
handbooks, the first of which “Cor- 
porate Records Retention” issued in 
1958 covered United States federal 
requirements. Volume 2 published 
last year dealt with those of Canada 
and the provinces. This volume clas- 
sifies all record retention require- 
ments of general business and of the 
broad titles of corporations, general 
taxation, labor and industries. 

As to general business, it covers 
statutes of limitation, action on 
bonds, etc., abandoned property, 
photographic or photostatic copies 
of records, the sale of securities and 
records pertaining to stock sales and 
transfers, minutes of meetings, etc. 
The labor category covers retention 
of records in regard to employers’ 
liability, minimum wage standards, 
public works contractors, unemploy- 
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ment insurance and workmen's com- 
pensation. In addition, by states, the 
volume cites the records retention 
requirements for specific industries, 
banking, insurance and public ulti- 
ities, whose business activities are 
closely associated with all industries 
and are therefore of general interest. 


$20.00 per copy. Published by the 
Controllers Institute Research Foun- 
dation, Inc.,2 Park Ave., New York 


16, N. Y. 


Shopping Towns, U.S.A. by Victor 
Gruen and Larry Smith 


This book has been designed as a 
reference tool for all those concerned 
with the birth of a surburban shop- 
ping center—the city planner, real 
estate developer, financier, merchant, 
department store executive, architect 
and engineer. It will be helpful to 
banks, insurance companies and 
other lending institutions concerned 
with the financing of such centers. 

It is suggested by the publishers 
that the book would be helpful to 
officers of lending agencies seeking 
criteria by which to evaluate the de- 
velopment potential of a shopping 
center. Such officers might use the 
work to compile a checklist of fac- 
tors, which according to the authors, 
are important to the success of such 
a center. The developer’s program 
could then be measured against the 
checklist. 

The book includes details on 
twenty-four selected centers and 
twelve case histories with a double 
spread of pictures and text on each. 
Included are some 350 photographs, 
drawings, plans sample documents, 
budgets and other supporting ma- 
terials as well as glossary, bibliog- 
raphy and index. 


288 pps: $13.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 430 Park Ave., New York, 
| ee & 


Agent's and Buyer's Guide—13th 
Edition 


This is a popular handbook of 
sales, survey and marketing. The 
“Markets” section of this year’s 
edition shows a total of 221 hard-to- 
place coverages compared with 186 
last year. 

In tune with what the editors label 
the “unmistakable trend to all lines 
or ‘one stop’ insurance selling,” the 
1960 Guide contains an expanded 
section on life insurance. Begun as 
an experiment in the 1959 edition, 
the life section deals with life insur- 
ance in the language and attitude of 
the property-casualty insurance man. 

An extra feature of this year’s 
edition is a compilation of what com- 
panies are doing in the private pas- 
senger auto field. It covers three 
specific areas: (1) policy coverage; 
(2) rates and (3) procedure—direct 
billing, continuous policies, cash-on- 
the-barrel, etc. Each section of the 
book is geared carefully to survey 
work, although each section also 
serves a distinct purpose and may be 
used without relation to any other. 
The book, as a whole, helps answer 
the basic questions in risk analysis. 


$5.00 per copy. Published by the 
National Underwriter Company, 
420 East 4th Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


Settlement Options—19th edition 


This, the 1960 edition, presents 
settlement option figures on every 
policy issued since 1900 by the life 
companies writing 95% of North 
America’s ordinary insurance in 
force. Several companies made ex- 
tensive changes this year in option 
figures. The number of changes in 
company practices exceeded seven- 
hundred. 

One hundred pages of basic tables 
are a handy aid to the programmer, 
as is the list of mailing addresses of 
all companies contained in the book. 

This is described as the only book 
of its kind and is the complete pro- 
gramming manual. 


720 pps: $8.00 per copy—less in 
quantity. Published by Flitcraft, Inc., 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 
and available at that address or from 
branch offices nationwide. 
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REINSURANCE 


REINSURANCE— 


Traditional bulwark in 
the orderly building of 
constant protection for 
American enterprise. 


Know-how of forty-five 
years in this field is 
woven into our service. 


Four fully equipped of- 
fices ready to serve. 


MULTIPLE LINES. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 
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H OW to guarantee 


satisfaction on Auto Glass claims 


e Auto Glass of the highest quality 

¢ Installation by skilled workmen 

e Dependable, fast, efficient service 

An AID—Autoglass Installation Dealer—will 

always come to your aid when your policy- 

holders need first-rate Auto Glass service. 
Every AID guarantees complete satisfac- 

tion with the glass replacements he makes in 

all types of cars and trucks. That’s because he 

works according to strict “Standards for Cus- 


tomer Service” . . . which means top-quality 
Safety Glass installed in the shortest possible 
time by workmen experienced in modern 
techniques. 

You'll find no cause for complaint if you send 
your policyholders to an AID, where the 
service is unexcelled. Look for the name of 
the nearest AID in the Yellow Pages of the 
phone book, or look for the big green and 
white AID emblem outside his shop. 


All PPG Automotive Safety Glass complies with every recognized safety code. 


iP) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints « Glass «+ Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 





FIRE AUTQ—— INDUSTRIAL 


Thirteen Steps to Kitchen Safety 


ORE THAN FOUR MILLION peo- 

ple are injured in home acci- 
dents each year, and according to in- 
formation supplied by the National 
Safety Council, more accidents oc- 
cur in the kitchen than in any other 
room of the house. On the bright 
side, no room offers more opportun- 
ity to do something about guarding 
family safety. 


Lucky Numbers 


Thirteen is the homemaker’s 
lucky number; there are thirteen 
ways that every homemaker can use 
to guard the kitchen safety of her 
family and herself. 


Pots and pans. Because pot han- 
dles sticking out from the stove are 
easily knocked over, be sure to keep 
pot handles turned inward. Keep 
pot holders handy, too; a kitchen 
towel will protect your hand from 
heat, but a towel corner may touch 
the flame or element. If a grease 
fire starts in a pan, smother it with 
a metal cover or pour generous 
amounts of salt or baking soda over 
the fire. 


Electrical equipment. Frayed 
cords and worn plugs are a major 
cause of kitchen fires, so 
yours periodically. Have safety 
guards installed on unused outlets. 
Make sure you don’t overload your 
circuits, for electrical fires are 
among the hardest to put out. (If 
the lights dim when you turn on an 
appliance, your circuits are prob- 
ably overloaded. ) 


check 


The oven. Modern gas and elec- 
tric ovens light without matches, 
but if your oven does require a 
match, don’t turn on the gas until 
the flame is there. Make sure the 
room is well ventilated. 
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Matches. 
and 
reach. 


Use 


them 


matches, 
children’s 


safety 


store out of 


Knives. Store sharp knives in a 
high wall rack, beyond the reach of 
children. Wash and dry them one 
by one, turning the sharp edge away 
from your hand, lest you get a 
pointed reminder of the mistake. 
When cutting, always cut away 
from you. For peeling, buy an in- 
expensive little gadget rather than 
using a sharp knife. 


Dishes. Dinnerware of melamine 
is the safest kind. Being virtually 
unbreakable, it presents almost no 
hazard of sharp-edged broken pieces 
in the dishpan or on the floor. It 
will withstand the hottest dish- 
washer water without damage (cau- 
tion: other types of plastics may 
not). And since it won't crack, chip 
or craze (from tiny cracks in the 
glaze) there’s no possibility of un- 
sanitary soap or food particles col- 
lecting in it. 


Cleaning fluids. Did you know 
that even non-flammable cleaning 


fluids are risky? They often give 





To guard the family 


off poisonous fumes. No matter 
which type of fluid you use, be sure 
the room is well ventilated. When 
using acids or caustics wear rubber 
gloves, a protective apron, and gog- 
gles if splashing is possible. 


Cupboard doors. Close them im- 
mediately after use. An open cup- 
board door is too often the doorway 
to a lump on the head. 


Towels. Hang them away from 
the range to avoid fire. Use them 
as little as possible; the most sani- 
tary way to dry dishes is to let the 
water evaporate. 


Fire extinguisher. Keep a fire 
extinguisher far enough from the 
range so that you'll never have to 
brave flames to reach it. Be sure 
the extinguisher is the type that 
puts out fat fires as well as the ordi- 
nary kind. Your best bet for the 
kitchen is a portable carbon dioxide 
or foam fire extinguisher. 


Wipe Up Spills 


Spillage. When water, food or 
grease spills onto the floor, wipe it 
up immediately instead of “in a 
moment.”” You probably won’t slip 
on it, knowing it’s there, but some- 
one else who enters the kitchen may 
not see it. 


Nails and hooks. When putting 
these up, place them where passers- 
by can’t be caught on them. If pos- 
sible, hang hooks high enough to 
avoid children ; your waist level may 
be their eye level. 


Stools. It lasts a lifetime, costs 
little to buy, and a sturdy stool may 
save you a nasty fall. When climb 
ing, avoid that little extra stretch. 
Move the stool over. That way, 
your climbing won’t be a pain in 
the neck—or anywhere else. 





SECRET RECORDER 


AN ELECTRIC-MOTOR, battery-oper- 
ated recorder incorporating the most 
modern advances in electronic cir- 
cuit design and components such 
as the very latest ultra-low noise 
transistors, has been installed in an 
average-size leather briefcase by 
Amplifier Corp. of America. The 
versatility of this recorder extends 
far beyond confidential investigative 
and interview work for which it was 
primarily designed. Low noise, no 
microphonics, high gain and vastly 
improved signal-to-noise ration per- 
mit applications suchas music record- 
ing at 74 ips and 15 ips (NARTB 
sroadcast standards are actually ex- 
ceeded at these speeds). In addition 
to the convenience of a lightweight, 
self-contained recorder housed in a 
standard briefcase, the problem of 
complete secrecy during operation 
has been solved. The briefcase may 
be opened for insertion or removal 
of papers, closed, carried, or put 
down without revealing in any way 
the quietly operating recorder con- 
cealed in a false compartment. 

By simply pressing the patented 
slide-lock and switch, the recorder 
is started or stopped instantly and 
inconspicuously. Initial level setting 
eliminates the need for additional 
adjustments. With the sensitive, 
built-in microphone cleverly hidden 
in the upper folds of the briefcase, 
to simulate the sound collecting 
properties of the human ear, normal 
speech may be recorded at a distance 
of twenty-five feet. 

Weighs only 12 Ibs. and measures 
16 in. long x 12% in. tall x 4% in. 
wide. Five single-speed and four 
two-speed models are available. At 
1% ips continuous recording is pro- 
vided for 114 hours using long-play 
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4” magnetic tape. A 5” reel of this 
tape will hold three hours of dual- 
track recorded material. Maximum 
fidelity at low tape speeds is assured 
by use of ultrasonic bias. Tapes 
play back faultlessly on all recorders 
operating at the same tape speed. 
Recorder has built-in preamplifier 
for earphone playback. 

Six easily replaceable or recharge- 
able dry batteries power the electric 
motor for play, record and rewind 
functions. The amplifier batteries 
last one hundred and twenty-five 
hours; the motor batteries forty 
hours. Newest, miniaturization 
techniques are employed such as 
modular plug-in construction to at- 
tain compactness without sacrificing 
efficiency. The VU meter and its 
associated transfer switch can be 
used to measure recording level, 
playback level and battery voltages. 

A multiple shielded motor with 
special auxiliary noise suppressors 
assures complete freedom from hash. 
A full reel of tape is rewound in less 
than three minutes of an independ- 
ently battery-driven motor. Long- 
life brushes and ball-bearinged con- 
struction throughout guarantees op- 
timum performance and minimum 
maintenance. 


EMERGENCY LIGHT 


ELECTRO POWERPACS, INC. has un- 
veiled a completely automatic six- 
volt nickel-cadmium battery unit for 
emergency lighting. Exceeding most 
state or Federal regulations concern- 
ing emergency lighting, Dynaray’s 
new DR402T, U. L. listed, can be 
used in practically any installation 
employing artificial lighting. 
Transistor-controlled charging 
guarantees extra-long battery life. 
Operating without switches or dials, 
the charging circuits and battery 


voltage are monitored by a transis- 
tor. This provides rapid recharging 
with a minimum loss of electrolyte: 
Charging rates are fully automatic 
when AC is applied. The whole 


process of recharging from complete 
discharge to full charge takes twelve 
hours, then switches automatically 
to low rate trickle charge, thus main- 
taining full power constantly. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


A  NON-OCCUPATIONAL disability 
benefits bill has been rejected by the 
Massachusetts House for the twelfth 
time in as many years. A compro- 
mise bill revising the state’s unin- 
sured drivers law has been passed by 
the South Carolina Legislation. Un- 
der it the uninsured motorist will 
pay a fee of up to $20 when register- 
ing his car. The New Jersey Legis- 
lature has passed a surplus-lines bill 
which requires the delivery of ac- 
tual policies rather than “cover 
notes.” The measure providing 
stricter control over surplus-lines 
companies has been signed into law 
by Governor Mayner. The New 
Jersey Legislature also passed an act 
authorizing the creation of a pre- 
paid dental service plan. 

In a roundup of insurance legisla- 
tion considered in Rhode Island dur- 
ing this session of the Legislature, 
it is noted that a compulsory auto 
insurance bill, while gaining new 
support, was again defeated as was 
a measure to establish a workmen’s 
compensation state fund. Legislation 
was passed making motor vehicle 
records available and thus paving the 
way for merit rating based on acci- 
dents and traffic violations. 

A package of twenty bills to re- 
vise the state’s insurance laws has 
been passed by the Louisiana House 
of Representatives and sent to the 
Senate. The bills have the endorse- 
ment of Commissioner Hayes and 
would, among other things, require 
a minimum capital of $100,000. 


FIRE SAFETY 


GOVERNOR LAWRENCE of Pennsyl- 
vania has ordered a study of the 
state’s fire safety laws which he 
characterizes as “overlapping and 
disjointed,” often at odds with each 
other and insufficient to meet present 
needs. 
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From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional establishments have discovered 
the economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, 
holdup, sabotage and other hazards. 


The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the 
most modern protection systems avail- 
able anywhere. ADT electric and 
electronic systems are specifically de- 
signed to provide maximum security 
at lowest cost. Thousands of ADT sub- 
scribers enjoy substantial savings 


Controlled Companies of 


over other, less dependable and far 


more expensive methods of guarding 
their properties. At the same time, 
they are assured of the most reliable 
protection available. 

ADT central stations are located in 
principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and 
regularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call 
our sales office in your city, listed in 
the Yellow Pages under Burglar 
Alarms or Fire Alarms, or write to 
our Executive Office. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Gttice: 155 Sixth Fo. (oe oP Cae Be oe 
a FE R-EFI CG NH: Web. BE St Fh Qaak 


Executive New 
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Avenue, 





THE WILD WEST 


AN INSURED IN DANVILLE, a town 
in open country east of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, was going about her 
chores in the kitchen when she heard 
the crash of breaking glass. Rushing 
into the living room, she was con- 
fronted by a buck, in her words, “ten 
feet tall and breathing flames,” 
had gained access to the house by 
a picture window. The lady, un- 
nerved, sought shelter in the bath- 
room, prudently locking the door 
after 
nerved, sought shelter in the out-of 


which 


her. The deer equally un- 
doors, passing first through the din 
ing room, over the dining room table 
and out through a pair of French 
doors, which he prudently did not 
stop to unlock. 

Assorted damages included bills 
to repair one broken picture window, 
two displaced French doors, one wall 
dented by deer hooves and one din- 
ing room table top dented by same. 


The Visiting Fireman 
The Fund Ins. Cos 


HOIST DANGER 


A SMALL SUBCONTRACTOR had un- 
dertaken the job of repainting a tall 
chimney. The scaffolding had been 
put in place and 
climbed onto a material hoist to be 
taken up to their work while a third 
operated the hoist controls, on the 
ground. The hoist engineer raised 
the the scaffold, 
seventy feet above ground, waited 
a minute for them to step off the 
hoist onto the scaffold platform and 
then proceeded to bring his hoist 
back to the ground. 

When the hoist had descended to 
some twenty feet above ground how- 


two workmen 


two workmen to 


ever, he realized suddenly that the 
two still and 
jammed on his brake. Both men top- 


men were aboard, 
pled off as the hoist stopped abruptly, 
fell to the ground and were killed. 
Many things were wrong. First, 
workmen should not ride material 
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the 


losses 


hoists unless such hoists are ap- 
proved and specially equipped for 
passenger use. Passenger carrying 
platforms should be enclosed and 
operated from within the car. A 
hoist engineer should always have an 
unrestricted view of the platform or 
cage throughout its travel, when such 
view is necessary for safe operation. 
On this job, apparently there was 
no means of communication between 
the workmen and the man at the 


hoist controls. 


Safety Information 
Royal-Globe Ins. Group 


ODDITIES 


WHEN A DRIVER turned to look at 
two cats scrapping on the back seat, 
he crashed into another car injuring 
several persons. 

* A pet dog did several hundred 
dollars worth of damage to walls and 
furnishings with a lipstick. 

* A housewife caught her nose in 
the refrigerator trying to see if the 
light went out when the door 
slammed shut. 

* Standing on the curb, a woman was 
injured when her coat caught on the 
door handle of a passing car. 

* A couple standing on a corner 
were injured by a flying mail box 
which had become airborne when hit 
by a car. 

* Three young men set a $250,000 
fire to keep the fire chief busy while 
they called on his daughter. 


The Marylander 
Md. Cas. Co. 


EXPENSIVE CHICKEN 


A BONE BECAME lodged in an in- 
sured’s throat while he was eating 
chicken. A stay in the hospital was 
necessary, but he was helped out on 
the expenses with a claim check of 
$120.10. Mighty expensive chicken, 
wouldn’t you say? 


—Agents Record 
—National Casualty Co. 


AUTO ODDITIES 


AFTER PAYING a $3 fine for overtime 
parking, a Milwaukee man was 
crossing the street to his car, then 
nipped $2 for jaywalking. .. . 

Arrested for leaving the scene of 
an accident after his truck tore off 
a three and one-half-ton hotel mar- 
quee smashed an_ eight-foot 
window, a Milwaukee, Wis., truck 
driver said: ‘Honest, I didn’t know 
I hit anything!” 


and 


After a man careened his car down 
a near-vertical one hundred fifty-foot 
embankment near Ellensberg, Wash., 
struggled free from the wreck, swam 
the swollen, debris-filled Yakima 
River to safety on an island and 
shivered there for seven hours, he 
was hauled off by cops, booked for 
reckless driving. 


Casualty & Surety Journal 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. 


ONE HAND ACROBATS 


SOME TIME notice a man climbing a 
ladder using one hand only. Good 
timing, coordination, concentration, 
a sense of balance—all are necessary, 
plus some good luck. Now, to make 
the job really difficult, place a bucket 
of cement in the free hand and pro- 
vide a ladder about fifteen feet high. 
We have just read of an accident 
under these circumstances. It wasn't 
the first trip up the ladder that this 
acrobat had made, but the fifth. 
Four had been successfully nego- 
tiated and the cement delivered to 
the scaffold. The fifth, however, 
ended in a fall, a broken leg and the 
bucket of cement just missed another 
workman. The injured man had 
been told to use a line to haul up the 
pail of cement so he could climb the 
ladder with two hands. He even 
had been told where the line could be 
found. But in this case the foreman 


hadn’t gotten his message across. 


Safety Information 
Royal Globe Ins. Group 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


1958 1959 
$90,048,000 $77,867,000 
80,782,000 82,334,000 
75,491,000 74,660,000 
September . 73,303,000 83,027,000 
October .. 73,393,000 71,160,000 
November . 71,539,000 78,582,000 
December . 100,523,000 96,444,000 
1959 1960 
January ... 112,983,000 92,949,000 
February .. 98,120,000 96,782,000 
99,610,000 116,365,000 
90,689,000 98,106,000 
81,597,000 86,940,000 


Total ... $1,048,078,000 $1,055,216,000 


Losses by Years 
1950 $648,909,000 1955 $885,218,000 
1951 730,084,000 1956 989,290,000 
1952. 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 1958 1959 1960 
January 2,7 2,790 2,900 
February y & 2,430 2,380 

2,860 2,400 

2,650 2,910 
Four Months .... 10,730 10,590 
May 2.937 3.110 
June 3,260 
July 3,250 
August 3,55 3,510 
September 346e° aa 
October 3,5 3,440 
November 3,526 3,490 
December 3,5 3,650 


Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,800 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Three Months 
1960 1959 Change 
ALL TYPES ... 21,600 21,600 0% 
Motor Vehicle ... 7,680 8,080 —5% 
Other Public 3,400 3,300 +3% 
Work 3,300 3,300 O% 
Home 7,900 7,600 +4% 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS . . . a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest ...a source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . . SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 


Single Subscription: 
$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


ALR 


"ANY, INC 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 











Regulatory Bill—from page |8 


with others in the industry and will 
support constructive changes.” 


Proposed Casualty, Surety, Fire, Ma- 
rine and Inland Marine Insurance 
Rate Regulatory Bill 


(Prepared by National Association 
of Independent Insurers, May, 
1960) 

An Act relative to the regulation 
of rates for all forms of casualty in- 


surance including fidelity, surety 








HOME PROTECTOR 








TOWER'S 


“broad form’ 


HOME PROTECTOR 
POLICY... 


provides Mortgage Redemption 
Life Insurance, Disability In- 
come Protection and Home- 
owners with all of these plus 
features ... (1) $250. Fire De- 
partment Service Clause... (2) 
Automatic 10% coverage on pri- 
vate buildings even though at- 
tached to dwelling by breezeway 
... (3) Basic Medical Payments 
of $500... . (4) $300. Volun- 
tary PD... (5) Liability and 
M.P. on swimming pools, mid- 
get autos, sailboats and motor 
boats with inboard motors up to 
60 h.p., no h.p. limit on out- 
boards ... (6) Personal injury 
as well as bodily injury . (7) 
Business Pursuits of the insured 
while in the employ of others 

(8) Construction of a 1 or 
2 ‘family dwelling, regardless of 
who does the work... (9) 
Libel, Slander, False Arrest, 
Malicious Prosecution and False 
Imprisonment ... (10) News- 
paper delivery, baby sitting and 
similar activities undertaken by 
minors ... PLUS a simplified 
Level Payment of Premium Plan. 


For further information write Agency 
Sales Department, Tower Insurance 
Group, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Members of The Tower 
Insurance Group— TOWER 
Te meng | Co., 

ecu nsurance Co., 
Riversi Insurance Mase Pe 
Co. of America, Federal A ¢ 
Life & Casualty Co. *o, e 
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and guaranty bonds and for all forms 
of fire, marine and inland marine 
insurance, except as herein pro- 
vided, and to rating organizations, 
and repealing Sections 

Be It Enacted [By 


Section 1. Purpose of Act. 

The purpose of this Act is to pro- 
mote the public welfare by regulating 
insurance rates to the end that they 
shall not be excessive, inadequate 
or unfairly discriminatory, and to 
encourage reasonable competition 
among insurers and to permit and 
regulate but not require cooperative 
action among insurers, as to rates, 
rating systems, rating plans and 
practices and other matters within 
the scope of this Act. This Act shall 
be liberally interpreted to carry into 
effect the provisions of this section. 


Section 2. Scope of Act. 

This Act applies to all forms of 
casualty insurance including fidelity, 
surety and guaranty bonds, to all 
forms of fire, marine and inland ma- 
rine insurance,' and to any combi- 
nations of any of the foregoing, on 
risks or operations in this state, ex- 
cept: 

(a) Reinsurance, other than joint 
reinsurance to the extent stated in 
Section 14; 

(b) Accident and health insurance ; 
(c) Insurance against loss of or 
damage to aircraft, including acces- 
sories and equipment, or against 
liability, other than workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability, 
arising out of the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of aircraft ; 

(d) Insurance of vessels or craft, 
their cargoes, marine builders’ risks, 
marine protection and indemnity, or 
other risks commonly insured under 
marine, as distinguished from inland 
marine insurance policies ; 

(e) Insurance . 


Section 3. Making of Rates. 

Rates shall be made only by in- 
surers or rating organizations and in 
accordance with the following pro- 
visions : 


1 The reference to kinds of insurance may 
be modified if necessary to conform to any 
laws of the state or jurisdiction which other- 
wise classify insurance. 


2 Here should be listed (a) other kinds of 
insurance, if any, and (b) particular types 
of insurers, if any, to which this Act is not 
4 apply in the state or jurisdiction adopting 
the 


(a) To the extent applicable, con- 
sideration shall be given to the fol- 
lowing factors : 
(1) As a guide to reasonable as- 
sumptions as to prospective experi- 
ence : 
a. Past loss experience, if any, of 
the filer or other insurers or advisory 
or rating organizations, within or 
without this state; 
b. Past countrywide expense experi- 
ence, if any, and those expenses, if 
any, especially applicable to this 
state, of the filer or other insurers 
or advisory or rating organizations ; 
c. Any combination of any of the 
foregoing factors ; 
d. Catastrophe and 
hazards, if any; 
(2) The judgment of the filer and 
its interpretation of any data relied 
upon ; 
(3) A reasonable margin for under- 
writing profit and contingencies ; 
(4) Dividends, savings or unab- 
sorbed premium deposits allowed or 
returned by insurers to their policy- 
holders, members or subscribers; 
(5) All other factors, including 
trend factors, deemed by the filer 
to be relevant. 
(b) The systems of expense provi- 
sions included in the rates for use 
by any insurer or group of insurers 
may differ from those of other in- 
surers or groups of insurers to re- 
flect the requirements of the operat- 
ing methods of any such insurer or 
group with respect to any kind of in- 
surance, or with respect to any sub- 
division or combination thereof for 
which separate expense provisions 
are applicable. 
(c) Manual, minimum, class rates, 
rating schedules or rating plans may 
be made and adopted. Risks may be 
grouped by classifications for the 
establishment of rates and minimum 
premiums. Classification rates may 
be modified under rating plans to 
produce rates for individual risks. 
Classification of risks and rating 
plans used in modification of classi- 
fication rates may be based upon any 
differences among risks deemed by 
the filer to have a probable effect 
upon losses or expenses. 
(d) Rates shall not be excessive, in- 
adequate or unfairly discriminatory. 
No rate shall be held to be ex- 
cessive unless (1) such rate is un- 
reasonably high for the insurance 
provided and (2) a reasonable de- 


conflagration 
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gree of competition does not exist 
in the area with respect to the classi- 
fication to which such rate is applic- 
able. 

No rate shall be held to be inade- 
quate which upon reasonable as- 
sumptions of prospective loss and 
expense experience will not produce 
an underwriting loss. 

(e) Uniformity among insurers in 
any matters within the scope of this 
section is not required or prohibited. 


Section 4. Rate filings. 

(a) Each insurer shall file with the 
commissioner of insurance, herein- 
after referred to as commissioner,’ 
except as to inland marine risks 
which by general custom of the busi- 
ness are not written according to 
manual rates or rating plans, every 
manual of classifications, rules and 
rates, and every minimum, class 
rate, rating plan, rating schedule and 
rating system and any modification 
of the foregoing it intends to use 
within this state, and shall indicate 
the character and extent of the 
coverage involved. The filing shall 
become effective upon the date speci- 
fied therein, which shall not be 
earlier than the date of filing. 

Such filing shall be accompanied 
by the information upon which the 
filer supports such filing. The filer 
may incorporate by reference into its 
filing all or part of any existing filing 
and supporting information and any 
other relevant information or ma- 
terial in the commissioner’s posses- 
sion which is open to public inspec- 
tion. 

A filing and any supporting infor- 

mation shall be open to public in- 
spection after its designated effective 
date. 
(b) Any insurer may satisfy its ob- 
ligation to make any such filings by 
becoming a member of, or a sub- 
scriber to, a licensed rating organi- 
zation which makes such filings, and 
by authorizing the commissioner to 
accept such filings on its behalf; 
provided that nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed as re- 
quiring any insurer to become a 
member of or a subscriber to any 
rating organization. 


81f the laws of the particular state or juris- 
diction use a title other than “commissioner 
of insurance” to designate the official charged 
with authority to administer this Act, that title 
should be substituted for the word “commis- 
sioner” wherever it appears. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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AS YOU KNOW... 


... from your experience, the first question an assured asks, when he has had 


a fire, is generally, “Am I covered?” And the second is, “When will I get the 


money?” For years, PLM has had this rigid rule: Claim payment within 24 
hours of receipt at home office of sworn proof of loss (where State laws permit). 


Losses paid (to date) since founding: $52,959,257. Is PLM in your office? 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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i 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

NIAGARA INSURANCE COMPANY (BERMUDA) LIMITED 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


of 
































Why You Should Represent 
Companies 


Sat ae 


of MNT 
Loyalty Group 


You’ll have outstanding facilities for practically every 
kind of insurance you’ll ever write and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


@ Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 
Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You’ll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You’ll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You’ll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 


Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


x} 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 





The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. « The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company = « Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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(c) Under such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall adopt the commis- 
sioner may, by written order, 
pend or modify the requirement of 
filing as to any kind of insurance, 
subdivision or combination thereof, 
or as to classes of risks, the rates 
for which cannot practicably be filed 
before they are Such orders, 
rules and regulations shall be 


sus- 


used. 
made 


known to insurers and rating organi- 
zations affected thereby. Such rates 
shall be subject to the provisions of 
Section 3. 

(d) Upon the written application of 
the insured, stating his reasons 
therefor, filed with the commis- 
sioner, a rate in excess of that pro- 
vided by a filing otherwise applic- 
able may be used on any specific 
risk. 

(e) Beginning ninety days after the 





# [ LP IS SCARCE, CLERICAL COSTS 


SOARING, PAPERWORK MOUNTING 


. also, “Output of insurance company clerical departments is 
as low as 40% of potential” (according to an association official) 


HIEURE 


HERE 


¢ R&S engineered forms such as “Short Write” which have a 
proven record of increasing policy processing output. 


* Integration of R & S forms with internal accounting proced- 
ures can increase output to maximum efficiency, resulting in 
substantial reduction in staff. 


* Policies—Standard, tailored to your specifications — “Short 
Write”®, the one-format, work simplifying program for all 
lines. Continuous, specifically designed for high-speed electronic 
printing. Text is guaranteed on all R & S Bureau policies. 


¢ “Reddi-Speed” Continuous Forms and “Reddi-Snap” Carbon 
interleaved Forms— Conventional, or custom designed — for 
policy sets, renewal certificates, and other insurance company 


forms. 


Consultation without obligation - write Dept. B today 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES + 176 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
BOSTON 25, MASS. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SALES 


OFFICES EW YORK 38, N.Y. 
TORONTO 28, ONT. 
WEST COAST 


PRINTING PLANTS: 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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318-320 Mathieson Bidg., LE 9-4466 
55 Wm. T. Morrissey Bivd., AVenue 2-8007 
216 W. Jackson Bivd., ANdover 3-1503 
2815 N. Vermilion St., Hickory 66111 
900 17th St., BLackburn 5-1622 
3841 Drew Ave. _— saan 2-5922 
176 Broadway, 3-4434 
650 on St. West, cMpire 2-3257 
7 Chandier Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif., STate 0-0368 


* MONTREAL + TORONTO 


effective date of this Act no insurer 
shall make or issue a policy or con- 
tract except in accordance with fil- 
ings which are in effect for said 
insurer or in accordance with sub- 
sections (c) or (d) of this section. 
This subsection shall not apply to 
contracts or policies for inland ma- 
rine risks as to which filings are 
not required. 


Section 5. Right of Insured to Re- 
view of Manner in Which a Filing 
Has Been Applied to Him. 

Any insured may in writing re- 
quest his insurer to review the man- 
ner in which its filing has been ap- 
plied with respect to insurance af- 
forded him. Any such insured 
aggrieved by the failure or refusal 
of an insurer to make such review 
and to grant appropriate relief 
within thirty days after such request 
is received may file a written com- 
plaint and request for hearing with 
the commissioner, specifying the 
grounds replied upon. If the com- 
plaint charges a violation of this Act 
and the commissioner finds that the 
complaint was made in good faith 
and that the complainant would be 
aggrieved if the violation is proven, 
he shall hold a hearing upon not less 
than ten days’ written notice to 
the complainant and to the insurer 
stating the grounds of complaint. If 
after such hearing he finds the com- 
plaint justified he shall order the 
matter complained of to be corrected 
within a reasonable time and not less 
than twenty days after a copy of his 
written order has been mailed to or 
served upon the insurer complained 
against. 


Section 6. Disapproval of Filings. 
(a) Upon his own motion, or upon 
written complaint of a policyholder 
to whose policy a filing is applicable, 
if such complaint is made in good 
faith and states reasonable grounds, 
or upon written request by any per- 
son, if such request is made in good 
faith and states reasonable grounds, 
the commissioner, if he shall have 
reason to believe that any filing is 
not in compliance with the appli- 
cable provisions of Section 3(d) of 
this Act, may hold a hearing upon 
not less than ten days’ written no- 
tice to the rating organization or 
insurer which made the filing in is- 
sue specifying the items and matters 
to be considered and stating in what 
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manner and to what extent non- 
compliance is alleged to exist. No 
other matter or subject shall be con- 
sidered at such hearing. Only the 
rating organization or insurer which 
made such filing and such complain- 
ing policyholder, if any, may be 
parties to any such hearing or to 
any judicial appeal resulting there- 
from. 

(b) If after such hearing the com- 
missioner finds that any filing is not 
in compliance with the applicable 
provisions of Section 3(d) of this 
Act, he may issue an order which 
shall be in writing to the insurer or 
rating organization which has been 
subject to hearing, specifying in 
what respects such noncompliance 
exists and stating when, within a 
reasonable period and not less than 
ninety days after such order, the 
further application of such filing by 
such insurer or rating organization 
to contracts of insurance made there- 
after shall be prohibited. 

(c) No manual of classifications or 
rules, and no minimum, class rate, 
rating plan, rating schedule or rating 
system, or any modification of any 
of the foregoing, which has been 
filed pursuant to Section 4 of this 
Act shall be disapproved if the rates 
thereby produced meet the require- 
ments of Section 3 of this Act. 


Section 7. Rating Organizations. 
(a) A “rating organization” is an 
individual, partnership, corporation, 
or unincorporated association, other 
than an insurer, located within or 
without this state, who or which has 
as its primary object and purpose, 
the making of rates, rating plans, 
rating systems, or rules relating 
thereto. 

(b) No rating organization shall 
conduct its operations in this state 
without first securing a license. Any 
rating organization may make appli- 
cation for and obtain a license if it 
shall meet the requirements set forth 
in this Act. Every such rating or- 
ganization shall file with its applica- 
tion (1) a copy of its constitution, 
its articles of agreement or associa- 
tion or certificate of incorporation, 
and of its by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions governing the conduct of its 
business, including the basis of as- 
sessments of members and _ sub- 
scribers and charges for services to 
insurers and organizations, (2) a 
list of its members and subscribers, 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP 
San Francisco, California » Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Skokie, Illinois + Dallas, Texas + Atlanta, Georgia 
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(3) the name and address of a resi- 
dent of this state upon whom notices 
or orders of the commissioner or 
process affecting such rating organi- 
zation may be served, and (4) a 
statement of its qualifications as a 
rating organization. 

(c) If the commissioner finds that 
the applicant is competent, trust- 
worthy and otherwise qualified to act 
as a rating organization and that its 
constitution, articles of agreement or 
association or certificate of incor- 
poration, and its by-laws, rules and 


regulations governing the conduct of 
its business conform to the require- 
ments of law, he shall issue a license 
specifying the kinds of insurance, or 
subdivision, or class of risk, or part 
or combination thereof, for which 
the applicant is authorized to act as 
a rating organization. Every such 
application shall be granted or de- 
nied in whole or in part by the com- 
missioner within sixty days of the 
date of its filing with him. If the ap- 
plication is denied in whole or in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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part the commissioner shall notify 
the applicant of the reasons for such 
denial. 
main in effect for three years unless 
sooner revoked or suspended by the 
commissioner. The fee for 
license shall be ...... 


Licenses so issued shall re- 


such 
Licenses is- 
sued pursuant to this section may 
be suspended or revoked by the com- 
missioner, after hearing upon at least 
ten days’ notice, in the event the rat- 
ing organization ceases to meet the 
requirements of this Act. 

(d) “Member” of a rating organiza- 
tion means an insurer entitled to 
participate in its management. Sub- 
ject to the approval of the commis- 
sioner, rating organizations may 
make reasonable rules governing eli- 
gibility for membership. 

(e) Subject to rules and regulations 
which have been approved by the 
commissioner as each 
rating organization shall permit any 
insurer, not a member, to be a sub- 


reasonable, 


scriber to its rating services for any 


kind of insurance, subdivision, or 


class of risk, or a part or combina- 
tion thereof, for which it is au- 
thorized to act as a rating organiza- 
tion. Notice of proposed changes in 
such rules and regulations shall be 
given to subscribers. Each rating 
organization shall furnish its rating 
services without discrimination to its 
members and subscribers. The rea- 
sonableness of any rule or regulation 
in its application to subscribers, or 
the refusal of any rating organization 
to admit an insurer as a subscriber, 
shall, at the request of any subscriber 
or any such insurer, be reviewed by 
the commissioner at a hearing held 
upon at least ten days’ written notice 
to such rating organization and to 
such subscriber or insurer. If the 
commissioner finds that such rule or 
regulation is unreasonable in its ap- 
plication to subscribers, he shall or- 
der that such rule or regulation shall 
not be applicable to subscribers. If 
the rating organization fails to grant 
or reject an insurer’s application for 
subscribership within thirty days 
after it was made, the insurer may 
request a review by the commis- 


sioner as if the application had been 
rejected. If the commissioner finds 
that the insurer has been refused 
admittance to the rating organization 
as a subscriber without justification, 
he shall order the rating organiza- 
tion to admit the insurer as a sub- 
scriber. If he finds that the action 
of the rating organization was justi- 
fied, he shall make an order affirm- 
ing its action. 

(f) Every rating orgaization shall 
notify its members and subscribers 
in writing of every proposed change 
in its constitution, its articles of 
agreement or association or certifi- 
cate of incorporation, or its by-laws, 
rules or regulations, which affects 
or may affect them. The commis- 
sioner shall upon written request in 
good faith by any such member or 
subscriber review any such proposed 
change. If the commissioner finds 
after hearing on at least ten days’ 
notice to the rating organization and 
each such complaining member or 
subscriber that such proposed change 
is unreasonable or is not in compli- 
ance with the requirements of this 
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For Insurance Company Claim Officials 


BEST’S DIRECTORY of ADJUSTERS 
and INVESTIGATORS 


the standard claim department reference work 


Best’s Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is a compre- 
hensive, detailed reference work that geographically lists care- 
fully selected, independent adjusters and investigators who have 
been found to be thoroughly capable of handling insurance ad- 


justments and investigations. 


Every adjuster or investigator listed has been recommended to us by the claim and loss depart- 
ment of insurance companies that have employed him. He has also been carefully investigated 
as to his experience, character, and local reputation. The Directory indicates the classes of busi- 
ness in which he is most experienced, and those he desires to handle. 

Best’s Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is available to insurance company claim and 
loss officials as a part of our continuing policy of service to the insurance industry. 


A “BEST” Service 


PANY, INT. 


BOSTON 
DALLAS 


CHATTANOOGA 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
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RICHMOND 
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NORFOLK and DEDHAM ™e 


A non assessable-Multiple Line Company 


Comeltiag 10 te proud boul / 


“135 years of service and savings” 


Moving forward with the changing 
times Norfolk and Dedham Mutual 
continues to provide agents of the 
AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 
with the means to meet the increas- 
ing competition of account selling 
and package policies the MUTUAL 


WAY. 


BRANCH OFFICE 


TUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMES STREET 


DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





Act, he may disapprove it in whole 
or in part. 

(g) No rating organization shall 
adopt any rule or exact any agree- 
ment the effect of which would be to 
prohibit or regulate the payment of 
dividends, unabsorbed 
premium deposits allowed or re- 
turned by insurers to their policy- 
holders, members or subscribers. 


savings or 


(h) Cooperation among rating or- 
ganizations or among rating organi- 
zations and insurers in rate making 
or in other matters within the scope 
of this Act is hereby authorized, 
provided the filings resulting from 
such cooperation are subject to all 
the provision of this Act which are 
applicable to filings generally. The 
commissioner may review such coop- 
erative activities and practices and if, 
after a hearing on at least ten days’ 
written notice to the parties involved, 
he finds that any such activity or 
practice is unfair or unreasonable or 
otherwise inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act, he may issue a 
written order specifying in what re- 
spects such activity or practice is 
unfair or unreasonable or otherwise 
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inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act, and requiring the discon- 
tinuance of such activity or prac- 
tice. 

(1) Any member of or subscriber 
to a rating organization may appeal 
to the commissioner from the action 
or decision of such rating organiza- 
tion in approving or rejecting any 
proposed change in or addition to 
the filings of such rating organiza- 
tion and the shall, 
after a hearing held upon not less 


commissioner 


than ten days’ written notice to the 
appellant and to such rating organi- 
zation, issue an order approving the 
action or decision of such rating or- 
ganization or directing it to give 
further consideration to such 
posal, or, if such appeal is from the 
action or decision of the rating or- 


pro- 


ganization in rejecting a proposed 
addition to its filings, he may, in the 
event he finds that such action or 
decision was unreasonable, issue an 
order directing. the rating organiza- 
tion to make an addition to its fil- 
ings, on behalf of its members and 
subscribers, in a manner consistent 
with his findings, within a reason- 


able time after the issuance of such 
order. 

If such appeal is based upon the 
failure of the rating organization to 
make a filing on behalf of such mem- 
ber or subscriber which is based on 
a system of 
which 


expense provisions 
with 
the right granted in Section 3(b) 
of this Act, from the system of ex- 
pense provisions included in a filing 


differs, in accordance 


made by the rating organization, the 
commissioner shall, if he grants the 
appeal, order the rating organization 
to make the requested filing for use 
by the appellant. In deciding such 
appeal the commissioner shall apply 
the standards set forth in 
3 of this Act. 

(j) Any rating organization may 


Section 


subscribe for or purchase actuarial, 
technical or other services, and such 
shall be available to all 
and subscribers without 
discrimination. 


services 
members 


Section &. Deviations. 
(a) Each member of or subscriber 
to a rating organization shall adhere 


(Continued on the next page] 
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to the filings made on its behalf by 
such organization except that any 
such insurer may file with the com- 
missioner a deviation from the rates, 
schedules, rating plans, rating sys- 
tems or rules respecting any kind of 
insurance or class of risk within a 
kind of insurance, or combination of 
kinds of insurance or classes of risks 





Your counsel 


is relied on with complete confi- 
dence by your client. You'll safe- 
guard his interests — and yours — 
when you point out the need for 
a factual, provable appraisal as the 
only sound basis for determining 
his insurance protection. 


THE LLOYD “THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
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with internationally known man- 
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new connection in public rela- 
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cate based upon future oppor- 
tunity and growth. Age 30, mar- 
ried, two children. Masters’ 
degree. 
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within such kinds of insurance. 

(b) Such a filing shall specify the 
nature and extent of such deviation 
and shall be accompanied by the 
information upon which the filer sup- 
ports such deviation. The filer may 
incorporate by reference into its fil- 
ing all or part of any existing filing 
and supporting information and any 
other relevant information or ma- 
terial in the commissioner’s posses- 
sion which is open to public inspec- 
tion. 

(c) Such deviation shall become ef- 
fective on the date specified therein 
which shall not be earlier than the 
date of filing. It shall be in effect 
for at least one year unless sooner 
withdrawn with the commissioner’s 
approval, and thereafter until termi- 
nated by the filer giving notice to 
the commissioner of the termination 
or such deviation, but any such de- 
viation may be terminated at any 
time by the commissioner after 
notice and hearing as provided in 
Section 6 of this Act. 

(d) A deviation filing and support- 
ing information shall be open to 
public inspection after its designated 
effective date. 

Section 9. Advisory Organizations. 
(a) Every group, association or 
other organization of insurers, 
whether located within or outside 
this state, which assists insurers 
which make their own filings or rat- 
ing organizations in rate making, by 
the collection and furnishing of loss 
or expense statistics, or by the sub- 
mission of recommendations, but 
which does not make filings under 
this Act, shall be known as an ad- 
visory organization. 

(b) Every advisory organization 
shall file with the commissioner (1) 
a copy of its constitution, its articles 
of agreement or association or its 
certificate of incorporation and of its 
by-laws, rules and regulations gov- 
erning its activities, (2) a list of its 
members, (3) the name and address 
of a resident of this state upon whom 
notices or orders of the commis- 
sioner or process issued at his direc- 
tion may be served, and (4) an 
agreement that the commissioner 
may examine such advisory organi- 
zation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 10 of this Act. 
(c) If, after a hearing, the commis- 
sioner finds that the furnishing of 
such information or assistance in- 


volves any act or practice which is 
unfair or unreasonable or otherwise 
inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act, he may issue a written or- 
der specifying in what respects such 
act or practice is unfair or unreason- 
able or otherwise inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act, and re- 
quiring the discontinuance of such 
act or practice. 

(d) No insurer which makes its 
own filing nor any rating organiza- 
tion shall support its filings by sta- 
tistics or adopt rate making recom- 
mendations, furnished to it by an 
advisory organization which has not 
complied with this section or with 
an order of the commissioner involy- 
ing such statistics or recommenda- 
tions issued under subsection (c) of 
this section. If the commissioner finds 
such insurer or rating organization 
to be in violation of this subsection 
he may issue an order requiring the 
discontinuance of such violation. 


Section 10. Examinations.‘ 

(a) The commissioner shall, at least 
once every five years, make or cause 
to be made an examination of each 
licensed rating organization, and 
may, as often as he may deem it ex- 
pedient, make or cause to be made 
an examination of each advisory or- 
ganization and of each group, asso- 
ciation or other organization of in- 
surers which engages in joint 
underwriting or joint reinsurance 
pursuant to Section 14 of this Act, 
to ascertain whether such rating or 
advisory organization or group, as- 
sociation or other organization com- 
plies with the applicable provisions 
of this Act. In lieu of any such 
examination the commissioner may 
accept the report of an examination 
made by the insurance supervisory 
official of another state. 

(b) The officers, managers, agents 
and employees of any such organi- 
zation, group or association may be 
examined at any time under oath 
and shall exhibit all books, records, 
accounts, documents or agreements 
governing its method of operation, 
together with all data, statistics and 
information of every kind and char- 


4 Under the laws of several of the states, 
reports of examinations are not made public 
until the organization examined has an op- 
portunity to review the proposed report and to 
have a hearing with reference thereto, after 
which hearing the report is filed for public 
inspection and becomes admissible in evidence 
as a public record. In any state or jurisdiction 
which has no such law, it is suggested that 
provisions to this effect be adopted. 
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acter collected or considered by such 

organization, group or association 

in the conduct of the operations to 

which such aero. rare r) C) Uv) -} 1 —_ 

(c) The reasonable cost of any ex- 

amination authorized by this Act — =< 

shall be paid by the organization, =) - v) is | Tr a 
group or association examined, upon — 

presentation to it of a detailed ac- 

count of such costs. 


Section 11, Rate Administration. CP SRR, Sige searcneoayeny ay 

(a) The commissioner shall approve 

reasonable rules and statistical plans, = 
reasonably adapted to each of the z 
rating systems on file with him,| @ oo 4 Vie 
which may be modified from time to - HAWKEYE - SECURITY - N 
time and which shall be used there- 

after by each insurer in the record- 

ing and reporting of its loss and 4 
countrywide expense experience, in UNITED SECURITY. 

order that the experience of all in- 
surers may be made available at 
least annually. Such rules and plans 
may also provide for the recording 
and reporting of expense experience 
items which are specially applicable 
to this state and are not susceptible 
of determination by a prorating of 
countrywide expense experience. In 
approving such rules and plans, the 
commissioner shall give due con- 
sideration to the rating systems on 


file with him and, in order that such * KKK Ka KKK KKK KKK KKK kK 7 
a 
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of the plans used for such rating sys- 
tems in other states. No insurer 
shall be required to record or report 
its loss experience on a classification 
basis that is inconsistent with the 
rating system filed by it. The com- 
missioner may designate rating or- 
ganizations or other agencies, or 
both, to assist him in gathering such U.S. Branch 
experience and making compilations 
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able rules approved by the commis- COMPANY INSURANCE 


sioner, to insurers and advisory and 
of Dayton, Ohio | COMPANY tua. 


rating organizations. 
(b) In order to further efficient ad- ‘ 
Since 1865 


ministration of rate regulatory laws, 
the commissioner and every insurer, 
rating organization, advisory organi- 
zation or statistical agency may ex- 
change information and experience 
data with insurance supervisory offi- 
cials, insurers, rating organizations, 
advisory organizations or statistical 
agencies in this and other states, and 
may consult with them with respect 
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Regulatory Bill—Continued 


to rate making and the 
of rating systems. 

(c) 
reasonable 


application 


The commissioner make 
rules and _ regulations 
necessary to effect the purposes of 
this Act. 


may 


Section 12. False and Misleading 
Information. 

No person or organization shall 
wilfully withhold information from, 
or knowingly give false or mislead- 
ing information to, the 
sioner, any statistical agency desig- 
nated by the commissioner, any rat- 
ing organization, or any insurer, 
which will affect the rates or pre- 
miums chargeable under this Act. 
A violation of this section shall sub- 
ject the one guilty of such violation 
to the penalties provided in Section 
16 of this Act. 


commis- 


Section 13. Insurers with Common 
Ownership or Management; Mat- 
ters Relating to Co-surety Bonds. 

With respect to any matters per- 
taining to the making of rates, rat- 
ing plans or rating systems, the 
preparation or making of insurance 
policy or bond forms, underwriting 
rules, surveys, inspections and in- 
vestigations, the furnishing of loss 
or expense statistics or other infor- 
mation and data, or carrying on of 
research, two or more admitted in- 
surers having a common ownership 
or operating in this state under com- 
mon management or control, are 
hereby authorized to act in concert 
between or the 
same as if they constituted a single 
insurer, and to the extent that such 
matters relate to co-surety bonds, two 
or more admitted insurers executing 
such bonds are hereby authorized 
to act in concert between or among 


among themselves 


themselves the same as if they con- 
stituted a single insurer. 


Section 14. Joint Underwriting and 
Joint Reinsurance. 

(a) 
other organization of insurers which 
engages in joint underwriting or 
joint reinsurance, shall be subject to 
regulation with respect thereto as 
herein provided, subject, however, 
with respect to joint underwriting, 
to all other provisions of this Act 
and, with respect to joint reinsur- 


Every group, association or 
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ance, to Sections 10 and 16 to 20 
of this Act. 

(b) If, after a hearing, the commis- 
sioner finds that any activity or 
practice of any such group, associa- 
tion or other organization is unfair 
or unreasonable or otherwise incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this 
Act, he may issue a written order 
specifying in what respects such ac- 
tivity or practice is unfair or unrea- 
sonable or otherwise inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, and 
requiring the discontinuance of such 
activity or practice. 


Section 15. Assigned Risks5 
Agreements may be made among 
insurers with respect to the equi- 
table apportionment among them of 
automobile liability insurance which 
may be afforded applicants who are 
in good faith entitled to but who are 
unable to procure such insurance 
through ordinary methods and such 
insurers may agree among them- 
selves on the use of reasonable rates 
or rate modifications for such insur- 
ance, such agreements to be subject 
to the approval of the commissioner. 


Section 16. Penalties for Noncom- 
pliance with Final Orders of the 
Commissioner. 

(a) The commissioner may, if he 
finds that any person or organization 
has violated any provision of this 
Act, impose a penalty of not more 
than fifty dollars ($50) for each 
such violation, but if he finds such 
violation to be wilful he may impose 
a penalty of not more than five hun- 
dred dollars ($500) for each such 
violation. Such penalties may be in 
addition to any other penalty pro- 
vided by law. A series of acts con- 
stituting the same offense shall be 
treated as single violation.® 

(b) The commissioner may suspend 
the license of any rating organization 
or insurer which fails to comply with 
an order of the commissioner within 
the time limited by such order, or 
f 5 This section does not purport to deal with 
the question as to whether assigned risk plans 
should be voluntary or statutory, nor as to 
what features, including judicial review, should 
be contained in such plans. If these questions 
are to be dealt with by statutory provision such 
provision should preferably be in another 


statute, 


6In some states the imposition of fines by 
administrative officers is prohibited by basic 
law. It may be necessary to modify this section 
to provide for the imposition of fines and 
penalties by some other appropriate state au- 
thority. 


any extension thereof which the 
commissioner may grant. The com- 
missioner shall not suspend the li- 
cense of any rating organization 
or insurer for failure to comply with 
an order until the time prescribed 
for an appeal therefrom has expired 
or if an appeal has been taken, un- 
til such order has been affirmed. The 
commissioner may determine when a 
suspension of license shall become 
effective and it shall remain in effect 
for the period fixed by him, unless 
he modifies or rescinds such suspen- 
sion, or until the order upon which 
such suspension is based is modified, 
rescinded or reversed. 

(c) No penalty shall be imposed and 
no license shall be suspended or re- 
voked except upon a written order 
of the commissioner, stating his find- 
ings, made after a hearing held upon 
not less than ten days’ written notice 
to such person or organization or 
insurer specifying the alleged vio- 
lation. 


Section 17. 
Review. 
(a) Any insurer or advisory or 
rating organization aggrieved by any 
order, ruling or decision of the com- 
missioner made without a hearing 
pursuant to a provision of this Act 
which authorizes such action by the 
commissioner without a_ hearing, 
may, within thirty days after no- 
tice of the order to the insurer or 
organization, make written request 
to the commissioner for a hearing 
thereon. The commissioner shall 
hear such party or parties within 
twenty days after receipt of such re- 
quest and shall give not less than ten 
days’ written notice of the time and 
place of the hearing. Within fifteen 
days after such hearing the commis- 
sioner shall affirm, reverse or modify 
his previous action, specifying his 
reasons therefor. Pending such hear- 
ing and decision thereon the com- 
missioner may suspend or postpone 
the effective date of his previous ac- 
tion. 

(b) Any order, ruling or decision 
made by the commissioner under this 
Act shall be subject to review by 
appeal to [the Court] 7 at 
the instance of any party in interest. 
Such an appeal shall be commenced 
by filing with the Court and serving 


Hearings and Judicial 


7 Here should be inserted appropriate lan- 
guage to conform the section to the appellate 
procedure in the state in question. 
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on the commissioner a notice of 
appeal within thirty days after the 
rendition of such order, ruling or 
decision. The commissioner shall be 
made a party to every such appeal. 
(c) Upon the filing of a copy of the 
notice of appeal with the commis- 
sioner he shall prepare or cause to 
be prepared an official record, which 
may be in typewritten form, certi- 
fied by him which shall contain a 
copy of all proceedings, the findings 
and order of the commissioner, and 
transcript of any testimony and ex- 
hibits or records thereof. If no hear- 
ing was held by the commissioner on 
the matter which is the subject of 
appeal, the commissioner shall in like 
manner prepare and certify a tran- 
script of the files in his office per- 
taining to such matter. Within 
thirty (30) days after the copy of 
notice of appeal was filed with the 


commissioner he shall file the offi- | 


cial record with the Court. 

(d) If the court finds that the com- 
missioner’s order, ruling or decision 
is not supported by the preponder- 
ance of the evidence on the record, 
or is not in accordance with law, 
it shall reverse or modify such order, 
ruling or decision in whole or in 
part. Otherwise it shall affirm such 
order, ruling or decision. 

(e) The court shall determine 
whether the filing of the appeal shall 
operate as a stay of such order, 
ruling or decision. An order dis- 
approving a filing as provided in 
Section 6(b) which is so stayed and 
which is subsequently affirmed by 
final decree of the court, shall not 
become effective until ninety days 
after the date of such final decree, 
nor shall it affect any insurance con- 
tract or policy which was in force 
prior to expiration of such ninety 
day period. 


Section 18. Laws Repealed. 

Sections of the stat- 
utes of this state are hereby repealed. 
All other laws or parts of laws in- 
consistent with the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. 


Section 19. Constitutionality. 

If any section, subsection, subdi- 
vision, paragraph, sentence or clause 
of this Act is held invalid or uncon- 
stitutional, such decision shall not 
affect the remaining portions of this 
Act. 


Section 20. Effective Date. 
This Act shall take effect 
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HOMEOWNERS POLICIES 


THE RATE REDUCTIONS offered in 
the ‘new, new’ Homeowners filings 
are in my opinion injurious to the 
public, to insurance agents and will 
ultimately also be harmful to insur- 
ance companies,” George R. Mc- 
Kiever, first vice president of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents, told the annual 
convention of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents 


last week. “The public is injured 
because it is now being offered a 
policy which in some states has ex- 
clusions which did not previously 
exist, such as the fifty dollar deduct- 
ible in Florida, which now applies 
to all perils except fire. The agent 
will suffer because he must now do 
more work for less commission and 
the companies are now compelled to 
write Homeowners policies on a 
very selective basis or sustain greater 
than tenable losses. This can only 





Help them get set 
for more family fun 


@ That boat and outboard motor will 
add a lot to the enjoyment of family 
outings that are ahead for your clients 
and prospects. And what better time 
than now to remind them of the need 
for adequate insurance on their boats, 
outboard motors, boat carriers or 
trailers—whether ashore or afloat. 

Enough protection of the right type 
to cover loss or damage to boats and 
equipment; liability for damage to 
other boats as the result of collision; 
as well as bodily injury liability pro- 
tection to cover injuries to others aris- 
ing from boating accidents. 


Providing this broad range of pro- 
tection for boat owners—under par- 
ticipating policies which lower net 
cost—is just one of the ways that our 
agents are equipped to give buyers 
the better insurance value they want, 
whether it’s a Boats and Outboard 
Motors, Homeowners, or a Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy. 
Why not talk to one of our special 
agents about our AGENCY PLAN; 
check on the ———— it offers to pro- 
ducers to build premium volume... to 
put personal accounts beyond the reach 
of competition. 


Cui Calas/lfiitid, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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be harmful to them,” Mr. McKiever 
specified. 

Speaking in Florida, Frederick W. 
Doremus, assistant general manager 
of the Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference, defended the departures 
from traditional ratemaking philoso- 
phies which have been necessary for 
bureau companies to be competitive 
in the homeowners market. Answer- 
ing criticism of the homeowners 
ratemaking formula, Mr. Doremus 
observed: “The homeowners pro- 
gram is not based primarily on past 
expense experience, and thus differs 
from the more traditional method of 
fire rate level adjustment. However, 
the homeowners policies are not tra- 
ditional and the method of rating is 
not traditional. In fact, there is no 
reason why such a new combination 
of lines of insurance, including cas- 
ualty coverages, should be treated 
in the same manner as straight fire 
and allied lines coverage.” He said 
it was felt that companies which 
adhere to bureau filings could not 
hope in a highly competitive market 
to write a fair share of the coverage 
as it applies to the better grade of 
dwelling risk unless they were pre- 
pared to return to the public in 
pure loss approximately 54% of the 
earned premium dollar. As loss ad- 
justment expense will average about 
6%, this means that 60% of earned 
premiums must be allocated to loss 
and loss adjustment expense,” he 
stated. 


ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


ALTHOUGH MARINE underwriters 
underestimated the added risks of 
ship operation on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway during its first season and 
consequently sustained heavy losses, 
the same scale of premiums will 
prevail this year, according to Miles 
F, York, president of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters. 
Speaking in Detroit last week Mr. 
York noted that, The American Hull 
Insurance Syndicate insured twenty- 
eight ocean going vessels operating 
in the Seaway in 1959, making 
seventy-three voyages. Additional 
premiums charged totaled about 
$130,000 and the insurers had paid 
$1,228,000 claims on _ fifty-eight 


losses. 
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ENDORSE GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 
NATIONWIDE INSURANCE has an- 
nounced its support of “some form” 
of government program based on the 
social security principle to provide 
basic hospital and medical care for 
people over sixty-five. The com- 
panies do not endorse any particu- 
lar health insurance bill but feel that 
the government must step in if basic 
medical care is to be made avail- 
able to people who need it. At the 
same time the board of directors in 
a formal resolution pledged continu- 
ation of efforts to provide further 
voluntary health coverages for older 
citizens, in addition to whatever may 
be provided through government 
programs. They feel that private 
insurance, by building on basic gov- 
ernment provisions, would have a 
broader and sounder market for vol- 

untary insurance. 


FLORIDA FILING 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
have filed their special automobile 
package plan and “safe driver” plan 
in Florida. At the same time they 
proposed revised automobile liability 
and physical damage rates for the 
state. Bodily injury and property 
damage liability rates would be in- 
creased 11.8% for private passenger 
cars, 15.7% for commercial vehicles 
and 13.6% for garage risks buying 
the broad protection. Physical dam- 
age rate changes would be generally 
downward, It is estimated that for 
more than 75% of the motorists 
savings under the Safe Driver Plan 
would more than offset the increases 
in basic premiums. 


FEDERAL HEARINGS 


THE ANTI-TRUST and monopoly sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary resumed its hear- 
ings on the effectiveness of state 
regulation in Washington with Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming in the 
chair. As part of its inquiry, it con- 
sidered the history of the Interna- 
tional Guaranty and Insurance Com- 
pany of Tangier and the Inland 
Empire Insurance Company. In his 
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A pleasurable experience, to find that 


some slight courtesy or service has 


added to your agency’s reputation and 


good name. The ripple on the pond, 
producing a far reaching effect. 


Prompt, courteous attention to the needs of 
policyholders by the General Accident Group 
is an asset enjoyed by G. A. agents from 
coast-to-coast. 


ACCIDENT insurance 
Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION A 
Led. 
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testimony, Calvin L. Rampton, at- 
torney for the receiver of the Inland 
Empire, expressed the opinion that 
Federal regulation over interstate 
insurance operations is necessary. He 
said this is directly opposite to his 
opinion prior to working on the In- 
land Empire case. California Com- 
missioner McConnell, however, 
pointed to his department’s activities 
in the International Guaranty dif- 
ficulties as proving the adequacy of 
state regulating laws 


ASSIGNED RISK 
COMMISSIONS 


AT THEIR ANNUAL convention, the 
New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents went on record as 
favoring the elimination of a com- 
mission on the surcharge portion of 
the premium paid by automobile as- 
signed risks. The agents feel that a 
10% commission on the basic pre- 
mium with a minimum commission 
of $10 would be fair and equitable. 
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Whatever your client wants—whether 


it’s Life or Accident & Sickness protection, 


individual or group... for firm or family 


NEW YORK LIFE © 


HAS IT 


THERE'S A PLAN FOR EVERY PROSPECT with New York 
Life’s complete line that pays you attractive commissions! 


NEW NYLIC COVERAGES 


Accident & Sickness Insurance—a com- 
plete line of Accident and Sickness policies 
. SUB-STANDARD Accident & Sickness 
policies available to many people with 
certain physical impairments or adverse 
medical histories, who may upon payment 
of an extra premium qualify for coverage 
without an impairment exclusion rider. 


Employee Protection Plans—offer a wide 
range of coverages with LIFE INSURANCE, 
WEEKLY INDEMNITY and MEDICAL CARE 
BENEFITS which can now, in most states, 
include MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE. EPP 
is available at attractive low rates to firms 
with from 5 to 50 employees. (EPP weekly 
indemnity A&S coverages not available 
in states having compulsory disability 
statutes.) 


. + plus new Nylic Merchandising Plans 
—to help you place more business! 


Check-O-Matic—the convenient auto- 
matic method of paying premiums through 
a regular checking account that saves 
money, too. 


Nyl-A-Plan—the modern salary allotment 
plan. 


- plus a complete line of 
modern, low-cost life insurance 
plans, many of them to 500% 

mortality, with attractive 
co ission arr ts! 





e Family Endowment Plan 

e@ Whole Life (Minimum $10,000) 

e Life Modified Three (Minimum $5,000) 

e Limited Pay Life—10, 15, 20 and 30 
years and to Ages 60, 65 or 85 


e Whole Life with Seven Year Double 
Protection (Minimum $10,000) 


e Whole Life with Family Protection 
Benefit (Minimum $10,000) 


e Family Life Insurance 

e@ Assured Accumulator 
(Minimum $10,000) 

e Three Way Security 

e@ Family Income and Mortgage 
Protection Riders 20 years and to 
Age 65 

e Mortgage Protection Term 
(Minimum $5,000) 

e Juvenile Plans—including Estate 
Builder (Insurance Builder in 
New York) 

e 20 Pay Endowment at Age 65 


Get all the facts today! Write to: Brokerage Division 


wylie New Yor k Life Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


e Endowments—10, 15, 20, 25, 30 and 
Endowments at Ages 60 and 65 


e Retirement Income Endowments at 
Ages 60 and 65 


e Annual Premium Retirement Annuity 

e Single Premium Life and Endowments 

e Single Premium Annuities 

e@ Modified 10 Year Term— Whole Life 
(Minimum $10,000) 

e@ 2, 3, 4 and 5 year term— Whole Life 
(Minimum $10,000) 

e Ten and Twenty-Year Term Riders 

e Five-Year Renewable and Convertible 
Term (Minimum $5,000) 

e@ Income Security —10 to 50 years 
decreasing term insurance 

e@ Pension Trust and Profit-Sharing . 
a complete line of individual insurance 
and annuity contracts 

e All forms of Group Coverages— 
including group annuities, and group 
creditor insurance 

Many of the above Life Plans 
available on a non-medical basis 
—up to $15,000 through Age 30 
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Life Insurance + Group Insurance + Annuities + Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 
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WILLIAM H. DAY 
Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
Continental Assurance Co. 


AN THERE BE A profitable union 

between life and general insur- 
ance? This is the question I con- 
tinue to hear throughout the indus- 
try, but with less frequency. Obvi- 
ously, the answer today, more than 
ever before, is Yes. 


Recent Trend 


Lest you think I talking 
through my hat, or in case you 
missed the announcements, or are 
unaware of marked trends in the 
industry, I would like to read a list 
of a few of the fire and casualty 
companies that recently have gone 
into the life insurance business. 

1. Colonial Life acquired by Fed- 
eral in an exchange of stock. 

2. Fidelity Life Association affili- 
ated with the Kemper Group. 

3. General Life formed by the Gen- 
eral of Seattle. 

4. Safeguard Life formed by Safe- 
guard of London and Lancashire 
Group. 

These are only a few of a long 
list recently published in the Na- 
tional Underwriter. If the present 
trend continues, we can well expect 
to see additional thousands of fire 
and casualty agents and direct 
writers enter the life insurance field 
with great zest and zeal. 

These days, more than ever be- 
fore, we hear from fire and casualty 
men that with the coming of the 
new package policies, plus the in- 
roads that are being made by direct 
writers and other competitors, the 
trend of multiple line premiums 
(and with them, the commissions) 
is in the aggregate, downward. 


am 
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Broadening 


the Market 


We also hear that while the pre- 
mium and commission spiral is gen- 
erally downward, agency 
along with all goods, in today’s 
economy, are ever climbing. As a 
result, agents are having to work 
harder to sell more, just to stay 
even. 

| think that most general insur- 
ance people will agree that storm 
warnings are flying in the property 
and liability business and, in days 
like these, it is certain that those 
who do not put out an extra anchor 
in an area of personal lines selling 


costs, 


and thus achieve some semblance of 
balanced production may indeed see 
some very stormy weather ahead. 

Whether you are just beginning 
to recognize this as a potential prob- 
lem, or you are already face to face 
with the reality of it, I think you 
should determine what life insur- 
ance can do toward providing a 
solution. 

Actually, it is not so much a ques- 
tion as to what you may think about 
a general lines agency doing a life 
business, but more important the 
fact that competition is going to force 
you into writing life insurance in 
order to protect your business from 
competition. Many life insurance 
agents have substantial general in- 
surance agents. 


Why Not Sell Life? 


I have asked many general lines 
producers, “Why don’t you sell life 
insurance?” The answer frequently 
is, “I don’t have the time.” In any 
salesman’s language, time is impor- 
tant, time is money. Actually, you 
get a bigger dollar return on the 
time you devote to life insurance 
than any other line because all it 
takes is selling time. Time that per- 


mits you to capture the dollars you 
are missing, with less time to detail. 

You, as a general agent, have a 
head start when it comes to selling 
life insurance. Roughly 50% to 
80% of a career life underwriter’s 
time is spent in prospecting. Your 
prospecting job is done for you. 
Your clients are already doing busi- 
ness with you. They know you 
they trust you—and you know their 
needs. You know your clients’ age, 
income, business, family and prop- 
erty status, and in general you know 
where they are headed. 

But of even more importance, you 
have established prestige and con 
fidence with your clients and they 
are willing to receive your counsel. 
So, let’s assume you want to add 
life insurance to help round out the 
service concept which you 
built your What's 
next? How do you go about selling 
life insurance ? 


upon 


have agency. 


Select Company 
First, consider and 
select your company. 


carefully 
Let’s con- 
sider what kind of a company you 
should select—the 
make the difference! 


company does 

If I were a fire and casualty pro- 
ducer choosing a life company, I 
would select one which is dedicated 
to save my time, help me serve my 
clients, and increase my income. 
Time cannot be saved by represent- 
ing a company that is “lukewarm” 
to the general lines philosophy. I’d 
want a company that is in complete 
harmony with the fire and casualty 
producer, a company that has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the fire 
and casualty man’s problems and 
his method of operation. 
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A good life insurance company is 
valuable not only because of its size, 
stability and traditional background, 
but because of some unusual quality 
in its service, which should enhance 
your prestige in your community. 

I’d want a company with an un- 
paralleled record of growth and 
progress along with stability—a real 
competitor. 

I’d try to choose a company offer- 
ing unlimited life insurance sales 
facilities 
tributes : 
The broadest selection possible of 
ordinary policies, with perhaps both 
participating and non-participating 
contracts. 

All forms of group insurance 
and large. 

Flexible pension plans (preferably 
tailor-made). 

A wide range of age limits (some 
companies have 0-75). 

A progressive underwriting depart- 
ment (which means more policies 
issued and a better break for your 
clients ). 

One which offers non-medical priv- 
ileges within reasonable limits. 


a company with these at- 


small 


Simplicity of Service 


I'd like a company that builds its 
service on “simplicity” by having 
streamlined applications using sim- 
plified manuals, and the special sales 
aids which make the sales job in 
life so easy. A company offering 
self-contained sales packages, elim- 
inating the need for rate manuals, 
figuring proposals and learning sales 
presentations. One with short 
“punchy” sales packages! A com- 
pany that furnishes premium “stuf- 
fers” and other material to 
bring in business, and build my 
agency as a life headquarters. 

Rather than assuming additional 
liabilities and detail work involved 
in agency management by seeking 
a general agents contract, I would 
be inclined to join a life insurance 
company with a very well-equipped 
local agency office, staffed by ex- 
perienced life insurance sales engi- 
neers, and qualified staff with a 
reputation for progressive thinking, 
action and cooperative spirit. A 
staff should also have a philosophy 
of not “how much we can get out of 


sales 
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you,” but “how much we can do for 
you.” 

After you have selected a com- 
pany based, let us say, on the qual- 
ifications I have just mentioned, and 
are satisfied that the local agency 
office can give you on-the-job train- 
ing, your next step is to let your 
clients know that you are in the 
life insurance business through the 
use of invoice stuffers, policy stuf- 
fers, “We Write Life” stickers, and 
a mailing program. I know you will 
get some inquiries! 


Respected for Knowledge 


Now you are wondering! Why 
did you ever go for this life insur- 
ance business anyway? You are 
your clients’ insurance man, re- 
spected for what you know, and you 
can’t follow up a life insurance lead 
because you don’t know what to 
say or how to start a sales inter- 
view. Furthermore, as you sus- 
pected, this life insurance business 
looks too complicated. 

Relax. If you have made a con- 
nection with a good company geared 
to cooperate with fire and casualty 
men and represented by  well- 
managed professional life insurance 
men in a local agency or branch 
office, every last one of them will 
break their necks to help you get 
started. First, they will set about 
to get you licensed and enroll you 
in a basic life insurance course, a 
licensing course or _ refresher 
course, if you are licensed. 

You can complete it as homework 
if you wish. Actually, the best place 
to learn is through an organized 
training class especially designed for 
fire and casualty agencies if one is 
available in your locality. No fee 
should be charged and you should 
get full brokerage commissions. 

By this time you have discovered 
that there really isn’t as much mys- 
tery to the life insurance business 
as you thought there was; that the 
business you thought of as consist- 
ing of strange intangibles that only 
the life specialist could understand 
can be easy, with the help of life 
insurance sales engineers. 

If you want to write life insur- 
ance, there are three key questions 
to be kept in mind: Who’s building ? 
Who’s expanding? Who’s borrow- 
ing? Let’s turn to a case history 


to demonstrate what we mean and 
how it works. 

“About fourteen months ago, an 
automobile agency a few doors from 
one of our agents was sold to an 
out-of-town dealer. The business in- 
creased tremendously. A_ few 
months ago he advised several real 
estate offices, including our agents, 
that he needed additional space. We 
were the lucky one, and another 
property was leased for five years 
for $75,000 with an option to buy 
for $150,000. He more or less must 
buy, because he spent $50,000 for 
improvements. 

“Our agent spoke to him about 
life insurance to protect his family 
against loss from these large obliga- 
tions. He then placed a $100,000 
policy and there is a strong possi- 
bility of another $100,000 within a 


few months.” 


Look for Needs 


When there are requests for com- 
pletion bonds, or a fire policy at a 
new location, or more insurance at 
a present location for new equip- 
ment or construction . . . look for 
the life insurance needs created by 
building, expansion, or borrowing. 

The “how” of life insurance often 
is the simple story of awareness that 
death is economic loss. just as fire 
or a casualty is economic loss. In 
remembering this, there is reward to 
the agent. 

While I am on the subject, have 
you ever stopped to think of what’s 
going to happen to your agency 
when you die? Have you a will and 
if you have, is it up to date? If you 
are a partner in a partnership, or a 
key man in a corporation agency, 
what will happen to your interest in 
the partnership, or your stock as a 
key man, when you die? If you 
have not already done so, these are 
some things I can not urge you too 
strongly to think about. 

Getting your own house in order 
is a wonderful way to catch the life 
insurance bug. It then becomes con- 
tagious and you can enthusiastically 
talk to your clients about the way 
you have planned your business con- 
tinuation and how they can do the 
same. 

At one of our recent company 
conventions, one of our fire and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“Etna Life Trains 
for Success 


THIS MAN WON’T ACCEPT 
AN AVERAGE INCOME IN 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


He knows that sound training is vitally important in order to get 
ahead. That’s why so many like him are benefiting by A®tna Life's 
intensive training program. This is a five-step course which equips 


‘Etna Life representatives with the knowledge necessary to build 
a successful life insurance career. 


1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four-week course at the Home Office 
with expert instructors teaching proved sales plans. 


Career Course. Under the general agent’s supervision, field work is com- 
bined with text book study. 


3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and tax courses at the general 
agency supplemented by field schools and clinics. 


4 C.L.U. Participation. The company provides financial assistance for text 
books and examinations. 


5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men who qualify exchange 


ideas with other top salesmen, Home Office personnel and prominent men 
from business and industry. 


a) ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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casualty producers told us how he 
became a consistant good producer 
of new life insurance premiums 
each year. I’d like to share 
of his thoughts with you. 
“The general insurance man can 
do a highly effective and profitable 
job in the life insurance field. He 
has the advantage of an intimate 


some 


knowledge of his client’s financial 
affairs, and he has gained the con- 
fidence of the people he is trying to 
sell. These things equip him to do 
a better job in life insurance sales 
than his subsidized competition. 
“T would like to 
basic rules for the general lines in- 


suggest some 


surance man who would be success- 
ful in iif There 
are four things that you must not 
do, and two things that I think you 


must do. 


insurance sales. 


“Two words summarize the four 
don't wait! 
Don't wait till you get caught up 
with your work. [| got the life in- 
surance fever from Continental in 
1933, and I decided I would sell life 


things you must not do 


insurance as soon as I got caught 
up with my work. Twelve years 
later I still wasn’t caught up with 
my work, and so I started selling 
life insurance anyway. 

“Don’t wait until you hire a man. 
I have always attended company 
conventions and as | visit with the 
general insurance men present, they 
tell me as soon as they get home 
they are going to hire a man to sell 
life insurance. Well, bless you: hire 
a man if you can. I have tried that 
one for a long time. I have hired 
some bad and some good. But, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t let the resolu- 
tion to hire a man stop you from 
selling life insurance. 


Tackle Detail 


“The third thing you must not do 
is try to get rid of detail. Don’t wait 
to get rid of it—tackle it! Every 
time | clean up my desk I find three 
or four wonderful prospects for life 
insurance. If a man buys a new 
house, he wants to change his house- 
hold goods insurance. Then | talk 
to him about mortgage protection 
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insurance. It’s an extremely useful 
source of business.” 

The fourth thing you must not 
do is perhaps the most important to 
most general lines men. Don’t wait 
until you know more about the life 
insurance business. That is a real 
booby trap. You know all you need 
to know about the life insurance 
business right now! Selling life in- 
surance is no different, basically, 
than selling automobile collision in- 
surance. You ask the prospect 
whether he wants $50 or $100 de- 
ductible: In life, you ask him 
whether or not he wants waiver of 
premium benefits. Enough for the 
don'ts. 

How about the things you must 
do? First, if you are a general in- 
surance man who has been putting 
this thing off, you have to decide 
that right now—today—you are 
going to start action with determi- 
nation and intelligence. 

Be relaxed and matter-of-fact 
about your life insurance solicita- 
tion. Make your presentation sim- 
ple. And finally, the thing you must 
do to be successful with life insur- 
ance is to integrate it with your day 
by day selling. Don’t do it sporadi- 
cally or when you happen to think 
about it. Do it all the time. . 
every day. When you survey his 
policies, survey all policies, includ- 
ing personal, life and accident and 
health coverage. 


NEW DRUGS FOR HIGH 
BLOOD PRESSURE 


Dr. JOSEPH A. WILBER, medical di- 
rector of Georgia International Life, 
has stated that recent studies show 
new drugs are proving as effective 
as surgical treatment (sympathec- 
tomy) in increasing the life expect- 
ancy of hypertensives. 


MEDICAL DOCUMENTARY 
PROGRAMS 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE or- 
ganizations have brought a series of 
medical documentary programs for 
sponsorship on television in two dif- 
ferent areas across the country. The 
program is “Medicine 1960.” 
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Gentlemen: 


I have been reading your very 
interesting articles in the last six 
months’ issues regarding the varying 
attitudes of insurance companies as 
to chargeable rates for motorists on 
the basis of traffic citations in Cali- 
fornia, and while I believe that every 
car driver should be insured, I ques- 
tion the policy of those companies 
who think they should be able to 
charge 20% in excess of normal 
rates for each traffic citation a mo- 
torist may have received, and each 
accident they may have been in- 
volved in, whether the motorist was 
guilty or innocent of causing the ac- 
cident, and whether or not anyone 
was injured in it, and whether or 
not any citations taken to court were 
judged “not guilty.” 

I have been told that some insur- 
ance companies operating in Califor- 
nia do not agree that such a strin- 
gent policy should be followed and 
are not following it, but are basing 
their evaluation of customer risk on 
what the customer has actually cost 
any or all insurance companies in 
which he may have been insured and 
paid premiums without nearly cost- 
ing the company what he has paid 
in to them in total premiums. 

After driving for thirty years 
without an accident of any kind, in 
cars fully insured for that entire 
period, I was finally sideswiped by 
a truck whose driver was busy talk- 
ing to his seat mate, and upon re- 
alizing that motion was occurring 
in front of him, turned out of a 
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northbound left lane across the right 
lane and tried to squeeze past me 
on the right, on the eastbound 
street, simply because he panicked. 
I was three-quarters of the way 
through the intersection before he 
approached it, and if he had just 
stayed in his own lane, no accident 
would have occurred. As it was, he 
sideswiped me on the right, up to 
the middle of my front fender. No 
one was hurt, no glass was broken, 
and neither of us was speeding. His 
passengers all signed releases in my 
favor for my insurance company, 
and I was not charged with anything 
at the time. The freak of the acci- 
dent was a corner postbox which 
does not look wide enough to ob- 
scure one whole car from the view 
of the other car, but does so at a 
particular angle (the resident at that 
corner subsequently advised that it 
caused five accidents before the 
postal department finally moved it 
to another location). 

Several months later, when Mr. 
McCarthy opened his famous drive 
to increase citations, I received a 
retroactive citation accusing me of 
not “yielding” at that corner, which 
I protested to the Chief of Police 
who mailed it to me, because I had 
“vielded” to everything that could 
be seen, and it was only because | 
was going so slowly because of the 
yield and the dip on the East side 
of the northbound cross street, that 
I couldn’t stay ahead of the truck 
when he swerved toward me after 
I was several feet east of the curb of 
the northbound street. The Chief of 


Police refused to grant the interview 
[ asked in this regard, and instead 
two traffic cops on the same street 
(which I traveled six times a day) 
sach accused me of not stopping at 
intersections “long enough,” though 
in each instance I had to be stopped 
long enough to permit the car in 
front of me to make a complete U- 
turn. The one cop would have tried 
to write five different Code numbers 
on one ticket, but I could furnish 
proof that at least two of them were 
completely spurious, and I promptly 
took this matter to court because an 
additional cop, on the next street, the 
next day would have done the same 
thing if I had not had presence of 
mind to pull my car to the curb be- 
fore reaching the intersection and 
turning off the motor. He swung 
around in front of me, pad all perched 
to write, but looked most chagrined 
when he saw that there was nothing 
he could accuse me of, under the 
circumstances. 

The one cop, in court, admitted 
that my description of what hap- 
pened and what he said to me was 
accurate, and I was therefore ac- 
quitted of his charge. The other cop 
would not admit anything. I men- 
tioned the fact that there was a wit- 
ness to some of the issues he had 
written falsely on his ticket, but 
this was brushed aside and I did not 
get to produce the witness. When 
I said to a clerk of the court that 
I would just hand the keys of my 
car to the judge and have him send 
a deputy to see if he could drive 
over the dips and cracks at the lo- 
cation cited at the speed cited with- 
out knocking his head against the 
top of the car, I was told that I 
would be cited for contempt of court. 
The judge established that Code 
Number 577 is satisfied if the four 
wheels of the car have been brought 
to a complete stop, and he stated that 
being stopped long enough for the 
car in front of me to make a com- 
plete U-turn was “long enough” 
in his estimation to be considered 
an adequate “stop”; but he said that 
since the second citation testimony 
was simply a case of the word of the 
motorist as opposed to the word of 
the cop, he would split that ticket 
down the middle, which I under- 
stood to mean that the #577 item 
for which actual conditions were 


(Continued on page 92) 
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identical to those for which | 
judged “not guilty” was not to be 
charged me, but the 37-mile-per- 
hour charge was put through. In 
moving to the area where all this 
occurred and | have since been liv- 
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ing, | gave my household insurance 
business to a very nice agent in a 
church | attended, and I promised 
him that he might also have my 
auto insurance business when my 
current policy expired; and since 
he held me to this promise, | gave 
him last year’s business since former 
premiums paid to my eastern insur- 
ance agent had more than covered 
any expense they may have incurred 
due to the sideswiping of my car. 

When the latter agent called me 
to renew my insurance for a second 
year, he questioned me about my 
accident and citation record and | 
told him the complete story, on 
which basis he billed me $164.50, 
which I paid. Subsequently, his 
firm sent him an additional bill for 
$136.50 (approx.), charging me not 
only for the accident and “Yield” 
item but also for the items of which 
I was supposed to have been ac- 
quitted by the courts. I have checked 
Sacramento and had their records 
corrected in this regard; but I was 
surprised to learn that while the 
court records showed I was acquitted 
for the one #577 charge, the other 
identical one was still listed with the 
37-mile-per-hour charge. I sent a 
copy of the court minutes (certified ) 
to the office of the insurance com- 
pany, which they promptly referred 
back to the agent and said they 
would not honor it, but would only 
go by a Sacramento report. I then 
asked the traffic department for 
transcripts of the police officer’s re- 
port of what he found at the scene 
of the accident when he was called 
by phone to make the report, and 
was surprised to find that he had 
given figures which did not even 
tally from page to page, had claimed 
that both drivers had made state- 
ments which neither of us had made 
at all, stated that I was going a 
speed so much faster than the truck 
that if it had been true, the truck 
could not possibly have caught up 
to me—all very excellent proof of 
the extent to which a police officer 
will misrepresent the facts of a situ- 
ation. 

So many motorists in this area 
were handed tickets on completely 
phony charges during the first few 
weeks of March that hundreds of 
people went to the local newspaper 
and the matter became publicly 
aired, both through the papers and in 


the courts, so that citation quotas 
for succeeding months were several 
hundred less per month than over 
that period. Everyone here knows 
and remembers about it, including 
my agent, and those of us whose in- 
surance companies are trying to 
‘shake those of us down” who were 
the victims of this “quota-happy” 


debacle wonder why we should be 


forced to pay almost double the 
regular amount of premium to com- 
panies whom we have not cost a 
penny, and certainly have not cost 
any insurance company nearly what 
we have paid in, in premiums? 

My agent is holding my account 
open pending my clarification of the 
Sacramento records and finding out 
how the Insurance 
thinks such 
handled. 

From your magazine, I learn that 
the company which has billed me 
such an exorbitant excess is one of 
the main instigators of this excess- 
charge plan, and that there are other 
insurance executives who see and do 
not condone such stringent measures 
under those circumstances. My 
agent said there were companies who 
did not plan to go along with that 
type of answer to total insurance 
losses by all companies. The statistics 
given by your magazine gave me the 
impression that California auto in- 
surance losses have not been nearly 
as great as those of some states 
which are not using this new pen- 
alty-plan as the solution to loss oc- 
currences. Moreover, our Constitu- 
tion and penal code forbid charging 
any person two fines for the same 
accusation, and this exorbitant mass- 
citation charge is really a second 
fine. 


Commissioner 
matters should be 


I spoke to another agent yesterday 
whose secretary advised that he 
handled insurances of both those 
companies who were going along 
with the plan and those who were 
not, but when I went in to speak with 
him personally, he refused to give 
me a quotation of any kind because 
[ hadn’t cancelled my other insur- 
ance yet (which naturally I am not 
going to do until I find out what the 
whole “score” is). 

He mentioned that a recent press 
notice had brought to light a Sacra- 
mento investigation of this whole in- 
surance mess which is to be put 
in process between now and Septem- 
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ber. Upon reading the newspaper’s 
column, it says that the Insurance 
Commissioner’s office has restricted 
any over-charge to 15% of normal 
rates, but when I asked an agency 
secretary if that is what now applies, 
she says it doesn’t go into effect 
until July Ist, and anyone whose 
policy expired before then would 
have to pay whatever their agent 
demanded or have their policy can- 
celled. 

Literature given me by the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles states 
that, if a noninsured person is in- 
volved in an accident, whether they 
have caused the accident or not, the 
State can force them to put up 
$25,000 regardless of the actual ex- 
tent of damage or claims ; and if this 
is true, it is really a question of be- 
ing shoved either into one type of 
extortion or another. Recently a 
state cop stopped me and heckled 
the daylights out of me in an attempt 
to force me to say I was doing some- 
thing which I was not doing at all, 
but fortunately | was able to make 
him try to do, in my car, what he 
accused me of doing, and he could 
not do it without stalling the car, so 
he wasn’t able to palm off another 
citation on me—but Sirs, from the 
nightmare we California motorists 
have had to put up with in the last 
year from these “tactics,” this state 
has a corner-on-the-market in a 
racket I find in no other state. 

From what I have heard other cit- 
izens say about it, I predict that 
there will be a completely new serv- 
ice spring up which will supersede 
completely what was once known as 
the insurance business. And having 
been an agency secretary in the 
past, myself, I'll have to admit that 
such a turn of events will be just 
what “the doctor ordered.” What 
do you recommend ? 

My chief reason for analyzing 
this turn of events from every angle 
is my own policy of not being a 
party to something which is going 
to end in one colossal mess, by 
the very nature of its short-sighted- 
ness. I’m sure you can understand 
my point of view. 

When old Ben Franklin set forth 
the general principles of insurance, 
he certainly didn’t include any gyp 
game, for either insuror or insured, 
and he certainly didn’t include a 
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Assent and Dissent—C 


training of young police officers to 
put on paper whatever they thought 
they could get away with, if judges 
honored their uniform above all avail 
able evidence and the “whole truth.” 

One is always meeting people who 
only understand one language: be 
ing knocked flat every time they try 
to get away with something they 
know is false. Insurance executives 
are supposed to be intelligent enough 
not to get roped into that kind of 


association. 


Why not think out the whole issue 
with and 


come up with a set of values which 


considerably more care 


actually fits the situation? 


Sincerely 
Dorothy Moyet 
Santa 


Ana, Califor 


THE GRAVEST THREAT 


No OTHER AREA Of service in the 
lives of the American people repre- 
sents ‘such a near complete fulfill- 
ment” as does voluntary health in- 
surance, according to V. J. Skutt, 
president of the Health Insurance 
Association of America. In 1959 
alone, more than $5.1 billion was 
paid in benefits by voluntary plans 
to the sick and injured, nearly 
double the amount paid just five 
years ago, said Mr. Skutt, who is 
also president of Mutual of Omaha, 
in his keynote address at the 
HIAA’s annual meeting in Dallas. 
He said that the rate at which addi- 
tional people are being covered by 
health insurance “exceeds the rate 
of increase in our population by four 
and one-half times. 

“Based on this record—and 
suming that the government will 
permit people to continue to provide 


as- 


for their health insurance needs in 
the voluntary way—more than 80% 
of the population will be so covered 
by 1965,” declared Mr. Skutt, noting 
that more than 127 million Ameri- 
cans now are covered by health in- 
surance. Despite these records of 
accomplishment, he warned, “Fed- 
eralization creates the gravest threat 
in history.” 


SAFETY GRANT 


THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE, Northwest- 
ern University, has been awarded 
a grant of $158,800 from the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety. 
The funds are being used to carry out 
the Institute’s 1960 program in 
street and highway traffic safety, in- 
cluding thirty-two grants-in-aid for 
police officials to attend a nine- 
month training course in traffic po- 
lice administration. 
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MARINE 


S.0.L.A.S. CONFERENCE 


LTHOUGH, AT THE TIME Of writ- 
za it is too early for the final 
outcome of the 1960 International 
Conference on the Safety of Life 
at Sea, held in London, to be known, 
it may safely be said that the meeting 
has achieved a large measure of suc- 
cess. Notice of several proposals for 
important amendments to the 1948 
Convention has been given. Over 
fifty nations have been taking part 
in the conference, and about 600 
persons—including observers from 
the United Nations and eight inter- 
governmental organizations whose 
work has a direct bearing on mari- 
time safety—have been involved. 
The conference was organized by 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization in coop- 
eration with the British government. 


Technical Committees 


The bulk of the work has been 
done in committee, and delegates and 
their advisers were split up into tech- 
nical committees to consider the fol- 
lowing subjects: general provisions 
of the convention; construction 
(sub-divided into three sections 
dealing with machinery and electri- 
cal installations; sub-division; fire 
protection and extinction) ; lifesav- 
ing appliances ; radio ; safety of navi- 
gation (with a sub-committee con- 
sidering revision of the 1948 Inter- 
national Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at Sea) ; carriage of grain, 
ores and other bulk cargoes; car- 
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riage of dangerous goods; and 


safety of nuclear-powered ships. 
The recommendations made by these 
committees have to be approved by 
full plenary sessions of the confer- 
ence. 

The first major item of news to 
be announced was that the lifesav- 
ing group had unanimously recom- 
mended removal of the ban in the 
1948 convention on the use of life- 
rafts which depend upon inflation for 
their buoyancy in the sea. The 33- 
member committee began its work 
by considering the possible introduc- 
tion of inflatable liferafts as standard 
equipment for ships, including re- 
quirements as to their construction, 
capacity, color and stowage. 

However, the first of the eight 
technical committees to complete its 
task was the 15-member group on 
dangerous goods. A major change 
proposed by the committee would be 
the separation of dangerous goods 
from bulk cargoes, such as grain and 
ore. These subjects are both covered 
in the existing convention. The 
dangerous goods committee decided 
to recommend that governments 
should adopt a unified international 
code for the carriage of such goods 
by sea. The committee on bulk 
cargoes considered most of the rele- 
vant recommendations in the 1948 
convention and, in general, expanded 
the terms of the various regulations 
to take account of technical devel- 
opments in the transport of bulk 
cargoes. 

Although other important deci- 
sions and the signing of the final act 


revised convention cannot be 
recorded until next month, one or 
two observations regarding the back- 
ground of the conference may not be 
out of place. The first international 
gathering of the kind was held in 
1913, at the instance of the British 
Board of Trade, following the 771- 
tanic disaster. Because of the first 
world war the convention was never 
brought into force internationally, 
but in Britain the findings of the 
conference were applied under the 
Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1914. 


and 


( Convention ) 


Scope Now Wider 


In 1929 another international con- 
was held in London, and 
the regulations adopted on that oc- 
casion were contained in the Mer- 
chant Shipping (Safety and Load 
Line Conventions) Act of 1932. 
Then, after the last war, in 1948, 
a third international conference was 
held in London, and that convention 
was ratified in 1952. These conven- 
tions dealt with both the design and 
operation of passenger ships and, to 


ference 


a certain extent, cargo ships, but, 


as can be seen, the scope is now 
much wider. 

Although, in general, marine un- 
derwriters will welcome a revised, 
up-to-date convention, this is not to 


say that all shipowners hold a simi- 


lar view, particularly at the present 
time when the shipping industry is 
in a state of depression. One can 
sympathize with shipowners to a 


(Continued on the r 





News from London—Continued 


degree. For example, it is expected 
that the new convention will extend 
to cargo ships to a greater extent 
than previously, and, if this tendency 
gains strength, cargo-ship owners 
will finally be faced with require- 
ments including, no doubt, sub- 
division regulations comparable to 
those enforced in passenger ships. 
This would mean additional surveys 
and expense for shipowners. There 
would also be the possibility that 
overlapping of the classification so- 
cieties’ work would ensue. 


Devotion to Duty 


Each new convention has imposed 
new conditions on shipowners, and 
the 1960 will do the 
same. One final point bears reflec- 
tion. At the last plenary meeting of 
the 1948 conference a U.K. delegate, 
Captain Coombs, speaking as a rep- 
resentative of seamen, remarked 
that, no matter how well built and 
well found a ship might be or how 
elaborate her safety devices, the 
safety of the ship depended ulti 
mately upon the competence, vigi- 


convention 


lance and constant devotion to duty 


of her master, officers and crew. 
When he opened the 1960 meeting, 
Ove Nielsen, secretary-general of 
I.M.C.O. said: “I think we ought to 
regard those words as inheritance 
from the last conference because they 
still represent the position and must 
give us food for serious thought. 
We can build the safest possible 
ships and equip them with the latest 
and most efficient devices to assist 
their navigation, but this will all be 
in vain if the human factor fails, 
either through neglect or inattention 
to duty, or merely through ignorance 
of the proper use and limitations of 
the devices provided in the interests 
of safety.” 


Necessary Education 


Mr. Nielsen added: “I have al- 
ready ventured to bring this aspect 
of the matter to the notice of the 
conference and | hope it will be pos- 
sible for the conference to make 
some kind of recommendation which 
will take us a step forward in secur- 
ing that the education and training 
of ships’ officers and men keep in 


96 


step with modern technical devel- 
opments.” 


AIR TRAFFIC 


THE BIG JET AIRLINERS continue to 
make headlines. More and more of 
these highly-valued aircraft are now 
at risk and, as expected, their op- 
eration in transcontinental services 
is causing concern because of the 
traffic handling problems at the big 
terminal airports. The British gov- 
ernment has just given permission 
for increasing night-time jet services 
out of London Airport, much to the 
consternation of residents in the area 
who are waging a spirited but futile 
campaign against the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation over the problem of 
noise. Although not without its dif- 
ficulties, London retains its reputa- 
tion for quick, efficient handling of 
air traffic. On the other hand, sev- 
eral newspapers here have carried 
reports of delays to British aircraft 
caused by the acute traffic congestion 
in the New York area. There has 
even been an official question in the 
House of Commons. 

But these are only specks in a 
world-wide problem. According to 
current safety requirements, a big 
aircraft effectively fills a space in the 
air ten miles wide, fifty or more 
miles long and one thousand feet 
deep. This was not too bad as 
things stood, but then along came the 
big jets. Fast in the airways, fast 
coming into land, critical in their 
fuel consumption, they are involving 
us in a tangled web of aircraft tracks 
which is invisible but very real. 

To obtain economic utilization of 
the new jets, a substantial increase 
in air traffic is essential, and the 
establishment of an integrated sys- 
tem of control at high altitudes be- 
comes more urgent every day. Un- 
fortunately, the planners of air 
traffic control find themselves in- 
volved in conflicts of opinion over 
methods and choice of equipment, 
as do governments. Meanwhile, air- 
craft becomes faster, traffic more 
dense, and, in the main, only human 
skill and watchfulness can act as a 
safeguard against a quick succession 
of accidents or a failure in aviation 
economics resulting from delays. 
The fact that mid-air collisions do 
occur has been proved on many oc- 
casions, witness the Grand Canyon 


disaster, the York-DC-6 collision 
over London in 1948, and now the 
collision between a small private 
plane and an Air Algerie Caravelle 
jet. 

The Caravelle was preparing to 
land at Orly, Paris, with thirty-one 
passengers from Algiers when the 
collision occurred five miles from 
the airport. The jet was struck on 
the starboard side of the upper part 
of the fuselage between the pilot’s 
cabin and the mid-section, The side 
of the aircraft was dented inwards 
and a gaping hole torn in the top 
of the fuselage from the pilot’s cabin 
to the forward part of the tail fin, 
which suffered a deep gash. But, 
due to the skill of the pilot, the 
jet landed safely on one engine. By 
a miracle, it seemed, only one pas- 
senger was killed (apart from the 
pilot of the small plane). It was 
learned afterwards that the presence 
of the small trainer was not known 
to the control authorities of the air- 
port. However, underwriters in the 
London aviation market noted that 
the fuselage of the jet stood up sur- 
prisingly well to an impact of this 
nature. 

This was only the second major 
accident to a Caravelle, though the 
first case resulted in a total loss 
when an S.A.S. Caravelle crashed 
in Turkey and forty-two people were 
killed. Twenty Caravelles have been 
ordered by United Air Lines, Chi- 
cago, and Douglas has acquired 
manufacturing rights in the U. S. 


LAKE TIME CLAUSES 


ARISING FROM DISCUSSIONS among 
certain leading underwriters who 
specialize in insuring ships navigat- 
ing the Great Lakes of the North 
American Continent, London marine 
underwriters have been advised by 
their respective associations that the 
issue of Institute Lake Time 
Clauses will be discontinued. It has 
been recommended that the Ameri- 
can forms be used in their entirety, 
but that reference to the “U.S. 
Salvage Association” embodied in 
them be amended in writing to read 
“Salvage Association, London.” 

In most respects the London In- 
stitute and American policy forms 
were identical, but it appears that 
underwriters have experienced some 
difficulty owing to the different ver- 
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sions of the negligence clause which 
appeared in the British and Ameri- 
can Clauses for lakers. The wording 
in the Institute Lake Time Clauses 
covered loss of or damage to the 
insured ship directly caused by 
“breakdown of or accident to nu- 
clear installations or reactors on 
shipboard or elsewhere” ; but in the 
form which was recently revised by 
the American Institute such cover- 
age does not extend to nuclear in- 
stallations or reactors not on board 
the insured ship. Thus, there was 
opinion in London that where Amer- 
ican hulls are concerned it is un- 
necessary to provide nuclear insur- 
ance conditions which are wider than 
those obtainable in the American 
market. It was largely for this rea- 
son that it was decided to discon- 
tinue the issue of the Institute Lake 
Time Clauses. 


COMMENT ON MERGERS 


THE NUMBER OF MERGERS between 
British insurance companies has been 
the subject of comment by two offi- 
cial bodies, both of which had some- 
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thing new to say. 
Guild of Insurance Officials 
warned that mergers mean fewer 
top jobs. The president told dele- 
gates at the annual conference: 
“Everything points to the fact that 
the industry will become increas- 
ingly concentrated into even larger 
groups.” In the past year, six of the 
twenty-nine insurance companies 
which had been earning nearly 
90% of the industry’s non-life pre- 
mium income disappeared as sepa- 
rate units. 

Greater efficiency should result 
from operating in bigger units, par- 
ticularly with the application of new 
techniques, but it is held, staffs 
should receive a fair share of result- 
ant benefits. Various managements 
had said that staff prospects would 
not be prejudiced by the mergers, 
but it was difficult to see how these 
promises could be implemented. 
Said the president of the Guild: 
“Tt is quite obvious that as the years 
go by there will be far fewer oppor- 
tunities for inspectors to become 
branch managers than existed last 
year, and far fewer opportunities for 
inside men to reach executive status. 


First of all, the 
were 


If this were not so, what is the point 


of merging ? 


Only Part of the Reason 


That last question is open to argu- 
ment, for reduction in administration 
expense is only part of the reason 
for the urge to merge. At the same 
time, the staff problem is an all im- 
portant one, and in this respect the 
companies are displaying reticence 
at the moment. Many insurance 
people here agree that sooner or 
later the companies will have to get 
down to some serious reconsidera- 
tion of the effects of greater integra- 
tion. Salaries, conditidns and pro- 
motion procedure will all have to be 
overhauled, it would seem, if future 
recruitment prospects are not to be 
impaired. 

In the meantime, Dr. C. E. Gold- 
ing, retiring president of the Cor- 
poration of Insurance Brokers, has 
cast further light on the same sub- 
ject, though in a different way. It 
might take some time to show the 
effect of the newly created power- 
ful combines on the business, but he 
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believed that the larger the insur 
ance unit, the greater would be its 
need of the help of the professional 
in the arranging of its ever increas- 
For the 
broker, this means that a high stand- 
ard of professional status in every 


ing insurance transactions. 


sense of the word is called for, forti- 
fied by a high standard of technical 
knowledge and an unswerving in- 
tegrity in all his dealings. These 
remarks ring true, for, as integra- 
tion in the company market grows, 
the role of the broker will become 
increasingly important. 


LLOYD'S REGISTER 
SURELY THERE 


in the world, at least of 
nature, that enjoys the 


Is no other society 
a technical 
same wuni- 
versal respect and support as Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. This famous 
organization, which spans the world, 
has clung tenaciously to its chief 
tenet of impartiality, and its word is 
accepted by shipowners and under 
writers alike. 

The opportunity to refer to this 
society, and its origins, arises be 
cause 1960 marks the 200th year of 
its existence. An anniversary ban- 
quet was held in London recently, 
and a specially commissioned history 
has been published to commemorate 
odd 


cumstance, as George Blake observes 


the bicentenary. It is an cir 


in his book, that the two most vener- 


able organizations concerned in the 





prime British industry of shipping 
take their names from the same 
somewhat shadowy person—Edward 
Lloyd, who kept a coffee house in 
the City of London during the Res- 
toration period; shadowy because 
really little is known about him. 


Broadened Scope 


The author goes on from those 
earliest coffee house gatherings to 
catalog events which culminated in 
Lloyd’s Register separating com- 
pletely from Lloyd’s as an under- 
writing group and the emergence of 
the society’s own register book of 
ships. Today, over one thousand 
surveyors of Lloyd’s Register are to 
be found in all the major ports of 
the world, as well as in shipyards 
and engineering centers. In latter 
years, the land division has gone 
from strength to strength, and now 
covers the survey of oil refineries, 
pipelines, thermal and hydroelectric 
power stations, wind tunnels, and 
nuclear power installations. 

Kenneth Pelly, current chairman, 
said the other day that one reason 
for the society's success was the 
democratic nature of its constitution, 
which had successfully stood the test 
of years. Because Lloyd’s Register 
through its committee was governed 
by the shipping industry, in the 
widest interpretation of the phrase, 
its aim was to benefit that industry 
and it worked for no profit other 
than that. The fact that the com- 





mittee embraced all sides of the ship- 
ping industry, ensures that no one 
section can profit at the expense of 
another. 

Another reason for its success, he 
said, was its ability to adapt. If the 
society had not been able to adapt 
to new circumstances, it would never 
have survived, let alone expanded. 
It had had continually to adapt, 
geographically and technically, and 
the process was still going on. Some 
fifty-two million tons of shipping are 
classed with Lloyd’s Register. 
( Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 1760- 
1960 is obtainable, at a price of £2 
2s., postage extra, from Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, 71 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E. C. 3, England.) 





MARINE MEETING 


'ROM SEPTEMBER 11 to 16, the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance 
will, for the first time, hold its annual 
meeting in the United States. Some 
three hundred ocean marine under- 
writers from forty-five countries and 
the United States will gather in 
Washington, D. C. to discuss scores 
of technical problems ranging from 
insuring nuclear ships to ship opera- 
tion experiences in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters will be the 


host association. Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the Export and Import 
Bank of Washington, will deliver the 
major address. 
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QUESTION | 


Name the fundamental functions 
of management and 
briefly. 


discuss each 


Answer 


Planning—Involves the getting of 
facts, the determining of activities 
and trying to observe the results that 
are going to be brought about. 

Organizing—Involves arranging 
accompanied by assigning specific re- 
sponsibilities to someone so that 
things will be done in accordance 
with management planning. 

Actuating—Involves getting all 
members of the group to want to 
achieve willingly the objectives set 
forth by management. 

Controlling—Involves determin- 
ing what was to be done; evaluating 
what was done and seeing that it 
was done in accordance with the 
plans of management. 


QUESTION 2 


Comment on the statement: “The 
fundamental functions of manage- 
ment exist and are equally import- 
ant at all levels of management.” 


Answer 


It is true that the fundamental 
functions are important at all levels 
of management from the top execu- 
tives to the plant supervisors. This 
is so because the general planning 
with regard to over-all policy is made 
by top management. It is necessary 
that all fundamental functions be 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Principles of Management, at the 
Evening Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


used at this level. However, if these 
functions were not also used at the 
lower levels of management there 
would be mayhem. It is necessary 
for lower management members to 
use the fundamental functions to get 
their specific jobs done. Each depart- 
ment head, no matter how small the 
department must always use plan- 
ning, organizing, actuating and con- 
trolling to see that the specific job 
assigned to him is done efficiently 
and successfully. 


QUESTION 3 


One of your assistants, a super- 
visor named Joe, comes to you and 
asks you to help him get control of 
his units. He states that while you 
were running the unit, everything 
went smoothly, but now he cannot 
keep ahead of the job. The work 
load has not changed to any extent, 
and most of the over-all planning is 
handled by you. 

Joe tells you that he spends all 
his time keeping his workers busy 
so that due dates can be met and that 
he has no time left in which to de- 
velop a team spirit, take care of 
the problems of his men, improve the 
efficiency of his unit, or any of the 
other activities a good supervisor 
should engage in. All his time is 
spent in such routine tasks as check- 
ing the work of his men, explaining 
jobs, getting supplies, and the like. 
Since these and similar tasks con- 
sume his whole working day, he gets 
out his reports after hours so that he 
can be free of interruptions. He 
states further that at times he does 
some of the work when the boys 


behind because he believes it 
builds morale and sets a pace for 
the men. 

a. How are you going to help him 
solve his problem ? 

b. What are the supervisor’s ma- 
jor responsibilities ? 

c. What responsibilities can he 
delegate ? 


get 


d. How can he retain control over 
those responsibilities he delegates ? 

e. How is he going to get his 
workers to assume added responsi- 
bilities ? 


Answer 


a) The best way to help Joe solve 
his problem is to sit down and ex- 
plain his functions as a supervisor. 
He should be advised of the reasons 
why things are no longer running 
smoothly, and he should develop 
team spirit, which is very important 
on any organizational level. With 
team spirit his workers would strive 
willingly to accomplish the goals and 
would probably put forth a little 
more than they are presently doing. 
He also should be advised that when 
he has to start working overtime 
when the workload has not changed 
there is some area that is not being 
handled efficiently. In addition since 
[ would be responsible for over-all 
planning I would perhaps ask Joe if 
there were any suggestions he could 
make to improve the over-all plan- 
ning so that the situation in which 
he finds himself might be eased. 
This might help build up his morale 
because he would feel he has a say 
in the over-all planning. I would also 
advise him that where in an emer 


(Continued on the 1 











Quiz of the Month—Continued 


situation it all right 
for him to pitch in with the 
the 
practice, because his function is that 


gency may be 
general 
work, it should not be general 
of a supervisor and his time might 
be put to better use in trying to build 
up the morale of his subordinates. 
b) The supervisor’s major respon 
sibility is getting the work done in 
the most efficient manner possible in 
accordance with the policies set forth 
by management. In order to do this 
it is necessary that he see that his 
there are 
that 
workers are striving willingly and 


workers are happy, that 
good human relations and 
happily to achieve the predetermined 
objectives. He should develop team 
spirit and try to keep up the morale 
He should be 
a good listener when his men come 


to him with problems, and should 


of his subordinates. 


constantly strive for increasing ef 


ficiency. 

c) In this case, it appears as 
though the supervisor can delegate 
most of the responsibilities upon 


which he spends so much time, such 
as the routine task of checking work, 
explaining jobs, getting supplies, etc. 
lf he delegated for 
these routine 


responsibility 
tasks he would have 
more time to spend on the more 
important job of improving morale, 
which appears to be very necessary 
in this problem. 

d) He can retain control of the 
authority he delegates by having the 
subordinates report to him at a spe 
cified interval as to how their par 
ticular jobs are coming along. The 
fundamental function of controlling 
would come into play in doing this. 


Actually if the job were being done 





efficiently and the work was getting 
out on time he himself would have 
more time to devote to checking the 
reports submitted by his subordi- 
nates to determine if there was an 
even more efficient way of handling 
the delegated responsibility. By 
means of either oral or written re- 
ports and general observation he 
would be able to retain control of 
delegated responsibility. 

e) The best way to get workers 
to assume added _ responsibilities 
would be to improve the general 
morale in his unit. If there are 
good human relations existing and 
the workers feel they are happy they 
will strive willingly to get the work 
out even if it does mean more re- 
sponsibility. If he took time 
to sit down and discuss the worker’s 
problems he might be able to de- 
termine which of his workers has 
the most initiative and would want 
to assume additional responsibility. 


also 


QUESTION 4 


Select an executive from an en- 
terprise with which you are familiar 
and enumerate the common execu- 
tive characteristics which he appears 
Discuss briefly his most 
outstanding attribute. 


to have. 


Answer 


The executive whom [| have in 
mind has many of the characteristics 
which a good executive should have. 
He is aggressive, has a thorough 
knowledge of his work, knows how 
to handle people, is able to look at 
things objectively without being par- 
tial, he knows his own weaknesses 


and limitations, he knows what he 
wants and will compromise on certain 
details to obtain what he wants. His 
outstanding trait, which I believe is 
most important, is his integrity. 
Once he gives his word or gives his 
advice on the method of doing a cer- 
tain thing, he will never deny it, 
whether or not the work to be per- 
formed turns out well. It is this 
basic characteristic which gains him 
the most respect and trust of the 
employees. Although he may com- 
promise on details in which a spe- 
cific thing is to be performed he 
never compromises on principles or 
what he really believes in. 


(Continued next month) 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Ao: 


missioner of 


PALMER will resign as Com- 
Insurance of Indiana 
He will be 
succeeded by James Ashley, pres- 
ently chief deputy commissioner. 
William F. Austin, assistant at- 
torney general, has been named chief 
insurance commissioner of South 
Carolina. The appointment 
made by the newly created five- 
member commission established un- 
der legislation passed this year. 
Judge Ned Price, chairman of 
the Texas industrial accident board 
for three years, has been made a 
member of the Texas board of in- 
surance succeeding Joe P. Gibbs, 
who has been suffering from ill 
health. Judge Price served in the 
insurance department from 1945 to 
1949 as director of title insurance. 


for reasons of health. 


was 
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CHIEFS' STORIES 


FIRE MAKES NEWS. Time was when 
the local reporter had more time to 
chat with his town’s fire chief, thus 
pick up some amusing stories. Fire 
chiefs know the unusual causes of the 
fires, which may have been lost sight 
of in, the formal report picked up by 
the press. “The unusual” makes 
news—the “how” or “why” being 
most important. Here are some ex- 
amples which illustrate the point. 
Enterprising newspapers duly re- 
ported most of them. 

In California, a man irked by a 
cat, which leaned against his legs 
while he tried to fill his cigarette 
lighter, poured the lighter fluid on 
the animal. Then, while igniting the 
lighter, he set fire to the fluid that 
had dripped on his hands. In his 
haste and anger to get rid of the 
burning lighter, he threw it at the 
cat, setting her on fire. The cat 
dashed about the house setting fire 
to everything she touched. The man 
then began to chase the cat, trying to 
extinguish the fires she set. But the 
cat won out, and the house was 
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burned down. The District Attorney 
declined to prosecute the man for 
arson. He-was charged, however, 
with cruelty to animals, pleaded 
guilty, and spent seventy-five days 
in jail. 

In Kentucky, a man attempted to 
kill mosquitos in his bedroom by 
throwing handfuls of flour in the air 
and igniting it with a torch made of 
newspapers. The resultant explosion 
burned down the house. 

In a New York suburb, a tramp 
spending the night in a clubhouse 
over the fire station, accidentally set 
fire to some upholstery. Too bash- 
ful to notify firemen downstairs, he 
walked across the street, “bummed” 
a dime in a bar, then phoned the 
firemen unaware of the blaze 
their heads. 


over 


In Tennessee, lightning struck a 
cow barn, set it on fire. The bolt 
traveled along a pipe to a water tank 
on a nearby hill and burst the tank 
open. The water ran down the hill 
and put the fire out. Responding 
apparatus did not have to put out 
the fire. 


On the Pacific Coast, a workman 
rigged up a bed-shaking device, to 
wake him up in the morning. The 
device short-circuited one night and 
set the house on fire. 


In California, firemen answering 

call from a gasoline station, arrived 
to find the fire gone—down the 
street. The firemen followed the 
trail of fire and overtook a gasoline 
truck with a blazing hose. 


In Virginia, a man struck a match 
to see what time it was. The head 
flew off, set fire to his pants, burned 
up $1,058 in his pocket. 


In Mississippi, a sparrow picked 
up a lighted cigarette butt, carried it 
to her nest. The nest caught fire and 
a warehouse did, too. 


In a New York suburb, sun shin- 
ing through a magnifying glass on 
the third floor windowsill of a frame 
house, set a fire that resulted in $10,- 
000 damage. The glass had been left 
on the sill by an eleven-year-old son, 
who had been using it to examine a 
stamp collection bought the night be- 
fore. 
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PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES—1959 


QUESTIONS I-IV 


A CPCU made a complete in- 
surance survey of the business re- 
ferred to below. Several days were 
required to compile and organize 
the information needed for this pur- 
pose. A substantial portion of this 
information follows: 

The “Z” River, in mid-America 
forms part of the boundary between 
the states of “X” and “Y”. On the 
banks of the river is the city of “S”, 
with a population of 85,000, a flour- 
ishing economy, and rapidly grow- 
ing suburbs. Across the river is the 
town of “T”, largely residential but 
with some light industry along the 
river bank; the suburban growth of 
this community has brought it a 
population of approximately 38,000, 
and the development of several 
modern shopping centers. Approxi- 
mately 20 miles northwest of “S” 
is the town of “R”’, population 7,000, 
with two major industries and the 
principal marketing place for the 
farming country roundabout. 


The "L" Hardware Co. 


In “S” in 1899 was founded the 
“L” Hardware Company. All 
shares are now owned by members 
of the “L” family or married rela- 
tives. Control is exercised by the 
two grandsons of the founder, who 
own 60% of the shares equally be- 
tween them and they are officers 
of the corporation. 


Warehouse Store "A," Offices 


The original location is in the 
downtown business district of the 
city of “S”, three squares from the 
river front, at West Third and Main 
Streets, and two squares from the 
freight station and yards of the trunk 
line railroad which runs through 
“S”. A sidetrack from the yards 
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DEAN’S NOTE 

This composite set of answers to the June 1959 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each composite answer and 
present it in condensed form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was required for a high grade 
and answers have been given to all the questions even though 
the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent application of a candidate’s 
knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a substitute for thorough study 





and mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum. 








serves the “L’” Hardware Co. as 
well as two other industrial firms. 
Owned by the “L” Corporation, 
at this location is the principal ware- 
house “W” of the company, its 
headquarters office, and a retail 
hardware store, hereafter identified 
as store “A”. Dating from 1904, it 
is a substantial building of mill con- 
struction, two stories in height, with 
a basement under only the part used 
as the retail store. The building 
dimensions are 75 x 250 feet. The 
headquarters offices “O” are lo- 
cated on the second floor over the 
store. A proper fire wall separates 
“A” and “O” from “W”. Protected 
doorways give access from store 
“A” to first floor of warehouse, and 
from the office to second floor of 
warehouse. The store and offices 
are heated by a hot air furnace, 
natural gas fired, which is located in 
the basement. The chimney is on 
the store side of the firewall. The 
warehouse has an electric freight ele- 
vator with a capacity of 6000 Ibs. 


A recent valuation by a technical 
service showed the entire building 
had a replacement value of $225,000 
and a sound value of $157,000. 

Across Third Street the firm owns 
a small one-story garage, 20 x 30 
feet, housing the “L” trucks; the 
garage is cinder block with tar and 
gravel roof and is unheated. There 
is a paved area with a capacity of 
35 cars for customer and employee 
parking. 

The railroad sidetrack permits di- 
rect unloading from cars to covered 
platform extending almost the full 
length of the warehouse. The area 
between the rails has been paved at 
expense of “L” Hardware, so that 
motor trucks may have direct access 
to the loading platform instead of 
using the Third Street side and 
blocking the sidewalk there. “L” 
Hardware signed a contractual li- 
ability agreement with the railroad. 

The retail store, 75’ x 75’, has 
two plate glass show windows on 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Main 

Street. 
of the city water system on the op- 
posite corner of Third & Main 
Streets. 


Street and Third 


There is a double hydrant 


one on 


Store ''B" 


In the town of “T’ 
of the shopping centers, the “L” 
Hardware Co. has store “B” opened 
in June 1956. From the “M” Cor- 
poration which built and owns the 
center, the store premises are leased 
at a monthly rental of $400 for a 
period of ten years, with option to 
renew for a 5 year additional period. 
The store is 35 x 100 feet, one story, 
with concrete block side and rear 
walls, light steel truss roof joists, 
concrete floor, and tar and gravel 
roof on wood sheathing. The front, 
facing the parking area, has two 
plate glass windows with a hard- 
tempered solid-glass door in the 
center. Heat is supplied by the 
center from its facilities on a metered 
basis and light and power by the 
local public utility. 

The “L” Hardware Co. installed 
new lighting, all display shelving, 
furniture and fixtures and a neon 
sign “HARDWARE.” 
located outside 
play windows. 


"in the newest 


The sign is 
the 
According to 


dis- 
the 


and over 


lease, the owner retains responsi- 
bility only for maintenance of roof, 
and concrete pavements at front and 
rear of store premises. 


Some 40 feet behind the store 
across the paved service area is a 
garden and lawn department—an 
open space approximately 30 x 40 
feet, use of which is included in the 
lease agreement with “M” Corpora- 
tion. The area enclosed by four-foot 
wire mesh fence has a small frame 
shed 15 x 20 feet. 


Store "C" 


At “R,” the “L” Hardware Co. 
purchased for $15,000 in 1938, the 
one-story brick mercantile building 
located in the middle of a block in 
the heart of the section. 
The building has 2,080 square feet 
on the ground floor. The basement 
is used for storage of stock which 


business 


is replenished as necessary from 


Warehouse “W” by 


the hardware 
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company’s own trucks. There is one 
large show window, and an electric 
sign for “L” Hardware.” The ad- 
joining mercantiles which have party 
walls are a drugstore to the east and 
a men’s furnishings store to the west. 
Parking facilities are available on 
a municipal lot. Modernizing the 
building has enhanced its value to 
$21,000. 


Operations 


All three stores handle the cus- 
tomary retail hardware—from nuts 
and bolts, to hand and light power 
tools, paints and varnishes, garden 
implements and supplies, ete. Dur- 
ing the appropriate seasons Store 
“B” does a large business through 
its garden and lawn center; stores 
“A” and “C” do not have any 
marked seasonal trends. Warehouse 
“W” is used to support the inven- 
tories at Stores “A” and “B”—the 
former because of its location, the 
latter because of the lack of econom- 
ical warehouse space at the shopping 
center. The “L” Hardware trucks 
make the run from warehouse to 
Store “B” in 10-15 minutes over 
the “Z” River bridge. 

The salient features of the retail 
operations are as follows: 


Sales 

Cost of Goods Sold 

Gross Profit on Sales 

Net profit or loss 

Average Inventory 

Value of furniture & fixtures 
Sound value of retail store 


No. full time employees 
No. part time employees 


Each store is charged pro-rata on 
its sales for the salaries and wages 
of the 3 truck drivers and 5 ware- 
housemen who operate from Ware- 
house “W” in servicing three stores. 
The office staff comprises a book- 
keeper and a stenographer ; and, of 
course, the two brothers who are 


officers of the company. Salaries for, 


the officers total $14,000 and the 
clerical help gets another $6,500. 
These salaries are likewise prorated 
to the three stores and have been 
included in the figures previously 
shown for them. 

Cash receipts at all three stores 
are taken daily except Saturday to 


Store “A” 
$150,000 


incl. with value 
of warehouse 


the local banks by the manager of 
ach store. Interim safekeeping 
when the banks are not open is in 
standard steel fire-resistive safes. 
Maximum cash on hand is held nor- 
mally to $1,000 at each location, al- 
though occasionally Store “B” has 
had accumulations up to $1,300— 
$1,400. The volume of business at 
stores “DB” and “C” concentrates on 
Fridays and Saturdays, while the 
business at Store “A” is light on 
Fridays and Saturdays. 

Mostly at “B”’ but available at all 
three stores, the “L’’ Hardware Co. 
provides as a customer service the 
rental of ladders, sanding machines, 
polishing machines, wallpaper 
steamer, and the larger garden tools 
such as spreaders, rollers and power 
mowers. These are rented to retail 
customers. No formal rental agree- 
ments are signed, but there has been 
no problem in return of rented 
equipment. 

When customers desire, “L” 
Hardware makes a sale on time; 
these are handled directly by the 
local bank on regular small-loan 
terms. 

Credit is also extended to a small 
number of well-known customers on 
monthly statements. More than 95% 





Store “C” 
$100,000 
68,000 
32,000 
4,500 


Store “B” 
$250,000 
170,000 
80,000 
25,500 
80,000 
12,000 
32,000 


102,000 
48 000 
2,800 
68,000 
8,000 


3 4 
2 6 





of the business is, however, trans- 
acted for cash. 

“L.” Hardware Co. is planning to 
replace Store “C” at an early date 
because of the success shown by 
Store “B”. The plan is to sell the 
present location in “R’”’ and lease a 
new location, preferably in a modern 
shopping center. 


Warehouse "W" 


The warehouse serves all three 
retail locations, and operates on a 
six-day week. Average inventory 
in the warehouse is $160,000 with 
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peak values set at $200,000. (The 
wages of warehousemen and truck 
drivers are prorated to the retail 
stores and included in their ex- 
pense figures). The usual first-aid 
and fire appliances are maintained 
by the company employees. 


Vehicles 


“L” Hardware owns 2 standard 
panel-type delivery vans; one pur- 
chased in 1955, the other in 1957. In 
addition, there is a 2 ton stake body 
truck, new in 1953, equipped with 
tarpaulin cover. The drivers help 
in the warehouse, and maintain de- 
liveries to all three retail stores and 
to customers. 


Other Information 


Hardware purchases for “L” 
Hardware Co. are made by the of- 
ficers, and accounts are settled on 
customary trade terms. “L” Hard- 
ware Co. has accounts at the First 
National Bank in “S’’, at its branch 
in “R”, and at the Citizens State 
Bank in “T”, 

Employees are paid weekly in 
cash, except office employees and of- 
ficers who get monthly checks. The 
company has no pension or other 
employee benefit plan. 

The “Z” River has seriously 
flooded the city of “S” twice in the 
last twenty years. On the earlier 
occasion water just reached the 
corner of Third and Main Streets; 
on the last occasion in 1950 it went 
far enough to flood out the base- 
ment in the main building. There 
is no flood exposure in “T” or “R”. 

This is the tornado belt and the 
average annual incidence in the 
states of “X” and “Y” is 20. 

(a) The “L” Hardware Co. is con- 
cerned with the insurable hazards to 
which it is exposed. On the basis 
of the limited information available, 
prepare a statement of these hazards 
(not insurance coverages), and 
where the information given makes 
it practicable, show the dollar extent 
of the exposure. 

(b) Indicate with reasons the spe- 
cific coverages you would recom- 
mend to “L” Hardware, to cover 
the hazards you have identified in 
your answer to (a), dividing them 
into essential, desirable, available. 
(c) As a basis for a complete survey 
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To make the most effective use 
of his selling time, today’s insur- 
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and program of insurance that would 
fully protect ““L”” Hardware Co., in- 
dicate the additional specific infor- 
mation you would need in order to 
determine the proper amount and 
kind of coverage to recommend. 
State specifically why you need each 
item of additional information. 


Answer 


(a) “L” Hardware Company has 
the following insurable hazards on 
the basis of the information given : 

(1) Liability—for bodily injury or 


property damage arising out of 
ownership, maintenance, or use of 
premises in “S”, “T” and “R”’, and 
for operations conducted at premises 
A ane, a, aaa 
Amount of exposure—unlimited. 
—for bodily injury or death of em- 
ployees on the basis of the em- 
The 
amount of exposure is statutory, de- 
termined by the compensation acts 
of States “X” and “Y” respectively. 
for bodily injury or 
damage arising out of ownership, 


ployer-employee relationship. 


property 


(Continued on the next page) 
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maintenance or use of the company’s 
three vehicles as well as the possible 
use by employees of their own ve- 
hicles on company business. The 
amount of exposure is again un- 
limited. 

—for bodily injury or property dam- 
age arising out of defects in products 
sold or rented to customers. 

—for bodily injury or property dam- 
age from operation of the elevator in 
“Ww”. 

—for bodily injury or property dam- 
age in the maintenance and use of 
the railroad sidetrack at “W”. The 
amount of exposure probably is un- 
limited as agreed in the contract 
with the railroad. 

—for property damage to customer’s 
cars parked at W. Third St. in “S” 
—for liability for damage to the 
property occupied as store “B,” since 
the owner appears to have shifted 
almost all responsibility for mainte- 
nance of the premises to the “L” 
Hardware Co. The exposure here 
is limited to the value of the build- 
ing, $32,000. 

(2) Loss, damage or destruction of 
assets by fire, lightning, windstorm, 
explosion, riot, vehicle or aircraft 
damage, water damage, burglary or 
theft, vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief, transportation hazards, infi- 
delity of employees, etc., etc. 


Warehouse “W”’, Store “A”, Offices 
Garage, W. Third Street in “S” 
Parking area, W. Third Street 

Store “C” 


Contents other than stock of “W”’, “C 


eee at “WA”, “BB”, “C” 
peak inventory 
average inventory 

Garden area shed and fence at “B” 

Vehicles (3) & equipment 


Stock in transit by own trucks or otherwise 


Money approximate 
Equipment rented to customers 


is a ae “— uw: es 


(1) Essential insurance 

Comprehensive Liability Policy to 
cover the premises-operations, ele- 
vator, independent contractors, 
products, and contractual hazards of 
“L” at all three locations, as well as 
to cover bodily injury and property 
damage liability exposures for 
owned trucks and for non-owned 
vehicles. This contract combines the 
Comprehensive General Liability 
and Comprehensive Automobile Lia- 
bility coverages. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s Liability Policy 
proper state endorsements for 
State “X” and State “Y”. One 
policy, unless one or the other of 
the states is monopolistic requiring 
use of state fund rather than com- 
mercial insurer; in that event two 
policies would be necessary. Under 
the facts stated, an All States en- 
dorsement would not be necessary. 

Fire and Extended Coverage in- 
surance, written blanket and non- 
reporting on the owned buildings as 
they are all in one state (single 
jurisdiction assumed). 

Fire and Extended Coverage in- 
surance on the stock inventory, a 
non-reporting coverage of $300,000 
written blanket for all locations and 
with a reporting cover excess over 
it. “L’s” coverage inventory is ap- 
parently $342,000 with a peak some- 
where beyond $382,000. (“L” is 


and 
with 


— $157,500 

not given 

not given 
21,000 
28,000 plus 

(“W” & “O” not given) 


382,000 plus 
342,000 
not given 
not given 
not given 
3,400 


not given 


(3) Loss of income by most of the same perils listed in (2). 


Gross earnings 


Cost of substitute premises for “W”, 


160,000 
ae a ay, Bad 


(4) Unexpected costs by reason of many of the hazards previously listed 
in (2) 

they became untenantable 
Accident or sickness of key employees 
Loss of accounts receivable 
Rental value and Leasehold interest Store “B” 


not known 
not known 
nominal 
indeterminate 


(b) Specific insurance coverages for “L”’ Hardware Company are recom- 


mended as follows: 
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not eligible for the Commercial 
Property form because of the ware- 
house “W”’.) 

Fire and Extended Coverage in- 
surance on contents of owned and 
rented buildings, including improve- 
ments and betterments in Store “B”’. 

Fire and Extended Coverage 
Gross Earnings insurance with 50% 
coinsurance. The use of the two- 
item form does not appear justified 
because of the small number of em- 
ployees, whose knowledge of the 
myriad stock items in hardware re- 
tailing makes most of them key per- 
sonnel ; the saving for ordinary pay- 
roll insured separately would not 
be significant. 

Comprehensive 3-D Policy to 
cover against employee dishonesty 
and loss of money, and endorsed to 
provide Open Stock burglary cover- 
age as well as payroll coverage. 

Fire Legal Liability Policy on 
Store “B”’, if lease imposes liability 
and no other means of protection 
against this hazard has been utilized. 


(2) Desirable insurance 

Automobile physical damage in- 
surance on the three trucks, covered 
for stated amount Comprehensive. 
(Collision coverage with $250 de- 
ductible is considered “available” 
rather than here). 

Motor Truck Owners policy to 
cover merchandise in transit by 
truck between warehouse and stores 
or stores and customers. (Although 
a regular transportation policy 
would include the same coverage 
against fire, windstorm and collision 
and overturn, the Motor Truck mer- 
chandise policy seems sufficient on 
the facts as given). 

Group Accident and Sickness in- 
surance for employees to cover hos- 
pital, surgical, medical or major 
medical if number of employees 
meets minimum underwriting re- 
quirements. 

Plate glass insurance for Stores 
“A”, “B”, and “C”, including neon 
sign endorsement. 


(3) Available insurance 
Vandalism and malicious mischief 
endorsement to fire and e.c. con- 
tracts. 
Extra expense insurance for ex- 
pediting resumption of operations. 
Accounts receivable insurance. 
Collision with $250 deductible 
coverage on owned trucks. 
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Rental Value insurance on Store 
“Es 

Leasehold interest insurance on 
Store “B” if lease is cancellable and 
leasehold value exists. 

Garagekeepers Legal Liability 
coverage for customers’ cars left on 
W. Third Street parking lot. Inas- 
much as parking is free, the liability 
of “L” for the cars is apparently 
slight, and liability for operation of 
the lot is already covered in the 
Comprehensive Liability Policy. 

Flood coverage on the warehouse, 
offices and Store “A” may be avail- 
able but the cost may be prohibitive 
on the facts stated. 

Miscellaneous Equipment floater 
on equipment rented to customers. 

(c) The following information 
would be needed to complete the 
program of insurance for “L”: 
Money exposures—persons respon- 
sible, etc. 
The kind of sidetrack 
signed with the railroad. 
Value of garage and parking lot, 
W. Third Street. 
The terms of the lease of Store “B”. 
Value of furniture and fixtures 
(contents) in Warehouse “W” and 
Office “O”, and of improvements 
and betterments at Store “B”. 
Minimum and maximum inventories 
at three stores and minimum inven- 
tory at Warehouse “W”. 
Classifications of employees for 
workmen’s compensation and for 
comprehensive liability. 
Description and values of trucks. 
Value of fence and shed in garden 
center and liability for maintenance, 
etc. 
Value of stock (maximum) in tran- 
sit by truck. 
Value and volume of rentals on 
equipment loaned to customers. 
Facts on installment sales—whether 
“L” retains any equity or discounts 
paper entirely to banks. 
Information on employees, needed 
for accident and sickness coverage— 
ages, salaries, etc. 
Detailed description of plate glass— 
size, lettering. 
General information on past loss ex- 
perience, and plans for replacement 
of Store “C’’—dates, location, etc. 

These items are needed because 
they would affect and might change 
the list of hazards and extent of ex- 
posures given in (a) of this ques- 
tion, or will be required for rating 
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and underwriting the coverages rec- 
ommended. 


QUESTION V 


The following statements and 

questions were taken from a recent 
insurance discussion : 
(a) “The experience with a given 
premium volume garnered over a 
few months would have less credi- 
bility than a body of experience 
which had matured over a period of 
years.” With reference to this state- 
ment, explain why you agree or dis- 
agree in principle. If you agree, ex- 
plain the underwriting principle in- 
volved in the statement; if you dis- 
agree, explain the underwriting 
principle that the author is attempt- 
ing to state. 


(b) “A spread of risks is achieved 
best by their heterogeneous rather 
than by their homogeneous natures.”’ 
What qualifications are necessary in 
order that this statement be 
cepted as a sound 
principle? Explain. 

(c) “Capacity and retention are rel- 
atives. 


ac- 
underwriting 


Have we any absolute 
standards for judging good behavior 
in this area. . .? We have been 
given the rules of ‘two for one’ and 
‘one for one.’ As to “capa- 
city,” what is the basis for the “two 
for one” and “one for one” rules; 
why are there two different rules; 
and why should they not be con- 
sidered “absolute standards” in 
judging behavior of insurers as to 
staying within or exceeding their 

(Continued on 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 
underwriting capacities? Discuss 
each part briefly. 


Answer 


(a) One can agree with the quoted 
statement which is based on an ap- 
plication of the law of large numbers, 
a fundamental characteristic of in- 
surance. 

The underwriting principle that is 
involved here is the stability of mass 
phenomena over time as well as in 
volume. Mass phenomena contains 
certain stability, because a sufficient 
volume of similar occurrences make 
variations or deviations from the 
norm predictable with increasing ac- 
curacy. In the mass, the variations 
may not be identified specifically as 
to occurrence but only as to how 
many and how often. However, ex- 
perience may be affected by seasonal 
influences or those acting over even 
longer periods of time as, for ex- 
ample, windstorm loss experience. 
Here a given volume of short run ex- 
perience would not be as reliable as 
the same volume over a longer term. 

One can disagree with the quoted 
statement depending on two qualify- 
ing elements—(1) if the matured 
experience were recent and condi- 
tions had remained similar for the 
events in question (for example, 
matured automobile experience of 
World War II would be of little 
credibility today) or (2) if the trend 
of recent experience were sharply 
divergent but subject to projection 
and development factors to give it 


credibility. Or one could disagree 
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with the statement if the premium 
volume referred to were from a sub- 
stantially different number of expo- 
sure units, that is, if the volume 
over several years were from a small 
number of large risks and the same 
volume over a few months were 
from a large number of small risks. 

In either instance, the principle 

which the author is attempting to 
state is that of the law of large num- 
bers and, related to it, the stability 
over time inherent in mass phenom- 
ena. 
(b) While homogeneity in risks is 
essential to proper classification and 
rating within a line of insurance, 
spread of risk by an insurer is ob- 
tained by writing insurance on vari- 
ous classes of risks rather than by 
limiting writings to only one class. 
Different classes of risks are homo- 
geneous with respect to one another, 
so the underwriter gets spread 
through heterogeneity. Even within 
a class of risk there are some ele- 
ments of heterogeneity that do not 
affect the hazard—for example, geo- 
graphic location of risk units in dif- 
ferent areas of similar hazard. Here 
the underwriter gets geographic 
spread of risks and independence of 
one from another by virtue of this 
heterogeneity. 

Another qualification indicating 
acceptance of the stated principle 
appears in modern multiple line un- 
derwriting. One of the principles of 
multiple line underwriting is to ob- 
tain spread of risk by writing hetero- 
geneous lines of insurance on the 
theory that over-all experience is 
likely to be more stable. Normally, 
not all lines of insurance go bad at 
the same time nor do all produce 
most favorable experience in the 
same circumstance. Not all of one’s 
eggs are in the same basket. 

(c) The “two for one” and “one 
for one” rules are rules which state 
that an insurer’s underwriting ca- 
pacity is a function of its policy- 
holders’ surplus. They state that 
normally a casualty insurer should 
not write business involving a pre- 
mium volume in excess of two times 
its policyholders’ surplus and that a 
fire insurer’s writings should be no 
greater than its policyholders’ sur- 
plus. These rules are based upon 
observations of the effect of premium 
writings upon policyholders’ surplus 
and the resulting change in the rela- 


tive security afforded creditors 
(mostly policyholders) as measured 
by the ratio of policyholders’ surplus 
to the insurer’s liabilities, particu- 
larly its unearned premium reserve 
liability. 

When an insurer increases its 
premium writings it must make an 
investment in the business because 
of the fact that the great bulk of the 
expenses associated with the addi- 
tional volume is incurred as the busi- 
ness is written. Credit may not be 
taken for these prepaid expenses as 
an asset nor may the unearned pre- 
mium reserve liability based on gross 
premiums be reduced by virtue of 
such prepayment. Hence, policyhold- 
ers’ surplus is apparently depleted as 
premium writings increase and will 
not be restored until these premiums 
become earned with the passage of 
time. An insurer’s capacity there- 
fore is related to its policyholders’ 
surplus. 

A smaller ratio of premium writ- 
ings to policyholders’ surplus (1:1) 
is conservative for fire insurers be- 
cause a larger proportion of writ- 
ings are on a term rather than an 
annual basis, so the resulting deple- 
tion of surplus is greater and more 
slowly recovered than is the case 
with a casualty insurer. Casualty in- 
surers have a larger proportion of 
annual premium writings and au- 
dited contracts that involve a lesser 
drain on surplus and more rapid 
recovery so 2 to | ratio of premium 
writings to policyholders’ surplus is 
considered appropriate. 

Neither rule should be an “abso- 
lute standard.” General rate in- 
creases, for example, will immediately 
distort written premiums and the un- 
earned premium reserve. It is a fact 
that proven loss ratios over a period 
of years, expense ratios, classes of 
business written, premium volume in 
sach class, amount and condition of 
loss reserves, and the quality and 
arning capacity of an insurer’s in- 
vestment portfolio are also important 
in appraising capacity ; and all these 
factors are merely indicators or ba- 
rometers of financial condition. They 
need to be checked against the in- 
tegrity, intelligence and imagination 
of a company’s officers, for the ul- 
timate measure is the quality of man- 
agement. 


(to be continued next month) 
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So he did keep mumbling for service... 
What he meant was claim service 


Poor claim service has had many an 
agent talking to himself. When things 
reach this stage, it’s a good idea to talk 
to Bituminous about a connection. Bi- 
tuminous’ record for fast, fair-and-square 
loss adjustment stems from an adequate 
field force with the knowledge — and the 
authority — to make the right settle- 
ment, right now. This combines with 
flexible, open-minded underwriting, best- 
in-the-business engineering and johnny- 
on-the-spot auditing to help you get and 


keep substantial coverages in workmen’s 
comp. Write for the Bituminous Story. 
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N THREE WORDS, actual cash value, 

hinges the measure of loss and 
consequently the determination of 
the amount of insurance. What is 
actual cash value? It is not market 
value—by market value we mean the 
highest price which a piece of prop- 
erty will bring on the open market 
when offered for sale by a willing 
seller to a willing buyer. It presup- 
poses no forced condition in the sale 
and naturally involves a reasonable 
length of time to locate a purchaser. 
Market value is intimately bound up 
with land value, location, rental 
value, economic conditions and a host 
of other factors. 


Mistaken Idea 


I stress this because many people 
have the idea that insurance value 
is market value. How often have you 
heard it said that the property should 
be insured for the purchase price, 
or when confronted with a question 
of value been met with, “He couldn’t 
get that much if he put it on the 
market.” I do not say market value 
is not an ingredient of actual cash 
value but properly to appraise a risk 
for insurance purposes one must be 
able to shift one’s thinking from 
what the property would bring on 
the open market to what would be 
the measure of recovery in the event 
of loss to the property by fire or 
some other insured peril. 

To cover actual cash value, in ad- 
dition to being not market value, it 
is neither tax value, assessed value, 
historical cost, or purchase cost. 

The leading case on the subject 
McAnarney v. Newark Fire Insur- 
ance Company. The case was de- 
cided in 1928 by the New York 
Court of Appeals. 
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Aspects of Appraisal 


It was during prohibition and Mc- 
Anarney owned a brewery. The Na- 
tional Prohibition Act virtually put 
McAnarney out of business. Natu- 
rally the construction of the build- 
ing precluded any other type of legal 
venture, with the exception of stor- 
age, so the insured put the place up 
for sale for $12,000. A fire destroyed 
the premises and McAnarney filed 
proof for the total amount of in- 
surance of $43,000. The insurance 
company offered $12,000 less the 
value of the land. The jury in the 
lower court, returned a verdict of 
$43,000 plus interest. On appeal the 
New York Court rejected both the 
market value test and replacement 
cost less depreciation as the sale 
measure of Actual Cash Value. Said 
the Court: “We cannot agree that 
market value of the building de- 
stroyed was the exclusive measure 
of the insured’s loss . . . actual cash 
value must be interpreted as having 
a broader significance than ‘market 
value.’ Moreover, if market value 
were the rule, property for which 
there was no market value would 
possess no insurable value, a propo- 


Three all-important words 


sition which is clearly untenable. 
The clause was not intended to re- 
strict a recovery for this insurance 
loss to the market value of the in- 
sured buildings. For methods by 
which actual value may be ascer- 
tained, we must look beyond the 
terms of the policy to general prin- 
ciples of the law of damages. 

“No principle, obtaining in the law 
of damages, requires that the re- 
covery be restricted to the market 
value of the buildings. True it is 
that articles of commerce destined 
for sale must be appraised, to meas- 
ure through conversion or 
breach of contract, by the market 
prices at which such articles are 
bought and sold. The reason for the 
rule is this: The loser of the article, 
if awarded the prevailing price there- 
for, may enter the market and, with 
the sum awarded, replace the article 
lost with a substitute identical in 
kind and quality. Replacement in 
kind necessarily accomplishes com- 
plete indemnity. However, the rule 
presupposes the existence of a broad 
market with frequent trading in 
articles of an identical character with 
the article lost. 


loss 


Incapable of Replacement 


“Self-evidently, the buildings which 
are the subject of this action had no 
‘market value’ in a strict sense. In 
the first place, buildings, indepen- 
dently of the land upon which they 
stand, are never the subject of 
market sales. In the second place, 
no two buildings are alike in size, 
proportion, ornamentation, or other- 
wise. Doubtless no buildings, du- 
plicating those destroyed, could be 
found the world over. They are in- 
capable of replacement from any 
market whatsoever. Therefore, the 
strict rule that market value or 
market price is an exclusive meas- 
ure of damage does not apply. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“We do not agree with the insured, 
however, that under the actual cash 
value the 


damage was cost of reproduction less 


clause sole measure of 
physical depreciation. 

‘Where insured buildings have been 
destroyed, the trier of fact may, and 
should call to its aid in order to ef- 
fectuate complete indemnity, every 
fact and circumstance which would 
logically tend to the formation of a 
correct ‘estimate of the loss. It may 
consider original cost and cost of 
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reproduction; the opinions upon 
value given by qualified witnesses ; 
declarations against interest which 
may have been made by the insured ; 
the gainful uses to which the build- 
ings might have been put; as well as 
any other fact reasonably tending to 
throw light upon the subject. 

‘In the case at bar the trier of fact, 
in considering cost of reproduction, 
was required by the policy to make 
proper deductions for depreciation. 
The word depreciation, means, by 
derivation and common usage, a fall 
in value; reduction of worth. An 
obsolete thing is a thing no longer 
in use. In determining the extent 
to which these buildings have suf- 
fered from depreciation the trier of 
fact should have been permitted to 
consider that, owing to the passage 
of the National Prohibition Act, they 
were no longer useful for the pur- 
poses for which they were erected.” 


No Loss 


In the Massachusetts case of 

Kingsley vs. Spofford, in another in- 
teresting set of circumstances was re- 
viewed by the There 
no loss. The whole question was 
whether the trustees acted in good 
faith in procuring insurance on a 
piece of property based on the 
trustee’s interpretation of actual 
cash value. The trustees procured 
several policies sufficient to replace 
the property in the event it was de- 
stroyed by fire. He asked his insur- 
ance agent to determine the insur- 
able value and obtain several builders 
and appraisers to figure the cost of 
replacement. The risk was a rather 
old building used as a tavern with 
heavy beam construction. The court 
had the following to say regarding 
actual cash value: 
“The words ‘actual cash value’ do 
not import that recovery is limited 
to market value although the actual 
value of property and its market 
value are frequently the same. On 
the other hand, even where market 
value will afford the indemnity for 
which the contract of insurance pro- 
vides the cost of replacement less de- 
preciation is not conclusive as to the 
actual cash value of a building de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire. How- 
ever, it is important evidence of such 
value to be considered with all other 
evidence.” 


court. was 


The Court thereafter went on to 
cite a number of cases including the 
McAnarney case and then it added 
rather significantly that in the vari- 
ous cases cited that the building de- 
stroyed by fire did not permit re- 
placement by a building of similar 
nature because of design or violation 
of law. The Court concluded in the 
Spofford case that based on gov- 
erning principles of law that a trus- 
tee might reasonably have antici- 
pated recovery on the policy for an 
amount greater than the market or 
fair value of the property. 

The McAnarney decision and 
others define actual cash value as 
“that value expressed in dollars and 
cents which is produced by deter- 
mining replacement cost less depre- 
ciation together with any other 
factor which affects the property’s 
economic value at the time of the 
loss.” 

A good question at this time is, 
what aid is this definition in apprais- 
ing property for insurance purposes ? 
If replacement cost less depreciation 
is not the measure of value and con- 
sequently the measure of loss and if 
the courts have rejected the market 
value test, how are we properly to 
appraise buildings for insurance 
purposes? At least replacement cost 
less depreciation sets up a standard, 
some method of measurement by 
which the insured can determine 
what amount of insurance he should 
carry. Whereas the McAnarney case, 
although it clearly was a decision in 
the right direction and paid great 
homage to the principle of indemnity, 
it certainly has resulted in a highly 
questionable guide for the appraisal 
of property for insurance purposes. 


Balance the Disparity 


What is the basis for the McAnar- 
ney rule? Does the court’s definition 
of actual cash value apply in all cases ? 
The McAnarney case attempts to 
balance the disparity between eco- 
nomic value and replacement cost 
less depreciation. Market value is 
transitory. What would have been 
the value of McAnarney’s brewery 
after prohibition was repealed? Eco- 
nomic conditions change. Land and 
the structures on it are said to be 
real property. They are lasting and 
absolute. Replacement will always 
effect complete indemnity. The pres- 
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ent rule for determination of actual 
cash value has its foundations in the 
law of real property. A contract for 
the purchase and sale of real estate 
is enforcible in equity, assuming, of 
course, that the statute of frauds has 
been satisfied. 

As the Court said in the case of 
Adams vs. Messinger: ‘Contracts 
which relate to real property can 
necessarily be satisfied only by the 
conveyance of the particular estate 
or parcel contracted for, while those 
which relate to personal property 
are often fully satisfied by damages 
which enable the party injured to 
obtain elsewhere in the market prop- 
erty precisely similar to that to which 
he has agreed to purchase.” 

Once any insurable interest is 
found then the actual cash value pro- 
vision of the property and not the 
financial interest of the insured in 
It. 


The Balance Wheel 


The McAnarney case attempts to 
balance the disparity between eco- 
nomic value and replacement cost 
less depreciation. It is the balance 
wheel or the equalizer which at- 
tempts to stabilize the law of real 
property which holds that each 
parcel of property is singular and 
without duplication to the principle 
of insurance which holds as its con- 
cept the principle of indemnity—to 
compensate for actual loss or dam- 
age sustained and to avoid undue 
enrichment or profit when a loss has 
occurred. 

The criteria for recovery will, in 
large part, depend whether the loss 
is total or partial. In the event of 
partial losses the majority rule is 
that recovery should be based on the 
restoration of the damaged structure 
to its condition immediately before 
the fire. In other words, repairs 
less depreciation is the principal 
guide for the adjuster when con- 
fronted with a partial loss. 

There may be an unusual situation 
where the adjuster will take into 
consideration some degree of obsoles- 
cence in a partial loss, such as where 
there are metal ceilings or ginger- 
bread trim, which are purely decora- 
tive and add nothing to the func- 
tional value of the building. These 
cases are not common and by and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Appraisal Aspects—Continued 


large partial losses are adjusted in 
consideration of the repair cost less 
a fair amount for depreciation or 
betterment. 

I might mention that there has 
been a recent development in a very 
small number of states that has in- 
dicated that depreciation on partial 
losses is not a proper factor to con- 
sider. The rational in these cases is 
that actual cash value calls for re- 
placement as nearly as possible to 
repair with new materials. To de- 


preciate repairs is not to replace as 
nearly as possible and if depreciation 
was to reduce the recovery the result 
would be an unfinished building and 
an additional expense to the insured. 
The number of states adhering to 
this doctrine are increasing; how- 
ever, this creates a rather embaras- 
sing situation in that an insured 
could recover more for a partial loss 
than for a total loss. Since deprecia- 
tion has always been a factor in a 
total loss adjustment you can see 
that an insured could definitely re- 
cover more in some instances for a 
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partial loss where depreciation was 
not to be considered in the adjust- 
ment. 

The McAnarney test to determine 
actual cash value is used only in 
certain unique situations. The courts 
distinguish buildings which are suit- 
ably occupied for the purpose for 
which they were designed and the 
case where a building, because of ar- 
chitectual advancements or func- 
tional obsolescence have rendered 
them unsuitable for the purposes for 
which they were constructed. 

Thus the appraiser should deter- 
mine the adaptability of the build- 
ing and the use to which it is put. 
If it does not fall into any unique 
category then the normal test to de- 
termine actual cash value should be 
replacement cost less depreciation. 
However, watch carefully the ware- 
house that was formerly a factory, 
the building subject to condemnation, 
the building offered for sale and the 
building about to be torn down for 
salvage values. When the building 
is no longer serving the purposes for 
which it was constructed it is very 
likely to fall under the McAnarney 
rule. In these unique categories not 
only should one consider replacement 
cost less depreciation, but also ob- 
solescence ; market value ; restriction 
of use because of design, condemna- 
tion or violation of State or Federal 
law; declarations against interest 
such as previous offers to sell; eco- 
nomic conditions; and any and all 
other factors on the value of the 
property. 


In Normal Situations 


The application of these various 
factors are applied only in the extra- 
ordinary cases. In normal situations 
it is clear that replacement cost less 
depreciation is the basis for deter- 
mining actual cash value. This is 
why the McAnarney case is said 
to be the balance wheel which places 
in equipoise the indemnity principle 
and the law of real property which 
calls for complete replacement in like 
kind and quality. Here the appraiser 
is confronted with a problem in that 
certain facts such as obsolescence 
are so heavily subject to differences 
of opinion that it perhaps would be 
advisable in these cases to clearly 
have the consent of the company con- 
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cerning the buildings Actual Cash 
Value when it is possible to do so. 

The burden of determining value 
is on the insured. The face amount 
of the policy simply expresses the 
limit of liability and not the measure 
of recovery. This perhaps places a 
burden far beyond the capability of 
most insureds. It is difficult enough 
for the appraiser or the adjuster to 
determine actual cash value and the 
problem is only compounded when 
the uninitiated must determine for 
themselves what is meant by actual 
cash value. To most insureds actual 
cash value means monetary value or 
market value. In many cases in- 
sureds make the sale or purchase 
price of his property as the measure 
of what he should insure his prop- 
erty for. This, as we will see a little 
later, can present serious conse- 
quences and heavy financial loss to 
the policyholder. 


Value Policy States 


There have been some efforts by 
a number of states to relieve the in- 
sured of this burden. In the so-called 
valued policy states, in the event of 
total loss, the face amount of the 
policy is held to be the agreed valua- 
tion and unless the company can 
show a clear intent to defraud the 
insurance carrier the company can- 
not attack the valuation set on the 
property. You will note that I have 
indicated this applies to total losses. 
In the event of a partial loss the ad- 
justment would be based on replace- 
ment cost less depreciation. 

Although the valued policy laws 
do not guarantee that the insured 
will carry a proper amount of insur- 
ance it does prevent companies from 
raising the question of obsolescence, 
market value and the other factors 
which would have possibly reduced 
its actual cash value. There has been 
also some shift in the responsibility 
of determining insurable values by 
the passing of specific statutes which 
require the company to appraise the 
property and agree on the proper 
amount of insurance. In Ohio, for 
instance, certain risks having values 
of not less than $100,000 are in- 
spected by the rating bureau and an 
agreed amount of insurance is car- 
ried. 

It must be stated that by shifting 
the burden of determining proper 
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insurable value to the companies, 
the company is assured of a proper 
premium to pay its losses and the in- 
sured likewise has the peace of mind 
in knowing that he is carrying the 
proper amount of insurance. 

The problems of value are not 
only important to the community to 
insure that risks destroyed by fire 
or other insured perils are restored 
to assure the community of proper 
restoration of its real wealth but 
severe penalties can result from un- 
der-insurance. 

The co-insurance clause provides 
that the insured agrees in considera- 


tion of the reduced premium to main- 
tain insurance of not less than a cer- 
tain percentage, generally 80%, of 
the actual cash value of the property. 
Failure to insure to the agreed per- 
centage results in the insured be- 
coming, in effect, an insurer of his 
own property to the extent of the 
deficit. 

There is a common misunder- 
standing among many insureds and 
agents regarding the so-called 5% 
waiver clause. This clause provides 
that if the aggregate claim under 
the policy is both less than $10,000 


(Continued on the next page) 





Appraisal Aspects—Continued 


and less than 5% of the total amount 
of insurance no special inventory of 
the undamaged property shall be re- 


quired. Some consider this to render 


the coinsurance clause inoperative in 
the event the conditions are met. 
‘he purpose of this waiver clause 
is to relieve the insured from filing a 
complete inventory of both the dam- 
aged and undamaged property show- 
ing in detail, quantities, cost and 
actual cash value. However, the 
New York Supreme Court in the case 
of New York Life Insurance 
pany vs. Glens Falls Insurance 
Company held this does not waive 
the coinsurance but simply shifts the 
burden to the insurance carrier in 
making a complete inventory of the 
undamaged property when the com- 
pany desires to do so. 
Now, an 


Com- 


interesting question 
arises where there is a loss involving 
the co-insurance clause. As I indi- 
cated, if the insured does not carry a 
sufficient percentage of insurance to 
the actual cash value of the build- 


ing insured then he wiil be a co- 
insurer. 

You will have in many losses where 
there is under-insurance the insured 
or their representative insisting that 
the building as a whole has an actual 
cash value of such and such, gen- 
erally conforming with the amount of 
insurance carried. When you go to 
take off the loss and damage you will 
oftentimes find that although only a 
portion of the building has been af- 
fected by the fire and loss is running 
close to insurance by virtue of ad- 
justing the loss on a repair basis 
less depreciation. This is the so- 
called double standard. One standard 
to measure actual cash value for 
the purpose of the co-insurance 
clause and a completely diiferent 
standard to determine the loss and 
damage. If the building is equal to 
the sum of its parts then this is 
clearly an erroneous standard. Per- 
haps we must blame ourselves for 
the result but it is very likely that 
the decision in the McAnarney case 
has brought about this dual standard, 
one to measure value and another to 
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measure loss. The results are highly 
questionable in that the premium 
dollar is not bearing the relationship 
it should to the loss dollar. 

Relating this back to our consid- 
eration as to who should properly 
appraise property for insurance pur- 
poses perhaps some good sound 
thinking is needed on the entire ques- 
tion. In your appraisal of the prop- 
erty ask yourself if there is a partial 
loss; will the natural sum of the 
units be at a substantial variance 
with your valuation of the building 
as a whole. If the two are not re- 
lated you will be confronted at the 
time of the loss with a consideration 
of the same rate of depreciation on 
repairs as you took on the building 
as a whole to determine its actual 
cash value. 

if the adjuster is on the ball he 
will not only list the damages in de- 
tail but he will list the undamaged 
portions of the building and extend 
their unit cost. The two are going 

have to bear some relationship 
and if they do not then the insured 
will more than likely be a co-insurer. 
When a building which has an actual 
cash value much less than its re- 
placement cost less physical deprecia- 
tion, the appraiser is vitally needed 
to avoid disagreements at the time of 
loss. 


Replacement Cost Coverage 


Just a word on the replacement 
cost coverages now available in all 
states under the so-called home- 
owners’ policies on dwellings and in 
some states under the so-called re- 
placement or depreciation coverage 
on mercantile risks. By the terms 
of these. endorsements the company 
agrees to pay the insured the amount 
actually expended in repairing or 
replacing the damaged property. In 
other words, it removes the normal 
method of adjusting losses on repairs 
less depreciation. Most forms re- 
quire that the insured carry a co- 
insurance clause equal to 100% of 
replacement cost. The appraisal un- 
der this type of coverage must 
therefore only be concerned with the 
actual cost of replacing the property. 
No consideration should be made of 
depreciation or obsolescence. This 
depreciation insurance on mercantile 
risks is available in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Its use is generally 
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restricted to certain categories of 
risk, such as schools and manufac- 
turing concerns. 

Although there has been some con- 
cern in the industry that this would 
clearly permit profit and therefore 
an abuse of the indemnity principle 
and perhaps increase the moral haz- 
ard, its use certainly voids the dif- 
ficult questions of depreciation and 
obsolescence and insures, in most 
cases, adequate premium to meet 
probable losses. 


Pitfalls 


Depreciation, according to Web- 
ster, is a decrease in value or “a 
decline in value of an asset due to 
such causes as wear and tear and 
obsolescence.” There are available 
several convenient _ sliding 
charts that tell you what percentage 
depreciation should be taken depend- 
ing on the age of the building. Per- 
haps this percentage depreciation has 
proved popular because the Internal 
Revenue Department sanctions per- 
centage and straight line deprecia- 
tions. However, bear in mind that 
man can and does prevent the normal 
process of depreciation by up-keep 
and repairs. Every time the build- 
ing is painted, or for that matter the 
floor waxed, the normal processes 
of wear and tear are impeded. There- 
fore, depreciation on a percentage 
basis can only be considered with 
reference to the physical condition 
of the property at the time of ap- 
praisal. Not all portions of the build- 
ing depreciate at the same rate, 
therefore the appraiser must care- 
fully consider the over-all condition 
to properly determine the amount of 
depreciation. 

It is normal to deduct in consider- 
ation of actual cash value excava- 
tions, foundations, piers or other 
supports below the ground, under- 
ground flues, pipes and drains. De- 
pending on the type of structure this 
will range from 2% to 5% of the 
actual cash value. As the new home- 
owners’ brought out in many states, 
these values are not to be deducted 
in computing the replacement cost 
value. 

The need for up-to-date appraisals 
is imperative. Construction costs 
have risen some 250% since World 
War II. The insured should keep 
his appraisal current. In the case of 
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Frieril vs. National Liberty Insur- 
ance Company the company had ap- 
praised the insured building in 1941. 
Sound value was set at $174,865. 
In 1944 the building was damaged 
by fire to the extent of $14,955. The 
adjuster just three years later fig- 
ured the actual cash value at $236,- 
671 resulting in a coinsurance 
penalty. In the statement of insur- 
able value given by the company to 
the insured it indicated that the ap- 
praisal was specified as being on a 
certain day and the Court went on to 
indicate that it was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the replacement 
value of the building is subject to 
fluctuation and that the building re- 
placement cost rose 
from 1941 to 1944. 
cluded that a property 
owner should anticipate and expect 
that value will vary with subsequent 
changes in economic changes. Keep 
your appraisals current. 

The “street appraisal” 
is a dangerous and foolhardy method 
of appraisal. The appraiser must 
make a detailed inspection of inte- 


considerably 
The Court con- 
reasonable 


so-called 


rior finish and condition. Hasty ap- 
praisals can result in embarrassment. 
In one case the appraiser, in inspect- 
ing an estate in Westchester County, 
figured that a stable is a stable—only 
to find when a loss occurred that 
the place was finished in pine panel. 
Extra thick walls, substantial par- 
titioning, and extravagant finishes 
all are factors to consider in the ap- 
praisal and this can only be accom- 
plished by a detailed analysis of in- 
terior finish. 


Of Increasing Importance 


The appraisal of property is in- 
creasing in importance. To the buy- 
ing public there is a demand to shift 
the burden of determining actual 
cash value to the companies, or at 
least a clarification of what is actual 
cash value. To the insurance com- 
panies the accurate appraisal of 
property is one of importance, not 
only to avoid disagreement at time 
of loss, but to aid in the develop- 
ment of proper premium to meet 
probable losses. 
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LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 
Bureau has revised its rates for man- 
ufacturers’ and contractors’ liability 
insurance in []linois, lowa and Okla- 
homa and the rates for hospital 
professional liability insurance in 
thirteen states effective June 1. M. 
and C. bodily injury rates were in- 
creased 12.0% in Illinois and re- 
duced 8.1% in Iowa while there was 


no over-all change in Oklahoma. 
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changes 


The changes in M. & C. property 
damage rates are part of a country- 
wide revision which involves an in- 
crease of 8.9%. The hospital pro- 
fessional liability changes introduce 
a single schedule of rates for all 
hospitals which enjoy immunity 
from liability regardless of the state 
in which such hospitals are located 
and regardless of whether they are 
operated for profit. 

Revised product bodily injury and 
property damage liability rates 
filed by the Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau became effective June 
8 in New Jersey. The revision is 
part of a country-wide revision 
which results in a 13.8% increase 
in the average bodily injury rate 
level and an average rate level de- 
crease of 20% for property damage. 
The Bureau has now revised these 
rates in all states in which it is 
licensed except Florida and North 
Carolina. 


HOSPITAL LIABILITY 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 
Bureau has revised its hospital pro- 
fessional liability insurance in the 
D. of C. and an additional seventeen 
states effective June 15, 1960. The 
states affected are Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington and 
Wisconsin. Revised rates for this 
coverage were recently announced 
by the Bureau in thirteen other 
states. 


LIABILITY RATES 


REVISED MANUFACTURERS’ and con- 
tractors’ bodily injury and property 
damage liability rates filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
became effective May 18 in New 
Mexico. The changes result in a 
5.7% increase in bodily injury rates 
and 8.9% in property damage rates. 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE liability and 
physical damage rates have been 
filed by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation in Maine and Vermont ef- 
fective June 8. In Maine the liability 
rates are increased an average of 
9.4% for private passenger cars and 
17.3% for garage risks buying the 
broad coverage and reduced 10.2% 
for commercial vehicles. Premiums 
for $50 and $100 deductible colli- 
sion insurance are reduced an ave- 
rage of 6% and comprehensive 
coverage rates increased about 1%. 
In Vermont there are increases of 
11.1% for private passenger cars 
and 2.2% for garage risks buying 
the broad coverage and a decrease 
of 5.8% for commercial vehicles in 
the liability rates. Deductible colli- 
sion rates are increased about 6% 
and comprehensive premiums re- 
duced, on the average. 


SUPERMARKET INSURANCE 


THE RECENTLY ANNOUNCED plans of 
an insurance company to market fire 
coverages through the facilities of 
two supermarket chains with more 
than three thousand stores was 
scored as not in the public interest 
by Hayne P. Glover, Jr., member of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, in an address before the an- 
nual convention of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

He cited a news item which 
stated that the company planning this 
new merchandising concept believed 
that the American agency system 
would be quick to join hands with a 
company offering such facilities. The 
company does not plan to write auto- 
mobile coverage at the present time 
and would do so only when “indus- 
try-wide experience reflects they 
have become profitable lines.” Such 
a statement clearly does not measure 
up to the public interest, he said. He 
belittled the lack of professionalism 
in such a marketing approach and 
said, “I can’t help but wonder if 
they plan to sell insurance by the 
pound, or the can, or even by the 
bag.” 
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obituaries 


Hansson: Christian Hansson, founder ol 
Christiania General Insurance Corpora 
tion of New York, and former managing 
director of the Storebrand Insurance 
Company, Ltd. died late in May in Oslo, 
Norway, at the age of 90. After a distin- 
guished career as a lawyer, Mr. Hansson 
joined the Storebrand in 1914. One of his 
early and important achievements was 
the establishment in the United States 
of a U. S. Branch of Storebrand, of which 
Christiania General is the successor com- 
pany. He became managing director in 
1917 and retired in 1940. Mr. Hansson 
became, at an early date, a leading figure 
in the field of insurance in his native 
country and in Scandinavia generally, 
where he has been looked upon as the 
grand old man of insurance right up to 
the present time. He was the recipient 
of the highest honors and decorations 
bestowed upon him by all the Scandi- 
navian countries for outstanding hu- 
manitarian contributions. 


Brainard: Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., senior 
vice president, treasurer and a director of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, died 
May 3lst following a brief illness. He 
was 54 years old. Mr. Brainard joined 
the Aetna Life organization in 1927 and 
after experience in the bond department 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, was transferred to the investment 
department in 1930 and appointed as 
sistant treasurer of the Aetna Life in 
1935. 

He was subsequently named to a simi- 
lar post in the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Company. In 1948, he was advanced 
to vice president and in 1957 was named 
senior vice president and treasurer. He 
was elected to the boards of directors of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies in 
1956. 

Mr. Brainard served as a director of 
the Hartford Hospital, the Institute for 
Living, the Bushnell Memorial and the 
Newington Home for Crippled Children. 
He was formerly a member of the budget 
committee of the Community Chest and 
the finance committee of the YMCA. 
For more than ten years, Mr. Brainard 
served as treasurer of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. 

He was formerly a commissioner of the 
Metropolitan District and had served as 
president of the Hartford Board of Police 
Commissioners. He also served as 
president of the board of trustees of 
Kent School and as a trustee of Oxford 
School. He was a member of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, West Hartford. He 
was a trustee of Society for Savings and 
a director of the Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, the Arrow-Hart & Hage 
man Electric Company, the Hartford 
Courant Company, the Fafnir Bearing 
Company and the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company 

Mr. Brainard was a great 
of the founder of the Aetna 
ance Company, Eliphalet A. 
and was the son of Morgan B. Brainard, 
who served as the fourth president of 
the company and as chairman until his 
death in 1957. 


vice 


grandson 
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Caster: Louis FE. Caster, president of 
Commerce Insurance Company, Chicago, 
died May 15 at the age of 63. Death was 
apparently caused by a heart attack. Com- 


120 


merce Insurance Company was formed on 
January 15th of this year, in a merger 
with the Income Indemnity, of which Mr. 
Caster had been a principal, and Jeffer- 
son Life Company. 

Mr. Caster was president of the Rock- 
ford Colonial Baking Company, chairman 
of the Rainbo Bread Co., of Aurora and 
a director of Peoria Colonial Baking Co. 
He was president of WREX-TV, Rock- 
ford and of WCOV-TV, Oklahoma City. 
A board member of the Third National 
Bank of Rockford, Mr. Caster was presi- 
dent of the Northern Illinois Medical 
Service (Blue Shield), and of Illinois 
Hospital Service, Inc. (Blue Cross). 


Morrison: George M. Morrison, vice 
president of the American Surety Com- 
pany in charge of the casualty claim de- 
partment died May 20th at the age of 54. 
Mr. Morrison joined the American Surety 
Company in 1933 as an examiner in the 
casualty claim department and after serv- 
ing in several important positions was 
elected vice president in April 1956. 
He was active in the International Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Council as_ chair- 
man of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
mittee; the American Bar Asociation; the 
New York State Bar Association and the 
General Adjustment Bureau where he 
was past chairman of the Casualty Claim 
Advisory Committee. 


Simpson: Merrill M. Simpson, retired vice 
president and executive superv isor of the 
home office claims and loss department 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
died June 2nd at the age of 69 following 
a brief illness. Mr. Simpson joined the 
Glens Falls as claim supervisor in 1933 
and subsequently held the offices of as- 
sistant secretary and secretary. He re- 
tired in 1956. Mr. Simpson had been a 
member and past president of the Claims 
Bureau Advisory Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 


Cookingham: Kenneth T. Cookingham, 
retired secretary of the fire loss division 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany and the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, died May 25th at the age of 
65. Mr. Cookingham joined the companies 
in 1925 and supervised the Maine and 
eastern New York territories until 1941 
when he went to the home office as gen- 
eral adjuster in the fire loss division. He 
subsequently was appointed assistant sec- 
retary and became head of the division. 
He was promoted to secretary in 1952 and 
retired three years ago. 


Cameron: William D. Cameron, resident 
secretary of the Boston Insurance Group in 
charge of the Lansing, Michigan Regional 
Office, died June 3rd at the age of 62 
following a fall in his home. Mr. 
Cameron started his career with the Mich- 
igan Inspection Bureau in 1920 and 
joined the Boston and old Colony Insur- 
ance Companies in 1924 as a_ special 
agent. He was appointed state agent for 
Michigan in 1926. In 1947 he was pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the West- 
ern Department, situated at Lansing, and 
in 1953 was elected assistant secretary of 
the Boston Insurance Group. In Decem- 
ber, 1959 Mr. Cameron was elevated to 
resident secretary. 

A member of the All Saints Episcopal 
Church, he also was a member of Traverse 
City Lodge No. 222F. and A.M.; Voiture 
10 et 8 Chateau: Bowen Holliday Post 
No, 35, American Legion, Traverse City; 


Honorable Order of the Blue Goose In 
ternational; Michigan Fire Underwriters 
Association, and past president of the 
Michigan Fire Prevention Association. 
Mr. Cameron served in the Navy in 
World War I. : 


Bryan: Dodd Bryan, retired general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Office of the Insurance Company of North 
America, died May 30th at the age of 69. 
In 1915 Mr. Bryan joined the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company. After serving overseas 
in World War I as a first lieutenant of 
field artillery, he became associated with 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America. In 1924 he was advanced 
to the position of manager of the Phila- 
delphia department of the Indemnity 
Company and in 1939, he was made gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan department for the North Amer- 
ica Companies, the position he held until 
his retirement in December, 1951. In 
1951 he was assigned to investigate insur- 
ance conditions in South Africa prior to 
the opening of the company’s first office in 
Johannesburg. 

Mr. Bryan was a president of the Phila- 
delphia Surety Underwriters Association, 
vice president of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia. In addition, 
he was a member of the Racquet Club, 
the Union League, Downtown Club, and 
a Vestryman of the Church of St. Luke 
and the Epiphany. 


Callaghan: William DPD. Callaghan, 
founder and president of the William D. 
Callaghan Insurance Corporation of 
Cleveland, New York and Chicago, died 
May 19th at the age of 69. He was one of 
the nation’s outstanding specialists in the 
transportation insurance field. Mr. Cal- 
laghan was a past director of the Midland 
Steamship Company, the United States 
Truck Lines, Inc. and the Catholic Chari- 
ties Corporation. He was founder and 
president of the Grouping, Inc. and a. 
member of the Insurance Board of Cleve- 
land and the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. He was at one time a 
general agent in Ohio for the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Callaghan was a member of the 
Country Club, the Chagrin Valley Hunt 
Club, the Union Club in Cleveland and 
the Union League Club of Chicago. He 
was a World War I Navy veteran. 


ACCIDENT COST SURVEY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Survey Research Center has started 
a state-wide survey of the costs of 
automobile accidents, the degree to 
which they are covered by insur- 
ance and the cost and problems in- 
volved in securing settlements. Ques- 
tionnaires are being sent to several 
thousand Michigan residents  se- 
lected at random from public rec- 
ords of auto accidents during 1957- 
58 
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ACCEPTABLE SECURITIES—from page |7 


Kansas City Fire and Marine 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 

Maine Bonding and Casualty Co. 

Maryland Casualty Co. ............... 

Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance .. 

The Mercantile Insurance Co. of America 

Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. ....... 

Merchants Indemnity Corp. 

Mid-Century Insurance Co. 

Millers National 
Jan. 25, 1960) 

Milwaukee Insurance Company 

Minneapolis Fire and Marine 

National Automobile and Casualty 

National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. 

National Casualty Co. 

National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 

National Grange Mutual Insurance Co. 

National Indemnity Company 

National Standard Insurance Co. 
May 1, 1960) 

National Surety Corporation 

National Union Fire Insurance Co. 

National Union Indemnity Co. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ......... 

New England Insurance Co. .......... 

New Hampshire Insurance Co.* 

New York Underwriters Insurance Co.. . 

Newark Insurance Co. 

Niagara Fire Insurance Company (auth. 
May 1, 1960) 

North American Reinsurance Corp. 

The North River Insurance Company .. 

Northeastern Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford (auth. Feb. 4, 1960) 

Northern Insurance Company of 
York (auth. Feb. 18, 1960) 

The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ...... 

Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 

Old Colony Insurance Co. 

Pacific Employers Insurance Co. ....... 

Pacific Indemnity Co. 

Pacific Insurance Company, Limited .. .. 

Pacific Insurance Company of N. Y. 
(auth. May 1, 1960) 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co. 

Peerless Insurance Co. 

The Pennsyvania Insurance Company 

Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers’ 

Phoenix Assurance Company of N. Y. .. 

The Phoenix Insurance Company 

Progressive Mutual Insurance Co. 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 

Provident Insurance Co. of New York .. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of Great 
Britain 


337,000 
9,722,000 
3,750,000 

212,000 
7 566,000 
2,253,000 

732,000 
5,545,000 
2,142,000 

794,000 
Insurance Co. (auth. 

380,000 
2,095,000 

533,000 

305,000 

903,000 

700,000 
7,010,000 

995,000 

224,000 
(auth. 

206,000 
3,816,000 
3,509,000 

403,000 
3,231,000 
1,372,000 
2,859,000 
1,608,000 
1,476,000 


16,449,000 
3,248,000 
4,916,000 


586,000 


3,658,000 
2,200,000 
1,184,000 
958,000 
909,000 
1,660,000 
182,000 


1,581,000 
2,593,000 
707,000 
1,824,000 
803,000 
1,780,000 
13,104,000 
272,000 
1,570,000 
314,000 


826,000 


® Formerly New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. Name changed, 
effective September 30, 1959. 
* Formerly The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 


Name changed, 
effective December 31, 1959. 
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Public Service Mutual Insurance Co. ... 
Queen Insurance Company of America . 


The Reinsurance Corporation of N. Y. 


Reliance Insurance Company 
Republic Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Co. 
Safeguard Insurance Co. 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


St. Paul Mercury Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Surety Co. 


Secured Insurance Company (auth. Sept. 


23, 1959) 
Security Insurance Co. of New Haven .. 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Security National Insurance Co. 
Springfield Fire and Marine 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
The Standard Insurance Company 
State Automobile Mutual Ins. Co. 
State Fire and Casualty Company 
The Stuyvesant Insurance Co. 
The Summit Fidelity and Surety Co. 
Sun Insurance Co. of New York 
Superior Risk Insurance Company® .... 
Traders & General Insurance Co. 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. ........ 
Transit Casualty Co. 
Transportation Insurance Co. 
The Travelers Indemnity Co. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. 
Tri-State Insurance Co. 

Jnited Benefit Fire Insurance Co. 

Inited Bonding Insurance Co. 

Inited Pacific Insurance Co. .......... 


Inited Public Insurance Company (auth. 


Aug. 11, 1959) 
Inited States Casualty Co. ............ 


‘nited States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 


Inited States Fire Insurance Co. 
Iniversal Surety Co. 

Valley Forge Insurance Co. ........... 
Vigilant Insurance Co. 

yo ke Ge ere 


Wabash Fire and Casualty Insurance Co. 


West American Insurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co. .. 
The Western Fire Insurance Company 
Western Surety Co. 

Wolverine Insurance Company 

The Yorkshire Insurance Co. of N. Y. .. 


Reinsuring Companies 


Accident and Casualty Insurance Co. of 


Winterthur, Switzerland 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., 
England 


Consolidated Mutual Insurance Company 


Constellation Insurance Company 


(Continued on the next page) 


London, 


687 000 
3,748,000 
2,320,000 
5,016,000 
2,078,000 
4,016,000 
1,219,000 

15,295,000 
1,861,000 
1,796,000 


273,000 
563,000 
313,000 

187,000 

5. 450,000 
3,005,000 
269.000 
2.186.000 
82.000 
434.000 
77 000 

923,000 

516,000 

249,000 

2,224,000 

496 OOO 

645,000 
000,000 
499 000 

216,000 

127.000 

59,000 

835.000 


103,000 
1,068,000 
18,793,000 
8,356,000 
103,000 
892.000 
536,000 
135,000 
205,000 
278,000 
817,000 
893,000 
801,000 
413,000 
431,000 
467 000 


916,000 


483.000 
596,000 
264,000 


Formerly Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company. Name changed, effective 


June 12, 1959 





ACCEPTABLE SECURITIES—Continued 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., London, England 

General Security Assurance 
New York 

The Guarantee Co. of 
Montreal, Canada 

The London Assurance, London, England 

London Guarantee and Accident Co., 
Ltd., London, England 

The London & Lancashire Insurance 
Company, Ltd., London, England 

The Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., London, 
England 

Munich Reinsurance Company, Munich, 
Germany 

The Netherlands Insurance Company, 
Est. 1845, The Hague, Holland 

North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Ltd., London, England and 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
poration, Ltd., London, England 

The Royal Exchange Assurance, London, 
England 


Corp. 


North America, 


4,123,000 
337,000 


217,000 
1,082,000 


1,311,000 
638,000 
624,000 
880,000 


430,000 


1,174,000 
1,489,000 


391,000 


Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., Liver- 
pool, England 

The Sea Insurance Co., Limited, of Liv- 
erpool, England 

The Skandia Insurance Company, Stock- 
holm, Sweden oe 

Sun Insurance Office, Limited, London, 
England 

Swiss Reinsurance Co., Zurich, Switzer- 
land 

Transatlantic Reinsurance Company 

The Unity Fire and General Insurance 
Company 


(a) All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 
1, annually. 

(b) Treasury regulations do not limit the penal sum of bonds which 
surety companies may execute. The net retention, however, cannot exceed 
the underwriting limitation and excess risks must be protected by reinsur- 
ance or co-insurance in accordance with Treasury regulations. When 
excess risks on bonds in favor of the United States are protected by rein- 
surance, such reinsurance is to be effected by use of Treasury Form 369 to 
be filed with the bond or within 45 days thereafter. Risks in excess of limit 
fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In 
protecting such excess, the rating in force on the date of the execution of 
the risk will govern absolutely. This limit applies until a new rating is 
established by the Treasury Department. 





As cherished today as the covered bridges built by 


their forefathers to span New England’s 
churlish streams is the heritage of service and 


dependability which has guided New Englanders in their 








Bonds and Burglary 

Fire and Inland Marine 
Accident and Health 
Casualty and Liability Lines 


business enterprise since Colonial times. 
Independent Agents who appreciate these qualities 
rely on the Peerless Insurance Company 
for modern, multiple-line coverages in the 
Bond, Fire, Accident & Health, and Casualty fields. 


A Multipie Line Company Keene, New 
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Inland Marine Floater Policy—Col- 

lision of Load with Bridge When Load 

Covered by Tarpaulin Attached to 
Roof of Truck 


Brown Manufacturing co. v. Crouse 
(Supreme Court of Iowa, 1960) 102 
N. W. 2d 154 

Maryland Casualty Company is- 
sued its policy to a cartage company 
insuring against liability caused by: 
(b) Collision, i.e., accidental colli- 
sion of the vehicle with any other 
vehicle or object.” 

Two A-4 Niagara Punch Presses, 
weighing 18,000 pounds and worth 
$6,250, were being transported by 
the insured by highway tractor and 
trailer when the outfit passed under a 
railroad viaduct, as a result of which 
certain gears were knocked off the 
presses, damaging them to such an 
extent that the cost of repairs would 
exceed their value. 

There was evidence that the trailer 
on which the punch presses were 
being carried had a fixed roof over 
the front one-fourth of its thirty- 
five-foot length and that this fixed 
roof was not damaged in the contact 
with the railroad bridge. A tarpaulin 
was attached to the rear edge 
of the fixed roof and extended over 
the top of the two presses, being 
supported by, and fastened to, some 
sort of metal stays at the sides and 
over the top of the load. 

The simple position of the insur- 
ance company was that the policy 
language clearly did not cover such 
an occurrence. 

The trial court held that the in- 
sured was entitled to recover the 
total value of the presses, $6,250, 
plus transportation and handling 
charges of $465.20, plus attorney’s 
fees and other expenses incurred in 
defending the cargo owner’s suit for 
damages. 
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On appeal to Iowa’s highest court 
the decision as to coverage was af- 
firmed. 

The Iowa court went into con- 
siderable detail in describing the 
construction of the vehicle, the fact 
that the tarpaulin was attached to 
the abbreviated fixed roof of the 
trailer, not explaining, however, 
why the fixed roof did not come 
in contact with the railroad via- 
duct. The Court did emphasize that 
the highest point on the presses 
was at least an inch lower than the 
highest point of the roof of the 
trailer—thus forestalling a conclu- 
sion that the top of the presses pro- 
jected higher than any fixed part of 
the trailer. 

The Court then disposed of the 
coverage question in the language: 
“It seems clear from the foregoing 
the tarpaulin supported by stays and 
attached to the solid roof constitute 
the roof for the rear three-quarters 
of the trailer and is a part of the ve- 
hicle. And it is equally clear the 
tarpaulin and stays as well as the 
presses collided with the viaduct. It 
is certainly a proper inference the 
presses would not have collided with 
the viaduct if the tarpaulin roof did 
not, and that such collision of the 
roof is the direct cause of the loss. 
For this court to hold otherwise 
would require a holding, as a matter 
of law, the tarpaulin roof so at- 
tached does not constitute a part of 
the vehicle. Under the circumstances 
presented we cannot so hold. 
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“We find no support in the evi- 
dence for the statement in the in- 
surer appellant’s brief and argument 
that this was a collision between a 
portion of the cargo as it extended 
over and above the top of the ve- 
hicle and some other object. 

“We have not been cited to, nor 
have we found, a case with circum- 
stances identical to the one before 
us.” 

The Iowa court concluded: “Our 
holding is the insurer appellant is 
not liable for attorney’s fees and cost 
of defense and is not liable for trans- 
portation and unloading charges un- 
der this record, but is liable for the 
value of the punch presses as found 
by the trial court.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Duty 

to Defend—Conflict in Facts as to 

Whether Named or Additional In- 

sured was Driving When Latter Fa- 
tally Injured 


Commercial Insurance Co. v. Papan- 
drea (Supreme Court of Vermont, 
1960) 159 A. 2d 333 

The insurer brought this declara- 
tory judgment action to resolve the 
impossible situation presented by the 
following facts. 

Papandrea, the named insured, 
and Sormani, the additional insured, 
were driving in Papandrea’s car 
when it ran off the road. Sormani 
died as a result. 

Sormani’s administratrix first 
sued Papandrea, the named insured, 
claiming the death was caused by 
Papandrea’s negligent operation of 
the vehicle. 

Thereupon Papandrea presented 
his formal claim against Sormani’s 
estate, based on the claim that the 
decedent, Sormani, was driving the 
car when the accident occurred. 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Judge Says—Continued 


Both Papandrea and Sormani’s 
administratrix called 
surer to defend the 
against them 

The 
declaratory judgment was dismissed 
in the trial court, and the company 
then appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Vermont. 

On the appeal, the Court pointed 
out that one of the claims made 
which the had called 
upon to was groundless, 
or fraudulent. The 
claimants, argued that the 
insuring agreement bound the in- 
surer to defend both 
false as well as the true; 
if any dilemma existed it arose 
of the wording of the 
policy. 

The Vermont Supreme Court ac 
knowledged the ordinary, 
requiring the 


upon the in- 


claims asserted 
respectively. 


insurance company’s suit for 


insurer been 
defend, 
false, respective 


however, 


actions—the 
that 
out 


and 


insurer's own 


basic rule 


insurance company to 
defend claims whether groundless or 
not, and then observed: “But the 
complaints which the plaintiff (the 
insurer ) called upon to 
defend in instance 


has been 
this 


measure of the 


furnish no 
duty to 
defend since one claim is admittedly 
if not fraudulent, and neither 
claimant purports to be a 
to the policy.” 


reasonable 


false, 
stranger 


One Position or the Other 


The Court then stated that in de 
fending the respective, inconsistent 
claims the insurance company had to 
take one position or the other and 
could not the 
and treat each case separately with- 
out regard to the other. 

The duties of an insured to the 


insurer were then described as cal- 


ignore inconsistency 


ling for the “utmost good faith.” 
“In this relationship of trust, the 
insurance carrier and its insured 
whether named or additional, are 
required to rise to something higher 
than the standards of the market 
place. Full candor and complete 
honesty are required.” 

Spee iking of the insurance 
pany’s position, the Vermont court 
said: “When performance is under- 
taken it should be free from any con- 
flict of false or pretended duty, ad- 
verse to the interest of the real in- 
sured and his insurer alike. In the 
face of the conflicting claims asserted 
against the insurance contract, the 
insurer is entitled to have its duty 
made clear in the unmistakable 
words of an adjudication in equity.” 

Accordingly, the judgment of the 
trial court was reversed and it was 
held that the insurance company was 
entitled to a declaratory judgment 
under these circumstances. 


com- 


SINGLE LIMIT POLICY 


IN AN OPINION requested by Direc- 
tor of Insurance Gerber, the Hon. 
Grenville Beardsley, attorney gen- 
eral of Illinois, has held that the au- 
tomobile liability single limit policy 
as filed in that state does not comply 
with the requirements of the auto- 
mobile financial responsibility law. 
In part, the attorney general said, 
“In my opinion, the single limit 
policy, which also provides for di- 
visible limits conformable to the re- 
quirements of the Financial Respon- 
sibility Law, but yet sets forth a 
general over-all limitation on these 
divisible limits, is inconsistent, am- 
biguous, and misleading under Sec- 
tion 143.2 of the Illinois Insurance 
Code.” 


NON-CANCELLABLE 
AUTO POLICIES 


THE GREATER NEW YORK Insurance 
Brokers’ Association has written the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau calling on them to 
meet the competition presented by 
Allstate’s nonconcellable automobile 
insurance. The producers express 
concern that Allstate's move may 
further siphon off the cream of the 
auto insurance business. 

The letter drew a prompt reply 
from William Leslie, Jr., general 
manager of the N.B.C.U., who 
stressed that his organization and the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association are putting a sound, com- 
petitive automobile insurance pro- 
gram in the hands of agents and 
brokers. Mr. Leslie said the National 
3ureau and the NAUA are actively 
engaged in developing a soundly 
based competitive automobile pro- 
gram. “We would expect to be in- 
troducing this tested program in 
states beyond those where it is now 
undergoing experimental trial once 
additional results of the experiments 
are in hand,” he declared. 


CRIME TRENDS 


AUTO THEFTS INCREASED 6% while 
other serious thefts ($50 and over) 
rose 5% during the first quarter of 
this year as compared with the same 
period of 1959, according to prelimi- 
nary data compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Robberies 
involving the use of a dangerous 
weapon or force sansa the victim 
jumped and other property 
crimes, led by burglary, were up 
10%. The rise in burglaries of resi- 
dences was a sharp 14%. 
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Aetna Life Cos.: John D. Faunce has 
been appointed manager-special services 
dept. and Henry A. Benicak named as- 
sistant auditor. Swan T. Anderson has 
been made assistant auditor of Aetna 
Life, a position he now holds with Aetna 
Casualty and Standard Fire. 

Advanced to general manager of Aetna 
Casualty: Gordon Kellner, Kansas City, 
and Rolla N. Millure, St. Louis, Mo. 


Aetna Insurance: Michael B. Newell has 
been appointed special agent in southern 
Louisiana replacing Arthur T. Thomp- 
son, who is on temporary leave of ab- 
sence. Claims manager William R. Mc- 
Fadden has been transferred to Charlotte, 
N. C. Charles H. Barboni has been pro- 
moted to supervising engineer for Conn., 
western Mass. and Vt. 


Agricultural (N. Y.): Special agents 
Robert W. McEvoy (western Mass.) and 
Charles C. Franklin (northern suburban 
N. Y.) have been named to supervise 
Connecticut business. 


Allstate Cos.: Emery Hutchinson has 
been named associate editor of Home & 
Highway magazine. 

Executive appointments at regional of- 
fices: Eugene W. Shrigley, accounting 
manager, and Bernice D. Cheatham, as- 
sistant personnel manager, Roanoke, Va.; 
Bruce D. Caton, policy service manager, 
Sacramento, Cal.; Philip Maiorca, assist- 
ant claim manager, Murray Hill, N. J.; 
and district sales managers—William L. 
Turner, Dallas, Texas, and L. Clark 
Biggs, Jackson, Miss. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: Dr. James 
F. Coyle has been appointed associate 
medical director. He was formerly assist- 
ant medical director in New York home 
office of America Fore Cos. and now as- 
sumes charge of newly-established medical 
dept. at Loyalty’s modernized head office 
in Newark. 

Robert M. Campbell has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Allegheny 
County (Pa.) for Loyalty companies. 

Effective in August, the southwestern 
dept. will be consolidated in the Mer- 
cantile-Continental Bldg., Dallas. 


American Casualty Group: The Mem- 
phis service office has been expanded to 
a branch office at 2600 Poplar Bldg.; 
Edward Ludwig, formerly production 
manager in ACCO’s central Pennsylvania 
dept., has been promoted to branch man- 
ager and is assisted by C. G. Poole, 
claim manager, Richard M. Schaedle, 
production manager, B. H. Holcomb, 
casualty manager, Roy L. Greene, Jr., ac- 
cident-health manager, Cecil V. Smith, 
property manager, and Robert Hamilton, 
bond manager. 

Cletus M. O'Donnell has been 
health insurance manager at 
branch for American Casualty Co. 


named 
Peoria 


American Ins. Group: Edward A. Foisey 
has been promoted to fire manager at 
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Indianapolis and Frank M. Abrams, Jr., 
advanced to bond manager at Cincin- 
nati. 


American States Insurance Ccmpany, 
Indianapolis: E. R. Hobbs, CPCU has 
been advanced from assistant secretary to 
assistant vice president; Donald P. Con- 
over, CPCU, general sales manager, has 
been made an assistant vice president and 
B. G. Brissman, CPCU, general under- 
writing manager, has also been made an 
assistant vice president. 


Atlantic Cos.: Robert L. Agnew has been 
appointed manager of multiple lines dept. 
of midwest div. 

The Centennial Ins. Co. has opened an 
office in Toronto, Can., the first Atlantic 
office outside the U. S. with Robert G. 
Webber in charge. 


Axe & Heaton: This Austin adjusting 
firm has opened a new branch office at 
Abilene, Texas, as a result of the merger 
of M. T. Ramsey Claim Service, Inc. 


Badger Mutual Ins.; Robert L. Young 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of manager, general casualty 
dept. 

Regional manager Winston H. Price 
is in charge of a new branch office in 
Phoenix, Ariz. Adjusters appointed: 
Ray Johnson, Detroit; Ralph Bauman, 
Ariz.; and Charles Bavry, Fox River Val- 
ley (Wis.) area. 


Camden Fire: Jack Anthony has been 
advanced to fieldman for Ohio and Ken- 
tucky replacing George Mawhinney, as- 
signed as special agent in Lexington, 
Ky. George Wade has been transferred 
from home office to underwriting staff at 
Cincinnati succeeding Mr. Anthony. 


Consolidated Mutual: A new branch of- 
fice has been opened in White Plains, 
N. Y.; Benjamin T. Lombardo has been 
appointed regional manager and Charles 
Le Roy named divisional sales manager 
for upper New York State. 


Continental Casualty: Joseph H. Odin 
has been appointed assistant advertising 
director. 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
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250th Anniversary 
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Dixie Auto: F. L. McKenzie has been pro- 
moted to chief accountant and Frank 
Lyons to underwriting manager. 


Employers’ Group: Joseph C. Howard 
has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of Gulf engineering dept. 


Fidelity & Deposit: Assistant manager 
Joseph L. Burke, Chicago, has been 
transferred to Washington, D. C., to suc- 
ceed Raymond E. Pierce, resigned. 


Flynn, Harrison & Conroy: Charles H. 
Hayes, Jr., formerly vice president for 
Charles Wm. Benfield, Inc., has become 
associated with this New York firm of 
insurance brokers. 


Fireman's Fund Ins.: William H. Dillon 
has been appointed an assistant manager 
of fire operations in Pacific dept. 


Gaulding Agency, Ellison P.: has been 
incorporated under the name of Gauld- 
ing-Willet Agency, Inc. V. L. Willet, for 
merly a branch manager with Bituminous 
Casualty, has been named president with 
Ellison P. Gaulding as chairman of the 
board of directors. 


General Accident Group: Deputy gen 
eral manager John T. Orr, who has been 
in charge of nationwide underwriting 
operations, will continue as senior under- 
writing executive and will have super 
vision over eastern territory. Assistant 
general manager Arthur T. Fleischhauer 
will have charge of underwriting pro- 
gram in western territory. 

Assistant general manager Lee W. Tay 
lor has been reassigned to direct super 
vision of production activities. 

Superintendent of casualty claims Earl 
McCloud has been promoted to assistant 
general manager supervising the claims 
operation in western territory. He was 
also elected a secretary of Potomac and 
Pennsylvania General Ins. Cos. Assistant 
general manager Joseph M. McNamara 
continues to supervise the claims program 
in eastern territory. Both are under the 
direction of deputy general manager and 
general counsel Harold S. Baile. 


General Fire: Robert H. Wilson was 
elected treasurer succeeding the late Mil- 
ton H. Cassidy and is replaced as assistant 
treasurer by Robert Lubell, who also re- 
tains his position as chief accountant. 


General Guaranty: Appointed managing 
general agents: Georgia—Murphy & 
Fladger, Inc., Atlanta (Bartow Fladger, 
president); and South Carolina—Security 
American Underwriters, Greenville (C. 
Lee Gullick, Jr., president). 


General Insurors, Inc.: The board of 
directors of this St. Louis firm and Ed- 
ward G. Marsh, head of Case, Thomas 
& Marsh, jointly announced the forma- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


tion of an affiliated agency to be known 
as General Insurors-Case, Thomas & 
Marsh, Inc. General offices are at 4144 
Lindell Blvd., midtown sales office at 4120 
Lindell Blvd. and Clayton office at 8001 
Maryland Ave.; group, life, pension and 
retirement counselling will be placed as 
well as fire, marine, casualty and allied 
lines. 

John A. Harrison, who formerly had 
his own agency of Harrison & Lund at 
Clayton, is now an associate at the Clay- 
ton office. 


General Reinsurance: Justin B. Harris 
has been appointed a secretary and Ro- 
bert G. Hogue an assistant secretary. 


Griswold & Co., Inc.: J. A! Pound was 
elected a vice president of the company 
and will be resident vice president as 


well as a director of the newly-formed 
Flerida corporation located at 314 Frank- 
lin St., Tampa. The Taylor & Pound ac- 
tivities will be merged into those of Gris- 
wold & Co., New York insurance brokers 
and average adjusters. 


Haight, Davis & Haight: Donald B. 
Dahn was elected president of this Indi- 
anapolis firm of consulting actuaries, and 
Stanley W. Dale promoted to executive 
vice president in charge of the Omaha 
office. Fenton R. Isaacson and Peter C. 
Spoolstra have been named assistant vice 
presidents. 


Hartford Group: Alfred D. Haynes, Jr., 
has been advanced to manager and Walter 
I. Gay to assistant manager of ocean ma- 
rine dept. at New York City. John F. 
Austin has been promoted to superinten- 
dent and Perry B. Jenkins to assistant 
superintendent of bond-burglary dept. 
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at New England office. Mr. Austin suc- 
ceeds John Peterson, resigned. Wayne E. 
Franke has been named farm-hail special 
agent in northeastern Iowa. Resident 
auditors named: Jack B. Brown, south. 
western dept.; and Kenneth E. Guillow, 
central dept. 

Hartford Accident—Lester E. Garland 
has been promoted to assistant manager 
at Pittsburgh and is succeeded as claims 
manager by Norbert J. DeCarlo, who 
was replaced as assistant claims manager 
by Andrew H. Thompson, Jr. 


Indiana Lumbermens: Fred E. Hasse has 
been appointed agency supervisor to as- 
sist vice president R. N. Hiatt, who con- 
tinues in charge of agency dept. 


Industrial Indemnity: Promoted to prop- 
erty insurance managers: Howard Worth, 
southern California; Drew Lawrence, 
northern California; David Snow, Los 
Angeles div.; Robert Taylor, Fresno div.; 
and Edward Jensen, Long Beach branch. 


Insurance of N. A. Cos.: Samuel R. 
Boggs, II, has been appointed manager, 
public relations and advertising succeed- 
ing Frank G. Harrington, Jr., recently 
elected secretary-marketing. 

Donald M. Johnson has been named 
manager of Macon (Ga.) processing office 
replacing George H. Heller, resigned. 

Elected officers of Insurance Co. of N. 
A.: Edward B. Black and Robert K. Sy- 
fert, assistant secretaries; and Frederic J. 
Hunt, Jr., associate actuary. 


Kemper Cos.: John W. Olson, editor of 
the safety engineering publications, has 
= nif © eye a junior executive. 

llen Huggard was elected an assist- 
a secretary of Lumbermens Mutual Cas. 
and American Motorists Ins. Cos. 


Kizer Claims Service, L. M.: This Waco, 
Texas, firm of general insurance ad- 
justers has purchased Mel James Central 
Texas Claims Service at Corsicana, which 
will serve as a branch office under the 
management of Bryan Glen, Jr. 


London Assurance Group: George G. 
MacIntosh has been appointed chief in- 
ternal auditor (nationwide) and will also 
direct methods and procedures functions. 


Marsh & McLennan: Elected officers: 
Walter A. Schwindt, chairman of execu- 
tive committee; John Holbrook, execu- 
tive vice president; and W. F. Souder, Jr., 
senior vice president and director. 


Mathews & Livingston: Have been ap 
pointed by the companies represented 
in the Louis Rosenthal Agency, San 
Francisco, to carry on the business of that 
agency. 


Michigan Mutual Liab.: Promotions: 
Francis J. Novak transferred to adminis- 
trative assistant of Michigan region 
(Grand Rapids); Lawrence R. Meister 
to general auditor — Mr. Novak; 
and FE. L. Cox to branch manager at 
Kalamazoo. 


National Casualty: Fred W. Johnson 
has been appointed manager of Detroit 
branch. 


Nationa! of Hartford Cos.: W. H. 
Grigsby and T. B. Maberry have been 
appointed associzie managers of Detroit- 
Wayne County and eastern Michigan with 


ee Headquarters in Detroit. 
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National Union Cos.: F. J. Shields was 
elected assistant vice president in charge 
of marine lines. Elected assistant secre- 
taries were: J. F. Roath, New England 
and SEUA territory; and W. J. Shmezer, 
middle dept. and New York. 


Norfolk & Dedham: Elected to newly- 
created positions as regional managers 
with officer status: John H. Birchall, 
southeastern (Atlanta); Stuart E. Freeman, 
northeastern (Dedham); and Eugene S. 
Ross, southwestern (Fort Worth). Burton 
P. Noyes was elected director of public 
relations. 


Northwestern Mutual: Woodrow W. 
Hathaway has been promoted to eastern- 
southern div. manager (Chicago) succeed- 
ing Howard D. Heath, recently elected to 
the board and executive committee in 
Seattle. 


Pacific Employers: Robert E. St. John 
has been appointed manager of Califor- 
nia home office sales and agency develop- 
ment div. and is succeeded as resident 
vice president at Pasadena by Fred Wood. 
Robert K. Meyer, resident vice president 
at Oakland, has been transferred to Merit- 
plan home office in Los Angeles. Resi- 
dent vice president Milton Thornton has 
been moved to Oakland and is succeeded 
at Sacramento by Kenneth Ford, formerly 
special agent in Los Angeles. 

William Sproull has been named un- 
derwriting superintendent, casualty dept., 
Los Angeles. Arthur Wink and Tony 
Denietolis have been appointed under- 
writing managers at Long Beach and 
Pasadena, respectively. 


Peerless: Thomas J]. Avery, formerly as- 
sociated with Fireman's Fund, has been 
appointed special agent for Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Secretary 
Lester F. Higgins has been recalled to in- 
land marine dept. at home office and is 
succeeded as manager of New York metro- 
politan dept. by Frederick Boger. 

Harry S. Brier has been promoted to 
state agent and will be in charge of 
eastern Connecticut. Special agent Wil- 
liam A. Mudie has been transferred to 
Orlando, Fla. John F. Wilhelm has been 
appointed special agent in Virginia 
(Richmond), and James D. McCulley for 
state of West Virginia (Huntington). 


Phoenix of London Group: Ralph C. 
Cardillo and Norman Ross have been 
appointed managers ‘at Albany and 
Syracuse, New York service offices, re 
spectively. 


Resolute ins. Group: Elected resident 
vice presidents: George T. Martin, West 
Virginia (Charleston); and Charles F. 
Kerns, Maryland. 


Roane, Inc., John: J. Beverly Dooley has 
joined the Baltimore branch office of 
this firm of insurance adjusters. 


Royal-Globe Group: 4. Harrison Bren- 
nan has been named assistant manager of 
casualty underwriting dept. and William 
E. Grubert appointed superintendent of 
chemical hazards dept. succeeding M. P. 
Mason, retired. 


St. Paul Fire: Del N. Shaw has been 
advanced to manager for Nebraska 
(Omaha) and will be assisted in north- 
eastern area by John J. Stokman, Wade 
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Downs has been promoted to State agent Tampa to Jacksonville (110 Riverside 
for southern South Carolina and Rufus Ave.). 

F. Garrick appointed special agent in William P. Harvey has been appointed 
northern territory. Francis M. Mitchell supervisor, fidelity-surety bonds, for Md., 
has been appointed marine special agent D. of C. and Del. 

in Chicago. 

Florida appointments: F. W. Brundick, Standard Accident: William B. Melling 
Jr., and L. T. Bowles, manager and as- has been named assistant controller. 
sociate manager of Brundick & Bowles Max E. Talmage has been appointed 
dept. in Jacksonville, will continue their assistant manager at Kansas City branch. 
responsibilities in connection with the Wilbert M. Kedrow has joined the prop- 
consolidation of their business with the erty dept. of the Chicago branch as 
St. Paul. State agent F. W. Brundick, III, a special representative. 
will travel the north Florida field, state 
agent E. J. Smith the central territory and Strudwick Co., A. E.: James L. Schellie, 
state agent J. B. Black the southwestern formerly with Stuyvesant Ins., has been 
area. Special agent G. L. Parker has been placed in charge of accounting and sta- 
transferred to Fort Lauderdale to assist tistical dept. of the Chicago office of this 
state agent R. W. Barrett in southeastern Minneapolis firm of reinsurance brokers. 
territory. Florida manager Austen D. 


Brown has moved his headquarters from (Continued on the next page) 
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Stuyvesant: Eastman & Co., Inc., Staun- 
ton, Va., general agent for hail insurance 
on growing crops in Va., Ga., N. C., S. 
C., Ky. and Tenn., has been appointed 
southeast general agent for hail under- 
writing. Hail insurance on growing crops 
on a nationwide basis will be under the 
management of Eastman Hail Manage- 
ment Co. Richard W. Eastman is presi- 
dent of both firms. Wallace J. Burt of 
Financial Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Or- 
mond Beach, Fla., has been appointed 
reinsurance broker of record for hail. 
William J. Meyer, assistant vice president- 
fire div., will also supervise the hail busi- 
ness for the company. 


Western Cos.: John J. Conley has been 
appointed manager of new _ regional 
branch office in Crystal Lake, IIL; 
Dwayne Query has been transferred from 
home office to be underwriter and field 
service will be provided in Wisconsin by 
Gerald J. Thomas and in northeastern 
Illinois by Lowell J. Martin. 


West Virginia Rating Bureau: The 
Charleston office is now located at 1120 
Kanawha Blvd., East. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Robert S. Phil- 
lips, formerly assistant vice president with 
Security Benefit, has been named direc- 
tor of group sales and will supervise group 
life and accident-health sales throughout 
the country. 

Jackson T. Wright has been named 
casualty manager in Richmond, Va. 
Herbert A. Young, Jr., has been pro- 


moted and transferred to Minneapolis as 
superintendent of claim dept. 

John A. Bushnell has been appointed 
administrative assistant at Los Angeles 
replacing E. S. Young, resigned, and is 
succeeded as sales superintendent by 
Richard A. Gallina, transferred from 
Cleveland. Kenneth W. Edgett, Jr., has 
been named branch sales superintendent 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Joseph L. Flach has been 
appointed sales representative for central 
Connecticut (New Haven). 


PRE-TRIAL 


IN THE TWO YEARS I have presided 
at pre-trial cases, I have become 
convinced it is a good system and 
one of the solutions to a crowded 
court calendar. The system should be 
continued and encouraged,” the Hon. 
Preston Devine, Judge, Superior 
Court, San Francisco, told the mem- 
bers of the Pacific Claim Executives’ 
Association, Judge Devine, how- 
ever, suggested adoption of a regu- 
lar form on which both plaintiff and 
defense would be required to list 
special damages and suggested both 
sides be required to file a Certificate 
of Readiness. John N. Bigelow, 








vice president in charge of claims of 
the Farmers Insurance Group, 
stated that in Los Angeles, during 
the first four months of this year, 
of 779 pre-trial hearings, 518, or 
67%, of the cases were settled on the 
spot. Pre-trial is a system designed 
to combat problems of court conges- 
tion and provide litigants the right 
and opportunity of speedy trial. It 
has been described as standing be- 
tween the present court system and 
the Commission system. 


MEDICAL CARE 


THE HOUSE WAYS AND Means Com- 
mittee approved a medical care pro- 
gram for the aged which is less lib- 
eral than either the Administration 
or Democratic proposals. Liberali- 
zation of the legislation is expected 
in the Senate. The plan approved 
by the committee would furnish 
medical care to some 500,000 to 
1,000,000 needy aged each year and 
cost the Federal government $185,- 
000,000 annually, while the states 
would pay an expected $140,000,- 
000. 
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AFCO 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


John T Foster, formerly assistant vice president, has 
been elected vice president and Edward W. Horne, 
general counsel and secretary, has been made vice presi- 


dent and secretary of this company and its affiliated 
companies. 


AGRICULTURAL Insurance Group 
Watertown, New York 


Budget Plan 
Package Policy 


This group of companies has announced a new pre- 
mium budget plan financed through the Assured Service 
Corporation, a company affiliate. The plan provides for 
payment over periods of from six to thirty-six months 
with interest at 6% or less. 

The Agricultural Insurance Company is offering a 
new motel owners multiple line package policy in Penn- 
sylvania. Fire and allied, liability, burglary and robbery, 
C.P.L., business medical, innkeepers’ liability, employ- 
ers’ liability, plate glass and neon signs, business inter- 
ruption, rent and other coverages may be included in 
the package. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 


Skokie, Illinois 
Guaranteed Renewable 


This company introduced its guaranteed renewable 
and non-cancellable auto liability policy in New York 
effective June 9. The policy had previously been intro- 
duced in Illinois and Ohio. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE Mutual Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New President 


R. S. Hanson, formerly executive vice president, has 
been elected president succeeding J. E. Hanson, retired. 
Mr. Hanson will continue as a director of the company. 
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ARGONAUT Insurance Company 


Menlo Park, California 
New President 


J. P. Taheny, formerly executive vice president, has 
been elected president succeeding Harold A. Hatch 
who was elected chairman of the board. 


CAL FARM Insurance Company 

Berkeley, California 

FARM BUREAU Mutual Insurance Company 
of Washington 

WASHINGTON FARM Mutual Insurance 
Company, Yakima, Washington 


Merger Approved 


The merger of the Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Company of Washington and the Washington Farm 
Mutual Insurance Company, affiliates of the Washing- 
ton Farm Bureau, with the Cal-Farm Insurance Com- 
pany, an affiliate of the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has been approved by the commissioners of 
California and Washington. The newly formed organ- 
ization, which will retain the name of the California 
company, will operate in California, Washington and 
Nevada. Management of the Washington Farm Mutual 
has been in the hands of the Cal-Farm since November 
of 1957. 


CIMARRON Insurance Company 


Cimarron, Kansas 
Vice President 


Robert D. Norton, formerly branch office supervisor 
in Texas, has been elected a vice-president of this com- 
pany. He will supervise agencies and production in fire 
and casualty lines. 


COMBINED Insurance Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Elections 


B. O. Miller, comptroller and assistant treasurer, has 
also been named a vice president of the Combined In- 
surance Company of America. Mrs. Vivian Beldger, a 
vice president of the Hearthstone Insurance Company 
of Massachusetts, has also been named a vice president 
of the Combined. A. F. Krause and Jack Olsen, vice 
presidents of the Combined, were also elected vice presi- 
dents of the Hearthstone. Olsen was also elected to a 
vice presidency of the First National Casualty Com- 
pany, Fond du Lac, another company in the Combined 
Group. 
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CUMIS GENERAL Insurance Society, Inc. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Property Affiliate 


This society has been organized as a property and 
casualty affiliate of Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 
William A. Reid, New York City, Cuna Mutual board 
member, has been elected board chairman of the new 
company and Charles F. Eikel, Jr., Cuna Mutual’s man- 
aging director, has been named president of Cumis. 
Cuma Mutual has invested $1 million in the new com- 
pany divided equally between capital and surplus. 
Operations will be limited to Wisconsin through the 
current year. 
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EMPIRE Mutual Insurance Company 
NEW YORK Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Absorbs N. Y. Mutual Casualty 


The Empire Mutual Insurance Company, New York 
City, has taken over all the assets, assumed all the lia- 
bilities and reinsured all of the policy obligations of the 
New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Company, also 
of New York City. The entire operations of the latter 
company will be merged into the Empire Mutual at its 
enlarged home offices at 1990 Broadway. As of March 
31, 1960, the New York Mutual reports assets of 
$13,268,062 and a policyholders’ surplus of $697,727 
while the Empire Mutual reports assets of $47,045,029 
and policyholders’ surplus of $6,559,910. 


EMPLOYERS Mutuals of Wausau 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
Executive Elections 


Stanley F. Staples, formerly vice president of sales 
and advertising, and Dale Snure, resident vice president 
in charge of the New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut office, have been named senior vice presidents. C. FE. 
Smith, formerly sales manager, has been named vice 
president in charge of sales and advertising. 


FARMERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Non-Assessable Policies 


Effective June 1, this organization changed its plan 
of operation from that of an assessment association to 
that of a mutual company writing non-assessable pol- 
icies. All policies, both new and outstanding, are now 
non-assessable. 


FOUNDERS Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New President 


Henry P. Carmichael, CPCU, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager, has been elected president 
sucereding Duane T. Molthop, who is now chairman of 
the board. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE Corporation 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 

Edward G. Lowry, Jr., has relinquished the post of 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer but 
will continue as chairman of the executive and finance 


committees, and as a director. James A. Cathcart, Jr., 
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previously president, has been named chairman and 
chief executive officer. Robert L. Braddock, formerly 
executive vice president, has been elected president. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Appointment 
Change In Title 


The name of the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, the life subsidiary of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, will be changed to the Hartford Life 
Insurance Company, effective June 27, as a part of the 
company’s observation of its 150th anniversary. The 
life company is licensed in all states, except Alaska and 
Hawaii, in the D. of C. and is registered in the Do- 
minion of Canada. Plans are currently under way to 
expand the Hartford Group’s agency system, which 
now includes 34,000 agents. 

James Wyper, Jr. has been advanced from secretary 
to vice president and secretary of this company. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Purchases Agency 


This company has purchased Hoey, Ellison, Frost, 
Mezey, Inc., one of the largest agencies in New York 
City on the basis of premium income. The agency will 
continue operations under the present management of 
Albert E. Mezey and Louis C. Mezey. In addition 
Albert E. Mezey has been elected a vice president and 
secretary of The Home and will be in charge of its 
Metropolitan Department. Frederick W. Mezey, first 
vice president of the agency, will retire from the firm. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North 
America Companies 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Merger 


The Indemnity Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica will be absorbed into the Insurance Company of 
North America effective December 31. Officers and 
employees of the Indemnity Company will become of- 
ficers and employes of INA in their present rank and 
responsibility, at the appropriate time ; and service office 
managers will continue to exercise the some responsi- 
bilities. 


JEFFERSON Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Changes 


Dr. Max Wollner has retired as chairman and been 
named honorary chairman of the board of this company. 
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John Howland Gibbs Pell, New York business execu- 
tive, succeeds Mr. Wollner as chairman while Joseph 
W. Sargent, president, has had his duties expanded and 
will be chief executive officer. Hans R. Pollak has been 
appointed vice president and treasurer. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL Insurance Company 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


Commences Operations 


This company, an affiliate of the Kentucky Central 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, has started op- 
erations. It is presently writing fire insurance on the 
debit plan but plans to expand into all lines of general 

(Continued on the next page) 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL—Continued 


insurance. President of the new company is Garvice 
D. Kincaid ; Wilbur Newton is executive vice president 
and W. E. Bennett, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
Insurance Company, Ltd., London, England 
U. S. Manager 


Effective July Ist, Charles E. Dox, formerly deputy 
United States manager, became manager succeeding 
Worthington W. Smith who retired on that date. 
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STUART BUILDING 


MASSACHUSETTS Bonding and Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

THE HANOVER Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Merger Proposal 


The presidents of the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company, Boston, and of the Hanover In- 
surance Company, New York, have announced that a 
merger of the two companies is under consideration 
following the purchase of a large block of Massachusetts 
Bonding stock by Hanover from “certain New England 
interests.” Earlier this year interests identified with 
Worcester Mutual Fire, Guarantee Mutual and State 
Mutual Life, all of Worcester, Massachusetts bought 
approximately 150,000 shares of Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. Trial of the stockholders suit seeking to prevent 
interests identified with State Mutual Life from ac- 
quiring control of Massachusetts Bonding has been con- 
tinued until September 1. It is understood that the 
plaintiff approves of the proposed merger and that, if 
the merger is consummated, the suit will be dismissed. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS Mutual 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Executive Elections 


Fred H. Ludwig has been elected chairman of the 
board and John Ford, president, of this company. Lud- 
wig has been president since 1954 and Ford executive 
vice president since 1956. 


THE REINSURANCE Corporation of New 
York, New York, New York 


Increased Dividend 


This corporation paid a semi-annual cash dividend 
of $.30 on June 30 to stockholders of record June 16. 
This was an increase of $.05 over the dividend declared 
for the same period in 1959. 


SAFECO Insurance Company of America 
Seattle, Washington 


Boatowners Policy 


This company has introduced a new “all-risk” boat- 
owners policy covering outboard and inboard motor- 
boats and sail boats. It has a twelve-month term with 
billing done automatically each year. Rates provide for 
an automatic 10% reduction on the physical damage 
portion of the premium the first year and 5% annually 
thereafter for fifteen years following model year of 
inboards and ten years on outboards. There is an auto- 
matic sixty day coverage on new acquisitions or replace- 
ment property. 
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SKANDIA Insurance Company 
Stockholm, Sweden 


60th Anniversary 


The United States Branch of this company this year 
celebrated its 60th anniversary. Entered in the United 
States in 1900, the company is the oldest professional 
reinsurance company in this country. Four years fol- 
lowing its entry into the United States reinsurance 
market, the company met fully the claims arising from 
the great Baltimore conflagration of 1904. In 1906, 
two years later, it was one of the insurers which paid 
fully its losses incurred in the San Francisco fire. 


THE STUYVESANT Insurance Company 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Enters Surety Field 


This company has entered the surety field and is 
offering complete court and fiduciary bond service. Same 
day judicial bond service will be offered attorneys. All 
business will be handled through the bonding depart- 
ment in Newark, N. J. with Ernest F. Gale, vice presi- 
dent headquartered in Allentown, as coordinator of the 
bond business. 


THE SURETY Insurance Company 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Vice President 


Richard W. Edens, formerly a vice president of the 
American Liberty Insurance Group, has been appointed 
vice president of this company, a fire and casualty sub- 
sidiary of The Surety Life Insurance Company also of 
Greenville. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance 


Company Indianapolis, Indiana 
Expands Operations 


As part of a nationwide expansion program this com- 
pany has entered the general liability field. It has set 
up an independent department, to be known as its U. S. 
General Liability Division, in Chicago, under the super- 
vision of E. Brook Vickery, Jr. to handle these lines. 
The new division will write unusual and special type 
risks. 


UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 
Milford, New Jersey 


Capital Increase 


At a special meeting, stockholders of this company 
approved an increase in the company’s capital from 
$1,125,000 to $2,000,250 through an increase in the par 
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Control of Losses—from page 6! 


care following hospital confinement 
(which is of much greater value to 
the patient than needless hospital 
confinement) at one-third the cost 
of continued hospital confinement. 
Still other experiments have shown 
hospitals can revise their practices 
so that convalescent care in the hos- 
pital eliminates the use of staffs and 
facilities geared to care of those 
critically ill, thereby not merely re- 
ducing costs but also providing care 
more suitable to the patient’s need. 
Other experiments have shown we 
can eliminate critical hospital care 
for those who need only custodial 
care, and provide coverage for cus- 
todial care if custodial care facilities 
are set up to meet the needs on a 
sound basis. 

Perhaps we can even finance a 
program of income protection for the 
life of the individual provided we 
are willing to work with the dis- 
abled person to get him back on his 
feet, to help him regain his will to 
triumph over his handicap. 


We Support Good Medicine 


To those unacquainted with prac- 
tices we follow in casualty insurance, 
this might seem like dictatorship of 
medicine. It isn’t that at all. We 
seek and support good medicine. 
The better it is, the better we fare. 
Our theme is cooperative effort, not 
merely on some broad policy level, 
but at the point where medicine 
meets the patient. It is not the sci- 
ence of medicine, but the economics 
of medicine that has brought the 
profession face to face with the 
threat of government dictation, side 
by side with health insurance. 

We do not attempt to set fees. 
We do not ask physicians to form 
group practice units, and we do not 
ask to sit in on consultations with 
patients. We do, however, ask for 
good medicine at a reasonable price. 
We measure values in terms of re- 
sults. If we see medicai men getting 
good results by use of certain 
methods, we seek to persuade others 
who are not getting satisfactory re- 
sults to follow successful methods. 
When practices develop which might 
be found satisfactory from a medical 
standpoint but are unsound economi- 
cally, we seek to aid them to achieve 
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better results within the framework 
of sound economic principles. A 
point in question at present is the 
widespread use of critical hospital 
facilities for diagnostic purposes. 
Our experience in working with 
the medical profession on such a 
cooperative basis has always been 
cordial and satisfying. 


Broad Research 


There is need for cooperation in 
research. We can do much in aiding 
research on a broad basis. The kind 
of research we have found most valu- 
able, is cooperation with the physi- 
cian who falls heir to a really difficult 
patient problem and comes to the 
end of the road. Sometimes we can 
put him in touch with someone who 
found an answer to the problem. 
Sometimes there is no answer, but 
perhaps we can give support to re- 
search already underway, or even 
encourage new research projects. 

Some five hundred automobile in- 
surers have organized the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety to sup- 
port both research and action pro- 
grams in prevention of highway acci- 
dents. Similarly the concern of the 
life insurance companies with pre- 
vention of illness and prolonging of 
life is illustrated by its cooperation 
in support of research of circulatory 
diseases. Perhaps insurance com- 
panies writing accident and health 
and medical insurance should set up 
a similar organization for the sup- 
port of research in the prevention of 
illness and of the care of the ill. 


Negotiations 


I have a strong conviction that if 
in A & H insurance we continue to 
negotiate with the physicians on fee 
schedules, to enable us to peg the 
delivery of future dollars for pay- 
ment of fees and charges under ac- 
tuarial tables, we will never get to 
the end of negotiations, our actu- 
arial tables will be meaningless by 
constant re-negotiations, year by 
year we will have to face the insur- 
ance-buying public with higher pre- 
miums, the movement to broader 
more comprehensive coverage will 
yield to retrogression of coverage 
with ever more restrictions and limi- 
tation, and our efforts to forestall 
socialization of our industry and 


medicine through massive public re- 
lations will fail. 

If, on the other hand, we merge 
the philosophy of life insurance and 
the philosophy of casualty insurance 
in A & H insurance, we may elimi- 
nate some of the inefficiencies which 
now threaten the paying abilities of 
the American Family, and we will 
in truth be taking care of the person 
who is ill or injured. Coverage will 
broaden to the point of greater 
claimant satisfaction and premiums 
may at least stop going up as we 
learn more and more how to harness 
knowledge for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. If we are ever to provide the 
public with broad and adequate cov- 
erage, both in the area of income 
replacement and medical expense 
and spread this cost to the public, 
we will have to modify our: ideas 
of fixed dollar liabilities per case. 
But once we do there will be no 
answer to either a price people can 
afford, or the solvency of our in- 
surance companies except through 
concentration on care of the dis- 
abled. 


Private Insurance 


It is my conviction that progress 
toward meeting the real needs for 
adequate protection from the costs of 
serious illness, through prevention of 
illness and control of the cost of 
medical care, is far more likely to 
result from a system of private com- 
petitive insurance than from any 
system of government monopoly 
concerned only with the payment of 
medical costs. 


A & H MAN OF THE YEAR 
S. £2. 
Time 
waukee, 


HORMAN, vice president of 
Insurance Company, Mil- 
was awarded the Harold 
Rk. Gordon award as accident and 
health insurance Man of the Year 
by the International Association of 
Accident and Health Underwriters 
at their annual convention in Chi- 
cago. The award recognized service 
rendered to the accident and health 
insurance industry during the year 
and sustained and meritorious serv- 
ice over a long period of time. 
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“When you put in the 
Payroll Savings Plan... | 
How did it affect company | 
stock purchases by 
your employees?” 


“Not a bit, Al! You see, quite a number of our people had 
never made any investment of any kind through regular de- 
ductions. When we put in the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. 
Savings Bonds we gave many of them a brand new idea. 
Automatic saving! 

“Our State Savings Bonds Director did a grand job of 
cooperating with us. He helped us organize a company-wide 
campaign that reached every man and woman on our pay- 
roll. It was explained to each employee—personally—that 
with just one signature on a card he could arrange to buy 
the new 334 % Savings Bonds, regularly. We got a splendid 
response, and we found that our Company stock purchases 
increased, too!” 

Leading American companies in every one of our 50 
states find that substantial employee participation in the 
Payroll Savings Plan is a sound builder of esprit de corps. 
People like to feel that they belong—to their company group 
and to the group of millions of patriotic Americans who 
are contributing to our Nation’s Peace Power. Contact 
your State Savings Bonds Director for prompt, under- 

\, standing help in spreading Payroll Savings information. 
4 person-to-person. 


\ 
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UNIVERSAL INSURANCE—from page 133 


value of the shares from $15 to $17.78 and the declara- 
tion of a 50% stock dividend. New Jersey laws require 
a capital of $2,000,000 as a requisite for granting a 
company full insuring powers except life and annuities. 


WASHINGTON GENERAL Insurance 
Corporation, New York, New York 


New Vice Presidents 


William E. Myers and George T. Keyes have been 
elected vice presidents of this corporation. 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY and Surety 
Company, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Capital Increase 


Directors of this company have approved an increase 
in the authorized capital stock from $3 million to $5 
million, subject to approval of the shareholders at a 
special meeting to be held this month. The increase 
would be from 600,000 to one million shares. 


new directors 


American States Insurance Company (Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana): Lovis A. Highmark, partner in the law firm of 
Barnes, Hickam, Pantzer & Boyd. 


Argonaut Insurance Company (Menlo Park, California): 
Avery M. Millard, executive director of the California 
Hospital Association. 


Excelsior Insurance Company of New York (Syracuse, 
N. Y.}: Dan Gibson, owner ~ oe Plymouth, Indiana insur- 
ance agency and past president of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 


Lumbermen Mutual Casualty Company (Chicago, llli- 
nois): Harris Perlstein, chairman of the Pabst Brewing 
Company, Chicago, and Clarence H. Shaver, chairman 
of the U. S$. Gypsum Company, have been named to 
the Manufacturers Advisory Board of this company. H. 
Burling Naramore, president of Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. has been elected to the company’s 
Eastern Advisory Board. 


National Surety Corporation (San Francisco, California): 
Wheelock H. Bingham, president, R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc.; John G. Cushman, vice president, Old Colony Trust 
Co.; George F. Ferris, chairman, Raymond International, 
Inc.; Jacob Isbrandtsen, president, Isbrandtsen Company, 
Inc.; Roger M. Keefe, senior vice president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank; Amory Parker, chairman, executive 
committee, Incorporated Investors; Hans Stauffer, presi- 
dent, Stauffer Chemical Co.; Guido F. Verbeck, Jr., 
senior vice president, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
and Arthur O. Wellman, president, Nichols & Co., Inc. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company (Balti- 
more, Md.}: Thomas B. Butler, president of the Mercan- 
tile-Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Baltimore. 
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THE BUSY EXECUTIVE'S GUIDE .. . A complete statistical history 
of fire and casualty insurance, covering all stock companies and those 
mutuals writing 75% of all mutual business. Through tables and graphs 
it permits an instant grasp of trends over the past 50 years. Its format 
permits types of comparisons never before possible in the following 


{. Fire & Casualty Business 
2. Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyds & Reciprocals 


AGGREGATES AND AVERAGES 


ORDER FROM: ALFRED M. BEST CO. INC. 
75 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


$22.50 PER COPY 
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Detailed Coverage: 





Resources—Ten Year Trend 
Liabilities—Ten Year Trend 
Five Year Net Premiums 
Distribution and 5 Yr. Growth 
of Premium Writings 

Five Year Operating Ratios 
Ten Year Per Share Figures 
Current Dividend Rate 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON ST., N.Y.C. 38, N. Y. 
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Ready for Immediate Delivery 


The Actively-traded Market in Insurance Stocks 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous investment analysis. 
The most complete digest of its kind, offers you a wealth of detailed information on 
over 100 Stock Insurance Companies, fire, casualty and life . . . streamlined in format 
it covers virtually the entire actively traded market. 


Test this outstanding reference work now . . . while you can. 


ORDER TODAY Twenty Dollars per copy 


ATLANTA @ BOSTON @ CHATTANOOGA @ 
LOS ANGELES @ NEW YORK @ RICHMOND 


@ Ten Year Earnings Breakdowns 
Amount and Per Share 

@ Cash Dividends Declared Ten Years 

@ Capital Gains or Losses 

@ Historical Summary 

@ Scope and Type of Operation 

@ Management 








Assent and Dissent 

Editors’ Corner, The (moathly) 

Estimated Earnings (195€ 

Executive Comment 

Lloyds Underwriting by Line «t J 
Look at Financial Statements, A ; q 
EE SUI, DEES ca cccc ees ccccctcccccccsecveseancete May 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines 
Reciprocal Underwriting by Line 
Stock Company Groups 

Stock Operating Results 
ere reer eee rererereerrre rr. May 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Burglary Is a Big Business 

Fire Protection in Eating Establishments 
One Hundred Percent Protection 
Radioactivity Hazards—W. T. Tower 
Safety—Everybody’s Job 

Thirteen Steps to Kitchen Safety 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 
Broadening the Market—William H. Day 
Challenge to Industry and Insurance, A—J. F. Follman, Jr... 
Considerations in Liability Claims—J. P. McCormick 

Control of Losses—S. Bruce Black ) 
Developments in Health Insurance—Z. J. Faulkner 2 
Disability Provisions—William Harmelin .............es0005 Mar. 29 
Looking Ahead—Edmund L. Zalinski 

Major Medical—A Reappraisal—A. B. Halverson 
One Stop Service—M. Cullum Thompson 

Sell A & H Aggressively—Rex H. Anderson 
Selling Life (monthly) 

Should You Sell Life Insurance ?—Jack McDevitt 


June 6 
Ten Commandments of Insurance—Paul A. Wallace, CLU 


..May 86 


For July, 1960 


MONTHS 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


MacArthur yer i 
-Richard K. Fowler, C.P.C.1 


Judge Says, The—R. M. 


July 123 
Loss Frequenc; y- 


Seesescescecced Apr. 103 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties 
Annual Report—George F. Keuall .. 
Appraise Your Position—C. J. Ku.rton, 
Aspects of Appraisal—L. FE. Mahoney 
Assigned Risk Company, An—William C. Searl .........0000. Mar. 24 
Assigned Risks—William Leslie, Jr. June 46 
Catastrophe Reinsurance—Donald A. Tripp 
Continuing State Regulation—Sen. Thomus C. Hennings, Jr. Feb. & 
Dental Claims—Gabdriel R. Vogelson, D.D.S. ........606000000e4 Apr. 89 
Disability Control—S. Bruce Black ...........00e cece eee ee ed Apr. 137 
Enemy in the Streets—Guy F. Mann ..........ccecececeees Mar. 102 
Excess Lines Round Table—Arnold J. Fle genheimer 

i Sede sleet ale. de aede ea endedavdddeaeekee nen snexme May 20 

Part II June 63 
Foreign Markets for Insurance—Harrington Putnam 5 
If I Were King—Eugene F. Gallagher June 115 
Improving the Public’s Image—Alhbert H. Wood ............-. May 65 
In Case of Fire Feb. 75 
Independents’ Experience—S. Alerander Bell .............++¢ June 107 
Insurance in Evolution—Ambrose RB. Kelly ...........s0055- May 113 
Is Direct Billing the Answer ?—Robert Ww. Doucette 
News from London—Denzil Stuart ...........0cceeececeecced June 135 
Operating Trends—Frank Lang y 20 
Practical Training for Fire Underwriters—James H. Hazard May 98 
Present Challenge, A—Bradford Smith, Jr. F 
Priceless Ingredient, The—Joseph V. Brady . 
Proposed Rate Regulatory Bill—Nat’l Assn. of Independent 

Insurers 
Public Relations Critique, — Harry J. Solberg, CPCU . 
Right Amount, The—B. 8. Sta 
Signposts for Success—G. W. aiitbrand? Des Veen cuargh a aniaind x 85 
Special Hazard Risks—Ben T. Hannan ..........-..++000005 Mar. 93 
Way It Looks, The—Eugene F. Gallagher Apr. 113 
Tax Status of Fire and Casualty June 51 
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OFFICE METHODS 


Answer to Progress, An 
Advance Planning for Service 
Around the Office (monthly) 
Be Original in Copying 
Booklets (monthly) 
Clerical Cost Control—Thomas A. Pitney 
Competitors’ Coo ete Saner E. Anderson 
Computers—Are They Worth Their Salt? 
Raymond Dreyfack 
Cooperation—Do You Get It—Guy Fergason 
Cutting Verifying Time 
Data Processing in Omaha—H. 
V. J. Skutt 
Delegation and Follow-up—Guy Fergason ...........eee0e00. Mar. 
Development of Skills—R. J. RO8€ .........0.c0ccceeeeeeeeeee May 
Don’t Overlook Microfilm (1.A.S.A.)—John L. rs Jr... Apr. 
Functional Cost Accounting—Ralph A. Beebee, Jr., ASA) ‘Mar. 
Furniture and Equipment Accounting (1.A.S.A.) 
H. Dirk Holleman 
Management’s Political Responsibilities—Guy Fergason 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Modern Carillons 
Office Busybody, The—Guy Fergason 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
One-Typing Production—Bob H. Crosswhite 
People-Training—Sid Slifken 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan, The—Marius M. Martin ) 
Problem of Gift Solicitation, The—Guy Fergason ............ May 
Salary Administration—Carl R. Harrington, Jr. ............. Apr. 
Saving in Accounting Routines—John C. McGill 
Choosing a Supervisor—D. B. Spangler ................00000: 
Selecting a Time Clock—Jack Taylor 
Tips on Time Cards—Jack Taylor 
Training Employees for New Methods 
Two New Systems 
What Can Internal Auditing Overlook? 


Murray Longworth, 


Guy Fergason 
. H. Derbyshire . 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Analysis of yn oe NE Oe On May 101 
Basic to Our Industry—Williford Gragg Apr. 147 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 

Part I—-Insurance Principles and Practices ......May 71, 

Part Il—Insurance Principles and Practices July 103 
Employee Dishonesty chap tits te fh 0 ca cee a 
Entering the Casualty Field (Selling Life)— 

i i D. .o ns ck sinne ogee <0'od.a6heveseeeseecadue Mar. 116 
Looking Forward—Porter Ellis, CLU 
Operation Survival—Robert W. Miller 
Quiz of the Month 

Principles of Accounting 

Principles of Management .. 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Selling Parade (monthly) 
Service for the Customer—Frank E. Mueller, Jr. 
Transition—A Matter of Survival—Porter Ellis, 


+ eb. 


June 8 


, June 149 
July 99 


What Is Adequate?—Paul H. Jones, CPCU ............ 
Why Advertise?—John Adam, Jr., CPCU y 
Why Dishonesty Insurance?—Arthur J. Hand ..... coccccccccdpe. 48 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accidental Deaths 
Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Directors 

New Publications 
Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Alaska, Ariz., Calif., Idaho, IIL, 
Tenn., Tt Utah, Wash, 
Ark., Conn., Til, 
Calif. 
Ariz., Georgia, Nev., 
Maine, Vermont 
Burglary 
Ala., Colo., Conn., Fla., Ga., Ill, Ind., Kans., Ky., La 
N. J., N. Y., Ohio, Pa., S. C. , Tenn., Mass., Va., W: Va...Feb. 
Kans., N. » & PWR, iceWs svc stcucoadacs 13 ce iv ceths cassie “Mar. 158 
Glass 
Homeowners 
Til. 


Mont., Nev., N. H., 


OROR  .c6 


ida 
Hospitalization 
Wis ‘ntace cect aghesebecbocedicncessspeenns scatnneesege Mar. 158 
Linbiilty Other than Auto 
Ariz., Colo., Del., Ga., l., Maine, Mich., 
Nev., N. M., N. D., 'N. H., , Tex., Utah, 
: Va., W. Va., Wyo. 
a. 


Towa, Kans., Ky., 
Okia., 8. D., s. Cc. 


pr. 
Hawaii, Texas, D. c. $0090 00g) 04900) 000ennesheanéns tanbens ,-May 150 
Ariz., Colo., Del., C., ¢ a, Kans., Me., Nev., N. H., 
8. D., Utah, Vt., Ww. MI, Scdacéesnbsscestesavandniel June 96 
Ill., Iowa, N. J., N. hid D. <aececckeuces baadsoenauian July 118 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Penna. 
La., i. N. J. N. Y., R. I, Utah, Va. 
Miss., . a 8. C., Va 
New ‘eae 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1960) 


Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) coccee Apr. 167 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 
(Stock Split and Dividend Mar. 159 
(Executive Appointments) ...... Mar. 159 
(Paid-Up Coverage) Apr. 167 
Afco, New York 
(Executive Elections) July 129 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 
(Budget Plan) .July 129 
(Package Policy) July 129 
Allied Mutual Casualty, Des weraneet 
(Name Changed) 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Title) 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(To Write Reinsurance) 
(Holding Company) 
(Buy Mexican Interest 
(New Life Subsidiary) 
(Elected Vice President) 


(New Company) 
(New Address 


Philadelphia 


(Stock Dividend) 


(Stock Acquired) 


(Stock Dividend) 


American Mutual Liability Cos., 
(New Vice President) 

American Reinsurance, New York 
(Dividend Actions) 
(Executive Promotions) 

The American Road Ins. Co., 


American Sentinel, Har x 
S) 
American Shipbuilders & Shipowners, 


(Named President) .............. Mar. 159 
American States Ins. Co., Ratioungets 


American Surety Group, New York 
(Stock Control) ...cccccscecseees Mar. 159 
(First Vice President) 

American Title Ins. Co., Miami 


British General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
New York 
(Merged) ......... Svesetsccecsene May 147 
COGGRO CGE) scceccscesseyers May 147 
Cal-Farm Insurance Co., Berkeley 
(Merger Approved) 


Wakefield 
May 14 


Dearborn July 129 
Feb. 143 : 

The Camden Fire Assn., Camden 
(Named Secretary) 

Cascade Insurance Co., Tacoma 
(Monthly Billing) .............+0+ Jan. 138 

Carpenter Mut. Ins. Co. of Curwensville, 

Curwensville 

(New Address) Feb. 143 

The Celina any Celina 
(Claim Free Discount) 
(Merger) 
(Merger) 

Cimarron Insurance Co., 
(Vice President) 


June 141 


Mar. 159 


Cimarron 


(Guaranteed Auto Policy) 

(Guaranteed Renewable) July 129 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 

(Executive Appointments) Jan. 139 

(Executive Elections) Feb. 143 

ES Seer Mar. 159 

(Executive Elections) 141 
American Casualty Co., Reading 

(Eastern Casualty Purchased)...Feb. 143 
American Credit Indemnity, Baltimore 

(Executive Elections) Jan. 137 
American General, Houston 

(Dividend Action) ...........+.++0 Jan. 137 

Se errr Mar. 159 
American Hardware Mutual, Sfintiéapolis 

(Executive Elections) June 141 

(New President) .»- duly 129 
American Home Assur. Group, New York 

(Executive . eo? Apr. 167 
The American Ins. Co., Newark 

(Executive Changes) 
American Marine and General, 

(Elected President) ............./ Apr. 167 
American Motorists Ins. Co., Chicago 

(Increased Capital) 
American Mutual Ins. Co., 


Grand Rapids 
(Merged) 


June 142 


138 


American Universal, 
(Stock Dividend) 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
(General Counsel) 

Argonaut Insurance Co., k 
(New President) July 129 

Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, N. Y. 
(Heads Blue Cross) . 138 
(Elected President) ...........+.. May 147 

Atlantic Mutl. Ins. Co., N. Y. 
(New Coverages) 

Atlantic Natl. Assurance, Miami 
(Moves Headquarters) .......... Bae. 159 
(New Vice President) . 159 

Atlantic National, New York 
(Vice Presidents) 


Providence 


New York 


Menlo Pz 


Feb. 143 


Bakers Mut. Ins. Co., New York ke 
(New President) pr. 167 
Beneficial Fire & Cas. ag Co., Los Angeles 
(Purchases Compa 
Berks and Lehigh } 
(Merged) 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Hiection) 
Blue Ridge Insurance Co., Charlotte 
(Name Changed) Jan. 138 


Oe Kutzton 
June 141 
Rock Island 


Citizens Casualty Co., New York 
(New President) June 142 
Civil Service Employees Ins., San F rene isco 
(Stock Dividend) Mar. 159 
Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) July 129 
Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York 
(Merged) 
Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York 
(New Title) May 147 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Special Risks Division) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Increased Coverage) . 
(Dividend Declared) 
(Dividend Declared) Apr 
(Sells Interest in U. 8. Life) .... 
(Executive Elections) M 
(Executive Elections) 
Corroon and mevas Group, New York 
(Marine Mana May 147 
Craftsman Ins. Ce. Boston 
Changes Name) Mar. 160 
Cream City Mutual Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(Control Acquired) Feb. 148 
Cumis General Ins. Soc., Inc., Madison 
(Property Affiliate) July 130 
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Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Pxecutive Chan 
(Pxecutive Elections) 


The Eastern Casualty Co., Reading 
(Purchased) 
(Moves Headquarters) 
Hastern Ins. Co., Wilmington 
(Pays New York Claims) 
Emmco Ins. Co., South Bend 
(New President) 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co., 


4g York 
(Absorbs N. Y. Mut. Cas. Ju 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co., » Philadephia. 


(New ress) 
wy, gs Assur. Corp., London 
lan to Merge) 
Buplorvers Cas. Co., Dallas 
tock Dividend y cece 
—— Mutual Cas. Co., Des ‘icinee 
xecutive Elections) A 
= loyers Mutual Group, Wausau 
ew Chairman) Apr. 168 
{mere utive Elections) y 130 
a Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City 
xecutive Elections) Apr. 168 
Pree May 148 


Farm Bureau Mutual of Washington, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) July 129 
The Farmers Fire Ins, Co., York 
(New President) 
Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(Non-assessable Policies) July 130 
Financial General Ins. Group, Des Moines 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 144 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 138 
(Increased Dividend) . 144 
(Ellis Retires) . 
(May Enter Life Field ¥ 
(No Immediate Life Plans) 
First of Georgia Fire & Cas., : 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Florida Home Ins, Co., Miami 
(Elected President) Feb. 144 
Founders Mutual Cas., 
(New President) 
Frankford Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Reinsures Independent Mutual)..Apr. 168 
Franklin Fire and Casualty, Columbus 
(Merger Approved) Mar. 164 
Freeport Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Affiliation) 


July 130 
Phila. 


General Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) 
Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Stock Fraud Charged) ar. 
Germantown Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Capital Change) Jan. 138 
Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Additional Interest) ............ Mar. 161 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) ..... May 148 
Government Employees, Washington 
(remmmact Automobiles) Jan. 139 
(Dividend Actions) Jan. 139 
(Stock Dividend) ................Mar, 161 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) June 142 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(Organizes Life Subsidiary) Feb. 145 
(Executive Elections) ............May 148 
(Elected Secretary) June 143 
Gulf Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Capital Change) 


July 130 


Feb. 145 


The Hanover Insurance, 
(Merger Proposal) 
Hardware Mutual Cos., 
(Executive Elections) 
Harleysville Mutual Ins. Cos., 
(Safe Driver Plan) 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Capital Changes) F 
(Capital Change) .. 
(Change in Title) 
(Executive Appointment) 
Hartley Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 
Hartley Mutual Ins., 
(New Title) 
Hawkeye Security Ins., Des Moines 
(Elected President) June 143 
The Home Ins. Co., New York 
(Smith Resigns) . 145 
(Increased Dividend) Feb. 145 
(Purchases Agency) July 131 
Home Mutual Ins. Co., Appleton 
CVICS PrOsGeRe) occcccccccceseces Mar. 161 


New York 

July 132 
Stevens Point 
June 143 


York 
June 143 


Independent Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Reinsured by Frankford Mutual Apr. 168 
Indiana Lumbermens, Indianapolis 
(NOW PreSiGemt) .c.ccccccccsccsce May 148 
Illinois Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 
Income Indemnity Ins., Rockford 
BEOTMER). cc ccccsccsccsescccvcesess Mar. 161 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Monthly Payments) Feb. 146 
Institutional Insurance Co., Chic ne 
(Executive Elections) 


Feb. 146 


May 148 


For July, 1960 


Insurance Company of N. A. Cos., Phila. 
(Foreign Operations) 
(Dividend Actions) ..............Mar. 162 
(Capital Increase) ...............May 148 
(Stock Dividend) June 143 
(Merger) 

a ae Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 

apo 
(New Vice President) 

Interocean Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Moves Headquarters) Ma 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids» 
(Dividend Actions) . Jan. 139 

Interstate Fire & Cas., Chicago 
{Executive Promotions) 
(Increases Dividend) 

Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections) 


Mar. 162 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Ocean Marine Managers) 
(Increased Capitalization) 
(Executive Changes) 


Kemper Insurance Group, Chicgao 
(Executive Blections) 

Kentucky Central Ins., Anchorage 
(Commences Operations) 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(Senior Vice President) Feb. 146 
The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) June 144 
The London and Lancashire, Ltd., London 
(U. S. Manager) July 132 
The Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 
(Executive Changes) June 144 
Lycoming Mut. Ins. Co., Lycoming County 
(Surviving Company) Apr. 169 


Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(CORROCTIOM) ec ccccccccccccccscces Mar. 
(Electel Treasurer) 

Marylané Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 

Maryland National Insurance, Bel Air 
(Dividends) : 

Mass. Bonding, Boston 
(Offer to Buy Stock) ............. Mar. 
(Stock Sale 
(Increase Dividends) 

(Stock Purchase Challenged) 

(Merger Proposal) \ 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 

(Executive Vice President 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 

(Merit Rating Plan) 

CVOOW WOMED ccdiencacececcses May 
Michigan Surety Co., Lansing 

(Custodianship) 

(Further Developments) 

(Liquidation Petition) Ap 
The Millers Mutual Fire, Fort Worth 

(Executive Elections) ar. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 

(Merged) Apr. 

(Custodianship Dissolved) 

Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 
(New Company) ..Mar. 163 

Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 
(Executive Vice Presidents) ......May 149 

Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Wider Coverage) 

(Flight Insurance) 

(Increased Benefits) 


National Auto. Ins. Cos., 
(Executive Elections) 
National Family Ins., St. 

(New Company) 

National Farmers Group, Denver 
(General Manager) 

National of Hartford Cos., 
(Executive Change) 
(Executive Promotions) 

The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Home Office Billing) 
(Merged) 

Natl. Union Fire Ins. Co., 
(Stock Sale) 

Nationwide Mutual Ins., Columbus 
(Compact Car Discount) 
(Executive Appointments) . 

New Hampshire Ins. Co., Manchester 
(Extra Dividends) 

(New Policy) 

1 ‘oe Election) 

Y. Mutual Casualty, 

™ cic by Empire Mutual) 

Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected Secretary) 

North American Reins. Corp., 
(Executive Vice President) 
(Executive Miestions) cceanakeuns May 

The North River Ins., New York 
(Increased Dividend) egucescccccc ee, BOS 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
CR ED we cae veeeteacees Mar. 164 
(General U. 8. Attorney) ........ May 152 

Northern Ins. Co. of New York, New York 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Acquires Cream City Mutual) .--Feb. 148 
(Vice Presidents) . 172 


(Senior Vice President) . ‘June 145 


Atlantic Beach 
Fe! 
Hartford 


Pittsburgh 


New York 


Norwich Union Fire Ins. 
(Combined Operations) 40 
(Group Management) oo 152 


The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Extra Dividend) 

Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
CRN: oi camudatdeciscceesecs Mar. 162 
Ce UD a cdcedssccdaeececes June 145 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) May 152 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Trip Accident Policy) satel ghcaer’ Mar. 164 
Pacific Natl. Fire, San bien 
(President Resigns) 
The Pacific Underwriters Corp., Seattle 
(Executive Vice President) ee 3 
The Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., om Ieiphia 
(Name Changed) 148 
The Pennsylvania Ins. Co., Philadelphia’ 
(New Title) Feb. 148 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutuai, Phila. 
(Executive Elections) June 145 
(Executive Elections) 
Peoples Indemnity Ins. Co., Conway 
(BDlected President) Apr. 172 
The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Premium Payment Plans) Jan, 141 
(Minneapolis Fire Absorbed) «se. 
air, of London Group, New York 
Chief Executive Officer) Jan 
ners Rican and American, San Juan 
(New President) M 
Preferred Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 
(Acquires Southwestern Indem.) Apr. 
(Named Vice President) A 
(Writes Horse Mortality) 
Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Executive Elections 
Protection Mut. Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Executive Vice President) 
Providence Washington Ins., Providence 
(Dividend Action) Jan. 
Prudential of Great Britain, New oe 
(Executive Elections) 


Soc., Ltd., eres 


The Quaker City Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Named President) . Mar. 


The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 

(Increased Dividend) J 
Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 

(To Sell in Supermarkets ) May 
Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividend) Feb. 148 

(Executive Promotions) June 145 
Rochdale Ins, Co., Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) ; 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 

(Knight Bachelor) Feb. 148 

(Executive Appointments) 

(Named Secretary) . teseeeesees-May 153 
The Republic Tndessaity,, Columbus 

(Merger Approved) .............. Mar. 164 


Safeco Insurance Co., Seattle 
( Boatowners Policy) July 132 

Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., Edinburg 
(Combined Operations) J 
(Group Mana 

Seunrian’ Pa - 
(New Jan. 136 

Security — Lo. of New Haven, New Haven 
(Increases Dividend) Apr. 172 

Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Executive Elections) Jan. 141 

The Seven Provinces Ins. Co. Ltd., The 

Hague, Holland 
(Trust Fund Established) ......./ Apr. 173 

Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) y 133 

Southern General Ins., Atlanta 
(Purchased) June 146 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(Executive Elections) Mar. 165 
(Offer Made for Co.) pr. 173 

Southwestern Indemnity Co., Waco 
(Acquired by Preferred Ins. ) Apr. 172 

Springheld- Monarch Ins. Cos., Springfield 
(Chairman of the Board) pr. 173 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 173 
(Affiliation) June 146 

The Standard Ins. Co., Tulsa 
(Stock Dividend) ................4 Apr. 173 

Cc. V. Starr and Co., New York 
(Vice President) 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., 
(Compact Automobiles) 
(Calif. Revisions) 

St. Paul Companies, St. Paul 
(Acquires Life Company) ‘ 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Enters Surety Field) July 1 

Sun Ins, Office, Ltd., London 
(250th Anniversary) 

= = Surety Insurance Co., 

(Vice President) 


= 


June 146 
A 
142 


ioe. 173 


Texas Employers’ Grown. Dallas 
(Executive Elections) ‘eb. 149 
(Vice President and Treasurer)..June 146 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 
(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 154 


139 





Trans America Corporation, San Francisco 
(Stock Registration Approval) .Feb. 149 
(Stock Acquisition) Apr. 173 

Transportation Mutual, 

(Named President) Mar. 165 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) .....Feb, 149 
(Named Vice President) ......... Mar. 165 
(Named Vice President) .Apr. 174 
(Elected Vice President) .. — ay 154 

United Fire & Cas. Co., Cedar 


Unity Fire and General, New York 
(New Secretary) 

Universal Automobile Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Motor Scooters) ............+...Apr. 173 
(Expands Operations) iy 133 

Universal Insurance Co., Milford 
(Capital Increase) July 133 

Universal Insurance, New York 
(Offer for Stock) June 146 

Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica 
(Elected Treasurer) 


Washington Farm Mutual, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) July 129 
Washington General Ins., New York 
(New Vice Presidents) July 136 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co., New York 
(Increased Dividend) 
The Western Casualty and Surety, Fort Scott 
(Capital Increase) ... July 136 
Windsor Mutua! Ins., Hamburg 
(Merged) 
Wolverine Ins, Co., Bat 


June 141 


(Stock Dividend) a . 174 
United Ins. Co. of America, Chicag: 

(Increased Dividend) r. 174 
United States F. & G., Baltimore 

(Executive Changes) May 154 


Utilities Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Elections) 


Vermont Accident Insurance, Rutland 
(Purchased by Beneficial) 


(Named Vice President) Apr. 174 

Zurich-American Ins. Companies, Chicago 
(Participating Policies) Feb. 149 
(Auto Plan Filed) ............... Mar. 165 


June 146 


Jan. 136 


« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS = =» =» » 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y. 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa ; 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, Texas 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
American Plan Corporation, New York 
New York, 
N. ¥ 


see niped Center Page 


American Reinsurance Co., S) qaceare Inside Back Cover 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, 


Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il 
soston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill 
Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. . 


Clark & Co., 
Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill 


Otis, San Francisco, Calif 


Consolidated Mutual Insurance Cx 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Il 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif. 


, Brooklyn, N 


i he ea 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J 


Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo 


Financial General Group, Des Moines, lowa .. 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Friden Inc., San Leandro, Calif. . Aare 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N 
Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, Cs 


General Accident Group, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 

> Back Cover 
35-36 


General Reinsurance Corp., New York, 
Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. . 

Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co., 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co., 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas .... 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada . 


Harleysville, Pa. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 130 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. ...Inside Front Cover 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah ... 

Lioyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La 


» >» 


New York, N. Y. 


Texas 


Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, I. 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n, Omaha, Neb. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

New Zealand Insurance Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. . 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Dedham, Mass. 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. .... 


Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
O'Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. Y. . 


Pacific National Insurance Group, San Francisco, Cal f. 

Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas ee 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, West Va. ..............+.. 
Pearce Co., K. L., Des Moines, Iowa 

Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. ees 

Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photostat Corp., Rochester, N. Y. ............. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. ........ aa 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 


Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. ........ 

Soundscriber Corp., New Haven, Conn. 

Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich 

Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. ........... Raewes 
WOR aee, Tee Ae Gs Pee MO Bee. Be eke ndcevaciciedeoseureas 
Stewart, Smith (Canada), Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. ... 

Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 


Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

TERR CHG Cox, DE. BU, Be kb cnc cccistdvesensesdatcsen 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. ....... ey 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ................46. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Tri-State Insurance Group, Tulsa, Okla. 


U. S. Bronze Sign Co., New York, N. Y. 

United Pacific Insurance Group, Tacoma, Wash. 

United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. aed, Se a aa 
United States Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ............ 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington General Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. . 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ......... 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Worcester, 
Wright Line, Worcester, Mass. 


eee 


The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Marine ° lied Sines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


Ss AMERICAN 
“ieee SS RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 


substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 
knowledge of all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 
Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET. KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD.LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














